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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


It  is  inevitable  that  in  these  days  of  post-war 
confusion,  with  human  institutions  unstable  and 
shaken,  a  new  interest  should  be  taken  in  any 
study  of  the  conditions  upon  which  those  institu¬ 
tions  rest  or  the  factors  by  which  they  are  modi¬ 
fied.  It  is  the  light  which  primitive  society 
throws  on  the  problems  of  modern  life  which 
justifies  and  accounts  for  the  fascination  attaching 
to  ethnological  research. 

The  peculiar  advantages  offered  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent  for  the  study  of  cultural  effects  of 
physical  environment  have  long  been  recognized, 
but  the  results  of  such  inquiry,  now  voluminous, 
remain  for  the  most  part  monographs  and  papers 
too  scattered  or  too  technical  for  the  average 
busy  reader.  For  this  reason  any  discriminating 
summary  of  investigations  into  the  customs  of 
the  American  Indians  is  both  valuable  and 
welcome. 

Dr.  Fynn  is  particularly  well  qualified  to  pre¬ 
pare  such  a  review  for  the  general  reader.  His 
life-long  interest  in  his  theme  and  his  experience 
in  presenting  his  material  make  any  product  of 
his  pen  worth-while.  He  has  done  a  public 
service  in  the  preparation  of  this  book. 

Livingston  Farrand 


Cornell  University 
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PREFACE 


The  object  of  this  book  is  to  present  a  picture 
— sketchy  and  imperfect  though  it  must  be — of 
North  America,  in  days  when  Caucasian  explor¬ 
ers  and  settlers  were  engaged  in  that  long  series 
of  activities  culminating  in  the  displacement  of  a 
race  and  the  establishment  of  a  civilization.  Its 
primary  purpose  is  not  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
the  conquerors,  for  the  world  knows  by  heart 
that  part  of  the  story,  but  rather  to  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  outstanding  characteristics  of 
the  long  established  unique  life  of  the  native,  and 
incidentally  to  note  the  obviously  far-reaching 
events  resulting  from  the  great  four-century 
march  of  civilization  across  the  continent. 

In  character  the  work  is,  therefore,  ethno-geo- 
graphic,  with  three  leading  components  in  the 
foreground:  the  multiform  topography  of  the 
country;  the  territory-holding  indigenes  living 
their  simple  life  and  pursuing  their  rude  native 
arts,  while  reluctantly  moving  westward  and 
gradually  shrinking  into  unimportance  as  conti¬ 
nental  figures;  and  the  newcomer,  sweeping  over 
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the  land,  obliterating  the  old  order  of  things, 
and  introducing  a  culture,  ages  in  advance  of  the 
simple  spontaneous  accomplishments  of  the  na¬ 
tives. 

Between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Panama,  on 
that  far  extended  triangular  tract  of  land,  exceed¬ 
ingly  variable  in  natural  features,  the  American 
aborigines  had  lived  through  a  vast  period  of  un¬ 
recorded  time.  Largely  at  the  mercy  of  their 
physical  environment,  they  had  consequently  ac¬ 
quired  a  notable  variation  of  characteristics. 
Their  government,  religion,  and  social  life,  con¬ 
stantly  in  contact  with  vital  and  greatly  varying 
natural  agencies,  came,  in  process  of  time,  to  em¬ 
body  habits,  customs,  and  beliefs  distinctly  re¬ 
gional  and  remarkably  dissimilar. 

This  long-continued  outgrowth  of  aboriginal  in¬ 
stitutions,  therefore,  lends  a  peculiar  interest  to 
the  study  of  primitive  human  society.  Occupied 
by  one  great  native  race,  presenting  many  grada¬ 
tions  of  intellectual  advancement,  undisturbed  by 
any  exotic  systems  or  grades  of  culture,  America, 
especially  North  America,  presents  a  field  unri¬ 
valed  throughout  the  world  for  the  production 
of  remarkably  spontaneous  native  institutions. 
Fiske,  the  historian,  philosopher,  and  distin¬ 
guished  student  of  world-wide  primitive  life,  re¬ 
ferring  to  opportunities  for  studying  early  society, 
says:  “There  is  no  other  field  that  for  fruitful- 
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ness  can  be  compared  with  aboriginal  America.”  1 
Scores  of  other  eminent  men,  in  many  different 
fields  of  learning,  observation,  and  experience  tes¬ 
tify  to  the  same  thing. 

While  mankind  in  every  stage  of  development 
presents  phases  of  life  interesting  and  variable, 
one  is  still  perhaps  justified  in  stating  that  the 
great  background  of  human  conduct  is,  on  the 
whole,  notably  monotonous.  The  every-day  com¬ 
mon  activities  are  of  a  mechanical  and  routine 
nature.  Men  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  die  in  much  the 
same  fashion  over  the  whole  world,  so  far  as  the 
corporeal  process  is  concerned;  but  human  life  and 
thought,  with  all  their  innumerable  ramifications, 
present  endless  variation  and  astonishing  multi¬ 
formity,  through  the  acting  and  counteracting 
of  physical  influences.  To  whatever  part  of  the 
globe  a  human  being  may  turn,  cold,  heat,  wind, 
rainfall,  mountain,  plain,  desert,  forest,  river, 
fauna,  flora,  and  scores  of  other  natural  agencies, 
general  and  local,  deeply  influence  and  often  de¬ 
termine  his  pursuits  and  destiny. 

A  single  great  natural  characteristic  may  dic¬ 
tate  the  whole  round  of  purposeful  activities  of 
a  civilized  community,  as  the  farmer,  the  fisher¬ 
man,  or  the  miner  illustrates,  and  this  fact  is  espe¬ 
cially  emphasized  in  primitive  society,  where  the 
native,  single-handed,  as  it  were,  and  with  all  the 

1  “Discovery  of  America,”  preface. 
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disadvantages  resulting  from  ignorance  of  na¬ 
ture’s  laws  in  general,  contends  with  the  elements 
about  him  and  either  succumbs  or  adjusts  himself 
to  conditions  which  he  cannot  control. 

So,  throughout  North  America,  the  Indians,  in 
the  Arctic  snows  or  the  tropical  deserts,  within 
mountain  recesses  or  on  boundless  plains,  slavishly 
depending  for  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  on  na¬ 
ture’s  generosity  and  their  own  native  genius  to 
utilize  those  diversified  allotments  as  best  they 
could,  reveal  traits  as  variable  as  the  environment 
itself.  As  already  stated,  it  is  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  that  relationship,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  one 
or  more  most  prominent  traits  of  a  community 
growing  out  of  the  environment,  and  to  note  some 
of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  that  un¬ 
conventional  life  (largely  a  thing  of  the  past), 
that  this  work  is  offered  to  an  already  book-bur¬ 
dened  public,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  interest 
some  of  those  to  whom  the  consequences  of  the 
contact  and  interaction  of  those  widely  divergent 
races  may  appeal. 

A.  J.  Fynn. 

Denver,  Colorado,  1923. 
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THE  DISCOVERER  AND  THE 
DISCOVERY 

The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  was 
the  most  important  event  of  its  kind  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race,  and  one  which,  from  the  very 
nature  of  earthly  conditions,  could  never  after¬ 
ward  be  rivaled. 

Century  after  century  the  watchful  and  inquisi¬ 
tive  inhabitants  of  the  Orient  had  looked  outward 
across  the  waters  from  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
the  western  Pacific,  and  had  pushed  their  imagina¬ 
tion  to  its  limits  in  picturing  to  themselves  what 
lay  hidden  in  the  far  away  regions  of  the  rising 
sun.  Century  after  century  the  princes,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  longshoremen  of  Europe  had  gazed 
with  interest  and  wonder  out  over  the  turbulent 
Atlantic;  had  many  times  even  ventured  with  their 
shallow  vessels,  as  far  as  prudence  justified,  upon 
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its  ill-omened  waters;  and  had  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  kept  up  diligent  inquiry,  from  every 
presumably  informed  sailor,  adventurer,  or  visi¬ 
tor,  from  distant  lands,  regarding  what  had  be¬ 
come  known  concerning  that  part  of  the  world 
which  lay  far  out  in  the  mysterious  western  hori¬ 
zon.  Whatever  real  or  valuable  discoveries  of 
trans-oceanic  lands  may  have  been  reported  be¬ 
fore  the  fifteenth  century,  they  had  produced  but 
little  effect  upon  the  European  mind  beyond  that 
of  sharpening  curiosity.  The  unreliability  of 
testimony  concerning  what  had  actually  been  seen 
by  voyagers  was  sometimes  a  really  formidable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  encouraging  maritime  en¬ 
terprise  as  the  slow-paced  centuries  had  come  and 
gone. 

At  last  a  man  of  action  and  intensity  of  purpose 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  A  large  part  of  his 
childhood  and  youth  had  been  spent  upon  the  sea. 
He  had  become  inspired  with  the  thought  that 
the  earth  was  round.  He  had  such  faith  in  his 
theory  that  he  was  ready  to  put  his  life  in  pawn 
to  make  the  hazardous  experiment  of  reaching 
the  Orient  by  way  of  the  west.  Year  after  year 
he  had  appealed  to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe 
to  furnish  him  the  necessary  means  for  undertak¬ 
ing  his  perilous  voyage;  year  after  year  those  ap¬ 
peals  had  been  met  with  indifference,  objection, 
ridicule,  or  insult.  Most  of  the  great  philoso- 
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phers  and  geographers  of  the  time  thought  the 
man  a  mere  visionary.  The  clergy  considered 
him  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  heretic.  Com¬ 
monplace  pedants,  unworthy  of  buckling  his  shoes, 
pointed  with  derision  to  his  geographical  views, 
and  rejoiced  in  their  own  conceit  and  ignorance. 
The  few  that  shared  his  opinions  or  sympathized 
with  his  projects  were  not  the  ones  that  could 
render  him  the  much  needed  assistance.  At 
length,  however,  a  sympathetic  cord  was  struck 
in  the  heart  of  a  female  sovereign,  and  eighteen 
years  of  toil,  poverty,  interviews,  arguments,  and 
prayers  were  rewarded  with  the  necessary  fur¬ 
nishings  for  his  unpropitious  expedition. 

The  story  of  that  long  lonely  immortal  voyage 
the  world  knows  by  heart.  The  difficulty  of  find¬ 
ing  willing  sailors  and  fitting  companions  for  the 
passage ;  the  mental  oscillation  between  hope  and 
fear,  expectation  and  disappointment,  on  the  part 
of  all  concerned  as  the  voyagers  pushed  out  upon 
waters  no  longer  familiar;  the  apprehensive  ter¬ 
rors  of  the  Sargasso  Sea  with  its  imaginary  rocks 
and  treacherous  sand-bars ;  the  strong  tendency  of 
the  trade  winds  to  bear  the  ships  southward  out 
of  their  natural  course;  the  strange  behavior  of 
the  magnetic  needle;  the  many  peculiar  phenom¬ 
ena  on  the  ocean  and  in  the  skies;  the  discourag¬ 
ing  distance,  which  even  the  intrepid  commander 
himself,  with  all  his  sagacity,  had  not  anticipated; 
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the  serious  mutiny  of  the  disheartened  crew;  the 
spirit-reviving  appearance  of  flocks  of  birds;  the 
indescribable  exultation  of  seeing  land;  the  be¬ 
stowal  of  the  word  “Indian”  upon  the  supposed 
Oriental  natives;  the  picturesque  planting  of  the 
royal  standard  of  Spain  upon  the  newly  found 
seashore — all  these  have  been  so  dramatically 
told  in  song  and  story  that  no  American  is  un¬ 
familiar  with  them. 

Nor  can  a  justice-loving  public  easily  forget 
many  regrettable  incidents  in  the  sequel.  With 
proofs  of  his  discovery,  this  great  sailor  returned 
in  triumph  to  his  native  land.  He  became  the 
man  of  the  hour,  the  homage-receiver  of  poten¬ 
tates.  He  made  three  more  voyages,  but  they 
were  accompanied  with  more  or  less  dark  days 
and  bitter  experiences.  He  was  appointed  vice¬ 
roy  over  the  lands  which  he  had  discovered;  but 
“uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,”  and  in¬ 
secure  is  the  one  bearing  a  halo  of  glory.  Petty 
jealousies  arose,  unscrupulous  subordinates  ma¬ 
ligned  his  character,  and  disgraceful  conspiracies 
gathered  thickly  about  him.  In  contrast  to  his 
triumphal  return  on  his  first  voyage,  he  was  sent 
home  on  the  third,  a  prisoner  in  chains. 

History  finds  slight  apology  for  such  conduct 
toward  the  great  admiral.  His  was  a  harsh  age, 
an  age  of  adventure,  discovery,  avarice,  piracy, 
and  murder;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  these,  the  un- 
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flinching  commander  stands  out  a  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  giant  in  comparison  with  most  of  his 
contemporaries.  Doubtless,  amid  the  robbery, 
violence,  mutiny,  and  assassination,  so  character¬ 
istic  of  those  turbulent  times,  a  strong  firm  hand 
was  required.  Mistakes  would  probably  be  made 
by  anyone  under  the  circumstances,  but  no  justi¬ 
fication  can  be  found  for  the  conduct  of  those  who 
carried  back  in  irons  this  man,  “through  the  At¬ 
lantic  sea  which  he  unchained  for  all  the  world 
to  come.” 

The  great  discovery,  in  spite  of  all  its  unpleas¬ 
ant  features,  was  worth  almost  any  price.  It  gave 
to  mankind  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  land 
area  equal  to  about  one  half  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Australia,  and  Africa  combined.  It  introduced  a 
long  series  of  explorations  leading  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  vital  facts  concerning  the  size,  shape, 
topography,  and  natural  phenomena  of  the  globe, 
in  regard  to  which  there  had  existed  so  much  of 
idle  speculation  and  gross  ignorance.  It  was  the 
impetus  that  created  the  long  continued  intensity 
of  research  which,  in  the  jungles  and  among  the 
icebergs,  has  enriched  and  revolutionized  the  geo¬ 
graphical  knowledge  of  the  human  race,  and 
finally  culminated  in  the  discovery  of  the  long- 
sought  poles  of  our  earth. 

Surprising  indeed  must  have  been  the  impres¬ 
sions  made  upon  the  mind  of  Columbus  and  his 
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companions  when  they  contrasted  the  shores  from 
which  they  had  sailed  with  those  to  which  they 
had  come.  If  from  some  lofty  place  in  the  skies 
the  great  admiral  could  have  looked  down  reflec¬ 
tively  upon  the  great  North  American  continent, 
he  would  have  found  many  physical  characteris¬ 
tics  common  to  both  divisions,  but,  as  a  whole, 
the  dissimilarities  would  have  been  far  more  no¬ 
ticeable. 

Europe  above  every  other  continent  of  the 
earth  is  noted  for  modesty  in  her  topographical 
appearance.  She  avoids  the  erratic  and  spectacu¬ 
lar  in  nature.  If  we  draw  a  line  on  the  map  of 
that  country  extending  from  Portugal  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Ural  mountain  chain,  and  another  from 
Cape  North  to  the  Island  of  Crete  the  point  of 
inter-section  will  prove  to  be  not  so  very  far  from 
the  centre  of  the  land-mass.  This  point  lies  also 
about  half  way  between  the  equator  and  the 
North  Pole.  This  intermediary  position  is  sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  topographic  aspect  of  the  continent. 
The  avoidance  of  extremes  is  one  of  her  most 
striking  characteristics. 

The  western  continent  is  four  times  the  size, 
and  North  America  much  more  than  twice  the 
size,  of  Europe. 

Looking  at  the  two  areas  more  in  detail,  we 
find  North  America  standing  out  almost  entirely 
by  itself,  a  large  strikingly  distinct  triangular 
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mass  facing  three  oceans;  while  Europe  is  a  pen¬ 
insula,  projecting  outward  from  the  north-west¬ 
ern  portion  of  Asia,  with  about  one-half  of  its 
boundary  touching  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  oceans, 
and  the  other  half,  in  nearly  equal  proportions, 
washed  by  southern  seas  and  enclosed  by  bar¬ 
riers  consisting  of  mountain  ranges  and  rivers. 

The  difference  in  acreage  of  mountain  terri¬ 
tory  between  the  two  continents  is  very  noticeable. 
If  simply  that  portion  of  the  Cordilleran  system 
which  lies  within  the  United  States  could  be  trans¬ 
ferred,  without  any  surface  disturbance,  across 
the  Atlantic,  it  would  cover  not  only  all  the  high¬ 
lands  but  also  all  the  lowlands  of  Europe,  exclud¬ 
ing  Russia,  and  much  unused  area  would  be  left 
over. 

No  mountain  peaks  within  European  borders 
lift  their  heads,  by  several  thousand  feet,  to  the 
height  attained  by  our  own  Mt.  Mitchell,  Popo¬ 
catepetl,  or  Orizaba. 

The  plateaus  of  Europe,  confined  as  they  are 
principally  to  a  broken  irregular  highland  extend¬ 
ing  from  Spain  to  the  Balkans,  are  hardly  worth 
mentioning  in  comparison  with  Mexico  and  the 
middle  western  portion  of  the  United  States. 

European  rivers  are  feeble  competitors  along¬ 
side  the  Mississippi,1  Columbia,  Yukon,  St.  Law- 

1  It  has  been  authentically  stated  that  the  Mississippi  dis¬ 
charges  more  water  into  the  sea  than  all  the  streams  of  Europe, 
large  and  small. 
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rence,  or  Mackenzie,  when  length  of  courses 
and  volume  of  water  are  considered.  Moreover, 
there  are  no  rivers  of  considerable  size  pouring 
into  lakes  with  no  outlets — lakes  such  as  those  of 
the  great  western  region  of  North  America  from 
which  the  civilized  American  to-day  manufac¬ 
tures  vast  quantities  of  salt  for  the  markets  of 
the  world,  and  which  the  aborigines  before  him, 
by  the  same  simple  process  of  evaporation,  made 
into  a  commercial  article  and  bartered  with  far¬ 
away  tribes.  Draper  1  says  that  four  hundred 
thousands  square  miles  of  North  America  send 
no  rivers  to  the  sea.  This  area  is  almost  as  large 
as  that  portion  of  continental  Europe  west  of 
the  Rhine  and  Rhone. 

The  European  lake  districts  are  insignificant, 
both  in  number  and  size  of  lakes  and  also  in  ex¬ 
tent  of  surface  measurement,  when  compared  with 
the  magnificent  unmatched  series  of  fresh-water 
sheets,  numbering  thousands  upon  thousands,  ex¬ 
tending  southeastward  over  a  wide  zone  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  to  the  Ohio  River  and 
then  northeastward  far  out  on  both  sides  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  its  mouth  and  on  to  the  extreme 
eastern  border  of  Labrador — covering  a  distance 
of  four  or  five  thousand  miles  in  length  and  in¬ 
cluding  a  third  of  the  total  territory  of  North 
America. 

1  “History  of  the  Civil  War,”  Vol.  I,  p.  50. 
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In  1492,  the  whole  area  of  European  forest 
country  would  have  seemed  hardly  more  than  a 
nursery  to  a  discoverer  turning  from  it  to  the 
boundless  and  variegated  woodlands  of  our  own 
great  continent.  On  a  wide  longitudinally  run¬ 
ning  strip  of  land,  bordering  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  extending  eastward  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  thence  over  a  broad  northern 
zone  reaching  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Alaska,  was 
an  unbroken  timber  country.  Continuous  with 
this,  along  the  great  western  plateau  from  the 
Yukon  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  was  a  vastly 
extended  woody  tract  of  gigantic  trees,  broken 
into,  here  and  there,  by  desert  lands,  but  throw¬ 
ing  out  in  every  direction  thousands  of  widely 
spreading  arms  over  mountainsides  and  along 
the  banks  of  innumerable  rivers. 

Duly  recognizing  the  noteworthy  thrifty  semi- 
tropical  plant  life  along  the  shores  and  upon  the 
islands  of  southern  Europe,  we  still  find  a  notice¬ 
able  lack  of  anything  comparable  with  the  luxuri¬ 
ant  flora  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  south¬ 
eastern  portion  of  the  United  States.  European 
countries  furnish  no  such  highly  colored  and  ex¬ 
uberant  flowers,  no  such  hot,  pungent,  and  astrin¬ 
gent  herbs,  shrubs,  and  grasses,  as  are  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the 
West  Indies. 

In  Europe  there  are  no  deserts,  no  stretches 
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of  waste,  no  immense  areas  of  plants  resembling 
our  cactus,  sagebrush,  and  greasewood  with  their 
poisonous  animal  accessories.  There  are,  ap¬ 
proximately  speaking,  no  vast  regions  of  deeply 
frozen  northern  lands  with  their  fringes  and 
patches  of  stunted  vegetation,  such  as  are  forci¬ 
bly,  and  sometimes  very  unpleasantly,  impressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  traveler  in  our  own 
country. 

The  variety  of  minerals  and  the  great  extent 
of  mineral  lands  in  North  America  far  exceed 
those  of  Europe.  A  single  state  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  can  furnish  samples  of  valuable 
inorganic  material  which  to  a  European  is  almost 
incomprehensible  in  amount  and  multiformity. 

In  extremity,  the  climate  of  North  America 
far  exceeds  that  of  Europe.  Its  five  thousand 
miles  of  northern  coastlands  are  icebound  and,  in 
contrast  to  Europe,  hardly  a  drop  of  water  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  tropics  finds  its  way  to  any  part 
of  the  shores  of  the  whole  frigid  region,  reach¬ 
ing  from  western  Alaska  to  eastern  Labrador.  A 
cold  current  pushes  southward  through  Bering 
Strait,  mingles  with  the  warmer  waters  of  the 
Japan  stream,  and  thus  helps  to  create  the  heavy 
fogs  along  the  Alaskan  coast.  Another  wide  ice¬ 
carrying  current  pours  southeastward  from  the 
waters  about  the  archipelagic  region  of  the  far 
frozen  north  down  through  Davis  Strait,  lower- 
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ing  the  temperature  along  the  foggy  coast  of 
Labrador  to  the  point  of  frigidity;  while  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  on  the  same  latitude,  the  climate,  because 
its  shores  are  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  is  mild  and  inviting. 

With  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  sixty  de¬ 
grees,  the  climate  about  southern  Europe — 
fringed  by  modest  mountain  chains,  temperate 
seas,  and  warm  deserts — is  balmy  and  charming; 
while  the  southern  shores  of  North  America, 
heated  in  the  rays  of  the  tropical  sun  and  bathed 
in  the  tepid  unceasing  rains  of  the  north-tropical 
trade-winds,  have  a  mean  annual  temperature  of 
eighty. 

The  fiords  and  archipelagoes  of  the  European 
coast  are  more  than  overmatched  in  size  and  va¬ 
riety  by  the  clusters  and  chains  of  capes,  penin¬ 
sulas,  promontories,  and  islands  found  in  various 
localities  along  the  far  extended  oceanic  coast¬ 
line,  reaching  from  southwestern  Canada  around 
the  northern  border  and  down  to  the  West  Indies. 

A  glance  at  a  physical  map  of  North  America 
suggests  at  once  that,  unlike  Europe,1  the  gen- 

1  While  our  chief  interest  here  lies  in  a  comparison  between 
the  physical  characteristics  of  North  America  and  those  of 
Europe,  a  glance  at  Asia,  on  account  of  more  extended  area 
and  more  emphatic  natural  features,  reveals  still  more  strik¬ 
ingly  this  important  feature  of  Western  continental  unity  and 
Eastern  continental  diversity.  The  greatness  of  the  scale  upon 
which  Asia  is  projected  impresses  us  first  of  all.  From  her 
unrivaled  elevated  interior,  her  great  rivers  flow  outward  in 
every  direction  into  oceans  and  seas — ice-clad,  temperate,  and 
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eral  topography  of  the  country  encourages  ethnic 
convergence,  and  presents  comparatively  little  hin¬ 
drance  to  tribal  intercommunication.  The  in¬ 
terior  of  North  America  may  be  roughly  likened 
to  an  irregular  saucer  or  a  trough,  that  of  Europe 
to  a  pyramid.  In  North  America,  large  water¬ 
courses,  like  the  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Arkansas, 
unite  with  the  Mississippi  to  form  the  most  im¬ 
portant  river  system  in  the  civilized  world;  in 
Europe,  the  chief  rivers  like  the  Rhine,  Danube, 
Rhone,  and  Loire,  rise  in  a  great  central  high¬ 
land,  their  sources  not  very  far  from  one  another, 
and  diverge  in  the  direction  of  the  four  points  of 
the  compass.  In  the  one  case  there  is  a  tendency 

tropical — and  into  land-locked  or  ocean-skirting  bays,  gulfs, 
straits,  sounds,  channels  and  estuaries,  fringed  with  dwarfish 
arctic  shrubbery,  leafless  desert  plant-life,  or  superluxuriant 
jungles.  In  fact,  nearly  encompassing  this  vast  land  mass  is  a 
series  of  water-bodies  unrivaled  elsewhere  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  proportional  number  and  magnitude. 

To  the  northward,  the  Obi,  Yenisei,  and  Lena,  with  their  in¬ 
numerable  tributaries,  send  their  waters  for  thousands  of  miles 
to  overflow  their  banks  and  expand  into  great  frozen  lakes  and 
estuaries  on  the  Siberian  coast.  Separated  by  mountain  ranges 
from  this  northern  network  of  rivers,  the  Amur  works  its  way 
for  nearly  three  thousand  miles  toward  the  northeast  till  it 
terminates  in  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  Eastward,  from  the  lofty 
Plateau  of  Tibet,  the  crooked  Hwang  flows  out  of  this  greatest 
mountain  district  of  the  continent,  and,  sweeping  along  for  a 
distance  of  twenty-eight  hundred  miles,  finally  discharges  its 
yellow  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Pechili.  Farther  southward, 
the  rival  Yangtze,  from  the  far  inland  elevations,  breaking 
through  its  gigantic  rocky  barriers  and  gathering  waters  from 
innumerable  tributaries  along  its  course  of  three  thousand 
miles,  steadily  moves  over  its  great  alluvial  plain  and  finally 
mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  East  China  Sea.  For  a 
distance  of  twenty-six  hundred  miles,  on  a  comparatively 
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toward  centralization,  an  inclination  to  encourage 
unification  of  the  population;  in  the  other,  to  sepa¬ 
rate  and  differentiate,  to  form  small  distinct  com¬ 
munities.  These  physical  conditions  in  early  na¬ 
tion-making  periods,  when  locomotion  is  of  a 
primitive  kind  and  intercommunication  greatly  im¬ 
peded  by  comparatively  slight  obstacles,  become 
very  important  factors  in  the  origins,  growth,  and 
destiny  of  a  continental  population.  North 
America,  with  more  than  double  the  area  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  on  account  of  its  topographically  unifying 
tendencies,  has  brought  forth  one  native  race,  dif¬ 
fering,  to  be  sure,  very  much  in  modes  of  living, 
since  they  are  distributed  under  Arctic,  temper- 

straight  line  to  the  southeast,  the  famous  Mekong  dashes  for¬ 
ward  to  pour  its  contents  over  a  great  tongue  of  land  into  the 
China  Sea.  Off  the  southern  coast,  the  Bay  of  Bengal  receives 
the  voluminous  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  and 
the  Arabian  Sea  the  Indus: — all  of  which  with  their  tributaries 
flow  down  from  the  wooded  sides  of  the  greatest  mountain 
mass  in  the  world  and  enrich  the  plains  of  the  great  empires 
below.  Over  this  vast  southern  stretch  of  land  are  many  other 
rivers  like  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  Irawadi,  lesser  in  size 
but  of  special  ethnic  and  historic  importance,  the  valleys  of 
which  in  the  course  of  ages  have  nourished  flourishing  prin¬ 
cipalities. 

These  great  radically  separated  river  systems,  insuperable 
mountain  ranges,  and  isolated  peninsulas  and  islands  have 
always  affected  the  Asiatic  population  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  Europe,  but  on  a  much  more  extended  scale.  Asia  pre¬ 
sents  greater  contrasts  and  more  striking  physical  features. 
Her  people  have  been  divided  into  more  sharply  defined 
groups,  and  have  presented  more  diversified  race  character¬ 
istics.  Her  fearful  monsoons,  tempests,  earthquakes,  and  other 
violent  agitations  of  nature  have  had  a  tremendous  effect  upon 
the  progress,  retrogression,  religion,  social  life,  and  various 
activities  and  customs  of  the  multitudinous  peoples  within  her 
confines. 
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ate,  and  tropical  skies,  but  nevertheless  one  race, 
or  more  strictly  a  part  of  one  great  hemispheric 
race,  bound  in,  almost  completely,  by  three  great 
oceans  and  constituting  a  unique  and  distinctive 
homogeneity.  Draw  an  imaginary  line  connecting 
the  mouths  of  the  Mackenzie,  St.  Lawrence,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  Rio  Grande,  and  this  whole  compara¬ 
tively  unbroken  quadrilateral  area,  this  great 
level  interior  country,  with  its  millions  of  square 
miles,  suggests  to  the  imagination  the  nomadic, 
interchangeable,  and  interdependent  life  which, 
from  earliest  times,  must  have  been  led  by  man 
and  beast.  The  large  and  numerous  rivers  of 
this  great  region,  flowing  for  thousands  of  miles 
over  vast  stretches  of  plains,  prairies,  and  wood¬ 
lands,  and  passing,  canal-like,  to  the  oceans  in 
many  directions,  enticed  millions  of  living  things, 
brute  and  human,  upon  their  grassy  and  sylvan 
banks.  There  was  a  marked  interlinking  of  in¬ 
terests,  a  dependence  of  life  upon  life. 

Shaler  1  has  directed  our  attention  to  the  inter¬ 
esting  fact  that  Europe,  with  its  striking  profv 
sion  of  peninsulas,  islands,  mountain-enclosed  val¬ 
leys  and  plains,  and  peculiarly  isolated  territories, 
stands  out  as  a  continent  especially  fitted  for  the 
production  of  variety  of  peoples.  Unlike  condi¬ 
tions  in  America,  small  isolated  tribes  and  na¬ 
tions,  differing  very  widely  from  one  another, 

1  “Nature  and  Man  in  America,”  p.  152  et  seq. 
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have  spontaneously  developed  here  and  there  upon 
that  much  diversified  land, — tribes,  communities, 
and  nations,  each  with  its  own  striking  native 
characteristics  and  peculiarities. 

The  Scandinavian  Peninsula  has  produced  a 
strong  venturesome  population  inured  to  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  privations  of  tempestuous  seas  and 
storm-assailed  coasts. 

The  flat  surface  of  Denmark  has  fostered  a 
people,  who,  though  closely  related  in  many  ways 
to  their  Scandinavian  neighbors,  have  differed 
from  them  very  greatly  in  physical  and  mental 
characteristics,  and,  in  fact,  have  differed  very 
materially  from  any  other  group  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Her  inhabitants,  Janus-like,  have  al¬ 
ways  been  obliged  to  look  toward  a  monotonous 
sea  and  a  still  more  monotonous  interior. 

Great  Britain  became  an  island  by  reason  of 
the  high  tides  that  surged  back  and  forth  along 
the  southern  shores,  tearing  away  the  land  until 
complete  separation  from  France  had  been  ef¬ 
fected.  The  isolated  inhabitants,  through  this 
circumstance,  have  crystallized  into  a  powerful 
people  with  all  the  independent  and  self-centered 
traits  of  a  typical  insular  nation. 

Spain,  standing  like  a  sentinel  at  the  western 
portal  of  the  Mediterranean,  admitted  within  her 
borders,  in  her  earlier  days,  the  Mohammedan 
hordes,  who  radically  modified  the  tendencies  and 
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dispositions  of  the  native  population.  Her  great 
northern  mountain  wall,  however,  held  back  the 
invaders  and  saved  Central  Europe  from  Orien¬ 
tal  aggression;  nevertheless,  the  coming  of  this 
eastern  foreigner  has  modified  to  a  marked  de¬ 
gree  the  whole  social,  political,  and  religious  life 
of  the  people. 

Italy,  protecting  herself  on  the  north  by  the 
most  majestic  mountain  range  of  all  Europe  and 
stretching  herself  like  a  great  giantess  far  south¬ 
ward  into  the  central  waters  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  has  suggested,  by  the  very  boldness  of 
her  position,  the  potency  of  her  place  among  the 
southern  nations  of  the  continent. 

Little  Greece,  with  numerous  mountain  ranges 
separating  her  territory  into  natural  enclosures 
and  ever  forcing  her  population  into  detached 
and  generally  hostile  communities,  with  her 
advantageous  seashore  and  enticing  outlying 
islands,  with  her  charming  climate  and  romantic 
scenery,  gave  to  the  world  a  culture  and  a  pro¬ 
tean  history  from  which  every  civilized  nation 
since  that  day  has  profited.  Within  that  small 
exceptionally  favored  territory,  there  was  nat¬ 
urally  produced  an  evolution  in  human  life  and 
institutions  which,  in  many  ways,  succeeding  gen¬ 
erations  have  never  rivaled. 

Out  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterran¬ 
ean,  along  the  border  line  between  Europe  and 
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Asia,  is  the  peninsula  on  which  the  Turk  erected 
his  great  city,  a  city  hemmed  in  between  two 
plateaus  and  two  seas,  and  typically  representing 
the  Ottoman  of  two  continents.  There,  in  his 
isolation,  occupying  a  peculiar  corner  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  this  race  representative  has  developed  a 
culture  that  stands  out  in  glaring  contrasts  to  every 
other  nation  of  Europe. 

On  the  crest  of  the  European  pyramid,  the 
Swiss  peasantry,  surrounded  by  powerful  and 
greedy  nations,  have  maintained  their  existence 
and  created  those  institutions  which  are  character¬ 
istics  of  freedom-loving  mountaineers.  Unlike 
other  nations  of  the  continent  they  are  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  invasions,  and  therefore  have  de¬ 
veloped  that  sort  of  independence  which  flour¬ 
ishes  on  isolated  highlands. 

So  these  island  homes,  mountain  districts,  pen¬ 
insula  areas,  and  secluded  provinces  of  Europe 
gave  rise  to  isolated  community  life  remarkably 
striking  and  far-reaching. 

In  this  comparison  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
North  America  is  devoid  of  variety  in  topog¬ 
raphy.  Variance  in  natural  geographical  fea¬ 
tures  is  very  notable,  and  that  variance  is  found 
even  upon  a  much  more  extended  scale  than  that 
of  Europe;  but  it  is  different  in  kind.  Between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  the  Arctic  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  multiformity  of  climate,  soil, 
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elevation,  mineral  products,  animal  and  vegetable 
life  is  self-evident;  but,  in  contrast  to  Europe,  here 
exists  a  great  theatre  built  especially  to  hold 
within  its  vast  interior  a  great  population,  bound 
together  by  mutual  interests,  and  each  group  play¬ 
ing  its  tragedies  and  comedies  with  indissolvable 
relationship  to  neighboring  groups.  As  a  whole, 
however,  our  country  is  topographically  a  unit. 
Upon  portions  of  the  coast-line  or  out  away  from 
it,  especially  to  the  northward,  are  a  few  isolated 
regions,  which  are  not  intimately  a  part  of  this 
great  continental  unity,  but  they  are  not  such  as 
would  especially  attract  primitive  communities 
and  stimulate  empire-building. 

Aside  from  the  predominating  fact  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  level  or  concave  interior,  this  tendency 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  to  be  thrown  into  contact 
with  one  another  and  to  constitute,  thereby,  one 
great  race  appears  especially  emphasized  when 
other  topogaphical  features  of  North  America 
are  noticed,  particularly  those  which,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  stronger  natural  laws,  tend  to  create 
ethnological  differences  among  groups  of  people. 

Characteristic  Old  World  localities  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  New  World  with  notable  faithful¬ 
ness.  The  imagination  is  not  overtaxed  in  find¬ 
ing  patches  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  even 
Australia  scattered  here  and  there  all  the  way 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Panama. 
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Especially  on  the  rim  of  North  America  there  is 
a  copying  of  Old  World  features  with  striking  ex¬ 
actness  and  multiformity.  Far  to  the  north  is  a 
Russia-Siberian  tundra  land.  Western  Alaska  is 
another  Norway,  with  veritable  fiords,  table¬ 
lands,  drizzling  fogs,  frozen  shores,  and  fish- 
teeming  waters.  On  the  western  border-land  be¬ 
tween  British  America  and  the  United  States, 
comprising  principally  the  present  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  is  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles,  with 
their  rains,  fogs,  moderate  extremity  of  seasons 
and,  perhaps  most  notable  of  all,  great  wealth 
of  natural  resources.1  Oregon,  physiographically, 
is  an  American  Germany  to  which  the  cereals, 
grasses,  and  vegetables,  growing  along  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  could  be  transferred 
without  danger  of  losing  any  of  their  essential 
qualities.  The  basins  and  saline  lakes  of  the 
Utah  country  are,  in  many  particulars,  not  unlike 
the  regions  about  the  Caspian  Sea.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  climate  and  vegetation  is  a  reminder  of 
Greece.  In  Arizona  and  northern  Mexico,  we 
find  a  veritable  Arabia  with  superabundance  of 
dazzling  sunshine  and  blinding  sand-storms. 
Palestine  is  represented  by  New  Mexico,  upon 

1  In  this  section,  from  the  Frazer  River  to  the  Columbia, 
extending  back  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  we 
have  the  most  varied  opportunities  for  industries  which  are 
afforded  by  any  portion  of  the  American  Continent. 
Shaler — “Nature  and  Man  in  America,”  p.  262. 
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whose  arid  plains  and  along  whose  scanty  brooks 
and  rivers,  one  would  almost  instinctively  expect 
to  see  the  tents  and  mud-houses  of  the  Galilean. 
Sonora  is  another  Persia,  bordered  by  another 
Red  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  whole 
southern  portion  of  the  United  States  exemplifies, 
in  the  western  hemisphere,  the  climate  and  nat¬ 
ural  features  generally  of  the  lands  on  the  north¬ 
ern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Asiatic  lands  farther  eastward.  Bits  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  are  duplicated  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America;  and  fragments  of  landscape  from  China, 
Spain,  Roumania,  and  a  dozen  other  notable  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  could  be  shifted  in 
imagination  to  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
with  little  or  no  loss  of  harmonious  relationship. 

Thus,  North  America,  this  land  of  mosaics, 
with  its  patterns  and  samples  of  Old  World  scen¬ 
ery,  Old  World  climates,  and  Old  World  phe¬ 
nomena  in  general,  stands  out,  nevertheless,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  continents  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  even  on  the  same  lines  of  latitude, 
in  one  predominating  particular — a  converging, 
concentrating,  geographical  tendency  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  population  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  to  create  and  preserve  ethnic  unity. 


II 


EARLY  RELATIONSHIP  IN  NORTH 
AMERICA  BETWEEN  MAN  AND  BEAST 

Primitive  man  is  thrown  into  close  and  distinc¬ 
tive  association  with  the  wild  beasts  about  him. 
The  relationship  is  remarkable  from  the  view¬ 
points  of  both  alliance  and  alienation.  He  fights 
and  destroys  them,  in  order  to  protect  and  save 
himself;  he  allows  them  to  live,  in  order  to  tame 
them  and  use  them  for  food;  he  converts  them 
into  servants,  in  order  that  they  may  do  his  drudg¬ 
ery;  and  he  makes  them  his  companions,  in  order 
that  they  may  help  him  meet  his  every  day  needs. 
They  are  to  him  friends  and  enemies,  defenders 
and  assailants,  mates  and  vassals.  One  has  but 
to  recall  the  uses  of  animals,  once  wild  and  hostile 
but  now  tame  and  companionable,  to  realize  the 
various  ways,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  which 
man  is  assisted  by  them.  How  much  in  a  civilized 
community  is  the  every  day  value  of  the  horse, 
cow,  sheep,  hog,  hen,  dog,  and  cat — to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  incidental  service  of  others  less  com¬ 
mon. 
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Hundreds  of  kinds  of  North  American  ani¬ 
mals  had  been  made  use  of  from  time  immemorial 
by  the  aborigines,  when  the  discoverers  of  the 
continent  came.  Scores  of  animals,  even  in  each 
exceptionally  unfavorable  locality,  were  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  protection 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  particular  locality. 
Simply  to  attempt  to  catalogue  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  ones  would  result  in  a  tediously  long  list. 
Millions  of  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  quails,  pigeons, 
and  doves  pervaded  the  air.  Foxes,,  rabbits, 
beavers,  otters,  minks,  muskrats,  wolverines, 
prairie-dogs,  raccoons,  weasles,  woodchucks,  bad¬ 
gers,  squirrels,  and  chipmunks  are  but  samples  of 
the  smaller  species  many  of  which  overran  every 
section  of  North  America  between  the  two  oceans. 
Buffaloes,  bears,  deer,  panthers,  wolves,  and  wild 
sheep,  constituted  the  most  prominent  of  the 
larger  quadrupeds.  Fish  of  the  ocean,  lake,  and 
river,  along  with  clams,  crabs,  oysters,  lobsters, 
turtles,  and  frogs,  were  forcibly  or  cunningly 
taken  from  both  salt  and  fresh  waters.  Even 
insects  of  the  most  loathsome  species,  along  with 
snails,  snakes,  and  locusts,  were  contributors  to 
the  wants  of  the  North  American  native.  Many 
animals  not  only  furnished  him  the  daily  neces¬ 
saries  already  mentioned  but  were  significant  fac¬ 
tors  in  his  social  and  religious  ceremonials.  As 
a  sociological  and  governmental  factor  of  aborig- 
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inal  history  the  totemic  influence  has  been  so  far 
reaching  as  to  be  almost  incomprehensible;  and, 
in  many  parts  of  North  America,  the  Indian 
mythology  has  been  as  deeply  imbued  with  ani¬ 
mal  worship  as  was  that  of  ancient  Egypt. 

While  thousands  of  animals  of  land,  water, 
and  sky,  large  and  small,  general  and  local,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  daily  activities,  the  convenience, 
and  safety,  and  the  social  and  religious  welfare 
of  the  indigines  in  general,  a  few  of  the  larger  and 
nobler  species  were  so  deeply  associated  with  ab¬ 
original  life  and  character  that  they  deserve  more 
than  a  passing  notice. 

Wild  beasts  originally  pick  their  way  through 
the  forests  or  over  the  barrens,  and,  following 
one  another,  day  after  day,  gradually  establish 
a  perceptible  route,  which  afterward  develops  into 
a  clearly  defined  pathway  over  which  their  suc¬ 
cessors  travel  for  ages.  Rude  men  of  those  early 
times  sooner  or  later  appropriate,  those  same 
beaten  paths,  travel  over  them  for  centuries,  then 
relinquish  them  to  more  advanced  people,  who,  in 
turn,  utilize  them,  improve  them,  drive  and  ride 
domestic  animals  upon  them,  and,  at  last,  convert 
them  into  great  thoroughfares  and  railroad  lines. 
Thus  the  wild  beast  unwittingly  selects  the  course 
along  which  the  cautious  hunter  steals,  the  pio¬ 
neer  travels,  the  army  marches,  and  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  nation  moves. 
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Of  all  wild  beasts  of  North  America,  the  buf¬ 
falo,  on  account  of  the  geographically  advanta¬ 
geous  lands  over  which  he  journeyed  as  well  as  his 
special  fitness  for  travel,  has  exerted  a  far  greater 
influence  on  human  migration  in  North  America 
than  any  other  animal,  perhaps  more  than  all 
others  together.  His  range  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  has  extended  approximately  over  one  half 
of  the  continent  and  three  quarters  of  the  United 
States.  Evidences  of  the  presence  of  this  animal 
are  found  throughout  the  region  of  country 
stretching  from  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie  River 
and  Great  Slave  Lake  in  the  north  to  the  southern 
portion  of  Mexico  in  the  south,  and  from  western 
New  York  and  the  Carolinas  in  the  east  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Oregon  in  the  west. 

The  plains  and  prairies  of  the  interior  of  the 
United  States,  however,  were  the  natural  and  fav¬ 
orite  feeding-grounds  of  this  animal,  which  of  all 
ruminants  of  the  entire  western  world,  was,  on 
the  whole,  the  largest,  most  interesting,  and  most 
important.  In  the  spring  season,  he  followed  the 
receding  snows  and  newly  sprouting  grasses 
northward  over  many  degrees  of  latitude,  and  up¬ 
ward  toward  the  mountain  summits  through  many 
changes  in  elevation;  and,  in  advance  of  winter 
snows  and  Alpine  tempests,  he  returned  to  more 
congenial  climates  and  more  inviting  retreats.  He 
therefore  naturally  became  nomadic,  and  a  su- 
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perior  pedestrian.  When  he  traveled,  he  went  in 
company  with  his  fellows  in  single  file,  and  the 
whole  herd  formed  a  lengthy  spectacular  proces¬ 
sion.  For  salt  and  other  needed  inorganic  sub¬ 
stance  he  made  long  journeys  to  water-holes  and 
mineral  springs.  The  Kentucky  caves  and  licks 
became  points  from  which  radiated  innumerable 
well-beaten  trails  reaching  out  for  hundreds  of 
miles  in  all  directions,  but  especially  westward. 
Over  these  the  herds  passed  in  thousands.  They 
also  crowded  over  mesas  and  through  the  canons 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions  to  reach  hot  and 
cold  mineral  pools  and  salty  lakes.  Many  other 
localities  attracted  them.  In  fact,  large  or  small 
bodies  of  mineral  waters  abounded,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  throughout  the  whole  country  where 
these  animals  ranged;  and  the  existence  of  such 
bodies  was  clearly  indicated  by  the  various  trails 
leading  to  them. 

The  food  and  drink  problem,  of  course,  occu¬ 
pied  the  first  and  chief  attention  of  the  buffalo, 
and  was  the  greatest  agency  in  contributing  to¬ 
ward  the  formation  of  his  habits.  On  account 
of  the  changing  seasons,  the  longest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  trails  lay  in  a  north  and  south  direction. 

These  animals  were  strikingly  uncouth  but  were 
fine  pedestrians,  and  in  case  of  necessity  could 
run  as  swiftly  as  horses.  They  climbed  over  the 
crags  of  mountains  with  the  agility  of  goats  and 
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swam  streams  and  rivers  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
In  the  winter  they  did  not  hesitate  to  cross  on 
the  ice  of  even  the  largest  rivers;  and,  many  times, 
when  indiscreetly  a  large  herd,  through  fear  or 
consociation,  was  attempting  passage,  the  accumu¬ 
lated  weight  of  the  animals  was  more  than  the 
ice  could  bear,  and  great  destruction  of  life  fol¬ 
lowed. 

The  greater  herds — a  single  body  oftentimes 
reaching  thousands  in  number1 — were  composed  of 
various  bands,  each  under  the  leadership  of  a 
champion  bull,  a  big  fierce  fighter,  maintaining 
his  supremacy  only  by  engaging  in  daily  conflicts 
with  jealous  rivals.  The  law  of  the  “survival  of 
the  fittest”  was  therefore  always  painfully  in  evi¬ 
dence. 

When  at  rest,  these  bands  arranged  themselves 
apparently  with  the  idea  of  protection  in  mind. 
The  calves  and  females  huddled  in  a  compact 
circular  body,  and  the  larger  males  formed  a  pro¬ 
tecting  outer  guard.  The  strength  and  fighting 
qualities  of  these  defenders  insured  comparative 
safety.  Few  of  the  native  animals  of  North 
America  cared  to  engage  in  contests  with  them. 
The  grizzly  bear  was  the  most  formidable  excep¬ 
tion.  The  unprotected  females,  the  sick,  the  very 
old  and  the  very  young  oftentimes  could  not  be 
well  shielded,  and  were  therefore  at  the  mercy 
of  prowling  wolves,  pumas,  and  coyotes.  In  ad- 
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dition  to  these  enemies,  unfortunate  estrays  were 
constantly  followed  by  vultures,  eagles,  and  buz¬ 
zards,  eager  to  obtain  their  share  of  any  pros¬ 
pective  carrion  feasts. 

Other  characteristics  of  this  noted  animal,  and 
especially  his  connection  with  the  aborigines,  will 
be  noted  elsewhere.  The  thought  emphasized 
here  is  the  importance  of  the  buffalo  as  a  pioneer 
trail-maker.  Senator  Benton  truly  said  that  the 
buffalo  blazed  the  way  for  the  railroads  to  the 
Pacific,  but  this  statement  is  only  a  faint  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  importance  of  the  animal 
as  a  pathfinder  and  road-maker.  Railways  of  our 
country  from  the  cold  frozen  zone  of  the  north 
to  the  heated  jungle  regions  of  the  south,  have 
been  built  upon  paths  long  ago  beaten  into  ex¬ 
istence  by  the  ceaseless  tread  of  these  restless 
vagrants.  Distinguished  pioneers  and  explorers, 
Boone,  Gist,  Walker,  Coronado,  and  scores  of 
men  less  known,  testify  to  the  sagacity  and  gen¬ 
eral  ability  of  the  animal  as  a  traveler,  and  to 
the  aid  rendered  by  him  to  the  settlers  of  primi¬ 
tive  American  regions. 

As  a  pedestrian  he  displayed  excellent  judg¬ 
ment.  In  swamp-lands  he  kept  on  the  higher 
ridges;  on  the  mountains  he  sought  the  lowest 
passes;  upon  plains  and  prairies,  with  their  rough 
surfaces,  he  selected  the  naturally  smoothest 
ways;  in  the  crossing  of  rivers  he  avoided  the 
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treacherous  quicksands  and  destructive  whirl¬ 
pools.  This  ability  of  the  animal  to  choose  fav¬ 
orable  routes  for  travel  is  testified  to  by  Davis 
in  the  following  words :  “The  Indians  seem  well 
aware  of  this  fact,  for  in  moving  their  villages 
they  make  use  of  the  stream-crossings  used  by 
the  buffalo,  knowing  that  by  so  doing  they  travel 
by  the  most  convenient  route.”  1 

A  striking  feature  associated  with  the  life  and 
migrations  of  the  buffalo  was  the  prevalence  of 
wallows.  Knowing  such  to  be  in  existence,  the 
animals  would  travel  for  many  miles  to  get  to 
them,  otherwise  they  would  make  them.  If  pos¬ 
sible  a  damp  spot  is  selected.  Then,  with  the 
feet  and  horns  of  the  animal,  ground  is  torn  up 
and  the  dirt  pushed  outward  and  upward  until 
a  basin  three  or  four  feet  in  depth  and  large 
enough  to  contain  the  occupant  in  a  prostrate  po¬ 
sition  is  formed.  With  the  aid  of  rain  or  seep¬ 
age  water  this  hollow  becomes  a  muddy  pool.  To 
this  the  animal  betakes  himself,  sprawls  about  on 
his  sides  and  back,  and  finally  departs  carrying 
a  heavy  coating  of  wet  earth,  destined  soon  to  dry 
in  the  sun  and  become  an  armor  against  annoy¬ 
ing  insects.  Protection  against  noisome  pests, 
however,  has  not  been  the  only  reason  for  seeking 
these  wallows,  though  it  has  evidently  been  the 
primary  one.  Sometimes  the  hollows  are  made  in 

1  Harper’s  Magazine ,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  p.  152. 
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localities  where  there  is  little  or  no  moisture,  and 
into  one  of  these  the  animal  goes,  and  paws,  and 
twists,  and  kicks,  and  wriggles,  and  swings  him¬ 
self  round  and  round  on  his  humpy  back.  He 
does  this  evidently  from  the  same  motive  that 
prompts  the  horse  to  roll.  It  is  certainly  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  these  maneuvers  are  per¬ 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  himself  of 
the  irritating  sensations  which  accompany  the 
process  of  coat-shedding. 

Furthermore,  looked  at  from  standpoint  of 
food-supply  to  the  American  aborigines,  we  would 
search  in  vain  for  another  native  animal  which 
has  held  so  important  a  place  as  the  bison.  No 
other  native  animal  contributed  so  extensively  to 
the  comfort,  mode  of  life,  and  very  character  of 
those  indigines.  He  practically  created  and  pre¬ 
scribed  the  sort  of  life  which  was  led  by  the  great 
group  of  central  tribes.  But  the  influence  of  the 
animal  extended  far  beyond  the  border  line  of  the 
great  treeless  or  scantily  forested  interior  basin. 
From  the  far  northern  Hudson  Bay  region,  after 
journeys  of  hundreds  of  miles,  he  was  reached 
and  pursued  by  the  Crees;  by  the  game-seekers 
of  Mexico  he  was  hunted  and  slaughtered  with 
unbridled  license;  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  val¬ 
leys  he  was  always  a  prey  to  the  meat-subsisting 
tribes  that  roved  for  thousands  of  miles  along  the 
foothills  in  search  of  forage;  and,  from  the  east- 
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ern  slopes  of  the  Alleghenies,  the  natives  jour¬ 
neyed  over  mountain  paths  to  capture  him,  as  he 
came  with  his  thousand  companions  to  the  salt 
licks  of  Kentucky.  The  large  area  over  which 
this  noted  quadruped  ranged,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
vast  number  of  Indian  tribes  modified  by  his  pres¬ 
ence;  the  limitless  aggregation  of  indivdiual  ani¬ 
mals  and  families  of  animals,  within  the  ordinary 
herd,  especially  on  the  open  plains;  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  size,  strength,  and  swiftness  of  the  beast 
himself;  the  irresistible  stampedes  of  the  great 
herds;  the  ferocity  of  the  brutes,  individually  or 
collectively,  when  approached  and  disturbed  by 
hungry  human  food-hunters;  the  mixture  of  in¬ 
genuity,  caution,  and  courage  exemplified  in  cap¬ 
turing  the  terrorizing  beasts,  whether  by  snaring, 
stalking,  or  encircling;  the  amazing  number  of 
interesting  ways  in  which  the  animal  contributed 
to  the  every  day  life  and  actual  existence  of  the 
red  man — all  these  have  cooperated  to  form  one 
of  the  most  interesting  relationships  between  man 
and  beast  that  the  world  has  chronicled.  An 
excuse,  therefore,  for  a  somewhat  minute  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  animal  as  a  food-furnisher  and 
general-supply  agent  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
stated  regarding  him  as  a  trail-maker,  seems  un¬ 
necessary. 

The  color  of  this  animal  is  naturally  dark,  but 
the  scorching  sun  of  the  plains  soon  changes  the 
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new  glossy  autumn  coat  to  a  tawny  hue.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  white  buffalo  would  be  found,  but  he 
was  looked  upon  by  the  natives  with  mistrust  and 
superstition.  Even  to  have  seen  such  an  animal 
was  often  considered  a  sufficient  cause  for  regret 
and  lamentation;  to  kill  it  was  to  court  death; 
and  to  touch  the  hide  after  death  was  to  bring  on 
disease  and  self-destruction. 

The  buffalo  bull  was  some  nine  or  ten  feet  in 
length — exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  would  meas¬ 
ure  about  twenty  inches — and  from  five  to  six  in 
height  at  the  hump.  The  females  were  about  a 
third  smaller.  The  weight  of  the  bull  was  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  hundred  pounds,  some  reports 
exceeding  this  number.  Theodore  R.  Davis  says: 
“The  average  gross  weight  of  a  young  bull  is 
about  twenty-five  hundred  pounds.  I  once  killed 
a  buffalo  that  weighed  over  three  thousand 
pounds.”  1  A  specimen  of  that  size  has  evidently 
been  exceptional. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  animal,  wher¬ 
ever  found,  has  been  anything  but  handsome. 
The  forward  half  of  the  body  of  the  bull,  for 
instance,  is  disproportionally  large  and  burly. 
The  shoulders  are  massive,  and  just  back  of  them 
is  a  hump  which,  especially  when  the  animal  is 
fleshy,  stands  up  so  very  prominent  that  it  sug¬ 
gests  deformity.  The  chest  is  very  broad  and 

1  Harper’s  Magazine,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  p.  128. 
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deep.  The  neck  is  large  and  muscular.  The 
front  of  the  head  is  flat,  the  nose  short  and  black, 
and  the  eyes  are  small.  The  horns  are  dark  and 
stubby,  running  backward,  upward,  and  forward, 
in  a  sort  of  half  circle.  The  hair  is  curly,  some¬ 
what  woolly,  and  capable  of  being  woven.  Over 
the  shoulders,  neck,  and  head  is  a  heavy  mane  of 
strikingly  long  tangled  hair,  portions  of  which 
fall  over  the  eyes  and,  more  or  less,  obstruct  the 
vision.  From  the  throat  and  chin  of  the  bull 
especially,  hangs  a  long  beard.  The  legs  are 
short  and  strong,  the  feet  cloven.  His  sense  of 
smell  is  keenly  developed  and  to  approach  him  one 
should  come  cautiously  from  the  direction  toward 
which  the  wind  blows.  He  walks  with  his  head 
drooped.  According  to  wrinkles  on  the  horns, 
buffaloes  are  reported  to  live  for  fifty  years;  but, 
considering  the  average  age  of  the  bovine  race 
and  the  endangered  life  which  the  bison  has  led, 
an  animal  of  that  age  must  have  been  very  rare. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  buffalo,  like  the  camel,  is 
especially  favored  with  a  body  constituted  to  go 
without  water  for  many  days  at  a  time.  On  the 
dry  lands  of  North  America,  however,  all  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  even  up  to  that  of  the  natives 
themselves,  has  seemed  to  accustom  itself  to  en¬ 
durance  with  but  little  drink. 

To  the  American  Indian  the  buffalo  was  first 
of  all  valuable  as  food.  There  were  various  ways 
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of  capturing  him.  In  northern  regions,  lands  of 
the  Sioux  and  Algonkins,  he  was  killed  by  stalk¬ 
ing,  or  by  being  followed  about  in  the  deep  snow- 
fields,  the  pursuer  going  on  snow  shoes.  When 
the  snow  was  crusted,  the  struggling  animal  would 
break  through,  and  the  hunter,  walking  unencum¬ 
bered  upon  the  surface,  could  easily  dispatch  him. 

In  snowless  regions  other  ways  of  capturing 
the  animal  were  popular.  In  pre-Columbian  days 
and  for  sometime  afterward,  before  the  horse 
became  a  factor  in  the  pursuit,  the  hunters  moved 
cautiously  up  among  the  herds  and  quietly  killed 
the  animals  at  the  risk  of  being  attacked  or  stam¬ 
peded.  Often  the  hunters  would  move  up  on  all 
fours,  disguised  in  skins  of  antelopes  or  of  buf¬ 
falo  calves. 

Where  trees  were  plentiful,  trunks  and 
branches  were  ingeniously  converted  into  fences 
forming  pens  into  which  the  beasts  were  driven 
and  slaughtered.  Converging  lanes  of  trees  or 
other  material  at  naturally  advantageous  places 
were  often  constructed  so  that  the  animals  could 
be  forced  into  a  compact  body  and  the  foremost 
driven  over  a  precipice  on  account  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  frightened  ones  behind.  Driving  the 
beasts  into  gullies,  ravines,  and  sandy  river  beds, 
where  they  were  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the 
pursuer,  was  a  very  common  way  of  slaughtering 
them.  Indeed  a  surprisingly  great  number  of  in- 
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genious  devices  were  to  be  found  all  over  the 
prairies  and  plains,  by  means  of  which  the  ani¬ 
mals  brought  on  their  own  destruction. 

The  time  of  year  for  hunting  these  animals 
was  carefully  chosen,  for  it  was  desirable  to  ob¬ 
tain  them  when  they  were  fat,  the  flesh  then  being 
in  good  condition  and  the  pelts  also  at  their  best 
to  be  converted  into  robes  or  rawhides.  How 
much  and  what  part  of  the  meat  to  use  depended 
on  circumstances.  If  the  hunt  had  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  and  the  captured  animals  numerous,  only 
choice  portions,  such  as  the  tongue  and  the  sir¬ 
loin,  were  used;  if  the  result  had  been  less  fruit¬ 
ful  almost  all  of  the  beast  was  consumed. 

The  meat  was  usually  cut  into  thin  strips  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  Sometimes  it  was  chopped  or 
beaten  into  small  pieces  and  mixed  with  berries, 
cherries,  or  other  ingredients  and  thus  prepared 
to  be  kept  a  long  time  for  future  use.  Another 
popular  way  of  disposing  of  the  meat  was  to  mix 
it  with  various  vegetable  substances,  and  then  pack 
the  mixture  into  bags  or  jars,  covering  it  with 
tried  tallow  of  the  same  animals.  This  is  the 
highly  nutritious  “pemmican.” 

Next  to  the  flesh  of  this  animal,  the  hide  was 
doubtless  of  most  importance.  The  hunter  re¬ 
moved  the  skin  by  means  of  stone  knives  or  arrow¬ 
heads,  and  then  turned  it  over  to  the  squaw,  whose 
task  was  to  prepare  it  for  use.  It  was  first  cleared 
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of  the  flesh  which  had  clung  to  it  when  taken  from 
the  animal.  This  process  consisted  of  cutting  lit¬ 
tle  holes  close  to  the  border  of  the  pelt,  fastening 
thongs  into  them  and  in  turn  drawing  these  out, 
and  fastening  them  over  wooden  pegs  driven  into 
the  ground.  When  the  chunks  of  flesh  have  been 
removed  by  means  of  stone  knives  or  bone  scrap¬ 
ers,  the  pelt,  after  being  moistened  with  water, 
is  stuffed  with  buffalo  brains.  For  ten  or  fifteen 
days  it  is  kept  damp,  during  which  time  it  is 
rubbed  thoroughly  every  day  between  the  hands 
and  thus  made  more  and  more  flexible.  By  this 
time  the  skin  is  as  soft  as  cloth.  If  it  is  to  be 
used  for  clothing,  blankets,  mats  and  various 
other  articles,  the  hair  is  left  attached  to  the  skin; 
but  for  many  other  purposes  such  as  bags,  par- 
fleshes,  quivers,  pipe-bags,  moccasins,  and  belts, 
the  hair  is  removed.  This  is  generally  accom¬ 
plished  by  soaking  the  pelt  in  water  mixed  with 
wood  ashes.  Generally  the  rawhide  is  then  cut 
into  strips  and  used  for  making  snowshoes  and 
other  articles  requiring  strings  and  bands. 

For  coverings  of  tepees,  or  lodges,  for  shields, 
and  for  various  other  things,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  skin  be  kept  hard;  and  so,  with  or  without 
the  removal  of  the  hair,  the  pelt  is  simply 
stretched  and  dried  in  the  sun.  For  many  arti¬ 
cles,  such  as  bow-strings,  moccasin-laces  and 
canoe-construction,  strips  of  this  harder  kind  are 
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preferable  to  rawhide.  Oftentimes  they  are 
twisted  into  very  serviceable  ropes. 

Buffalo  hides,  on  account  of  size  and  texture, 
invite  various  kinds  of  decoration.  They  are  used 
like  parchment  or  paper,  among  the  whites.  Va¬ 
rious  picture  writings  on  them  tell  of  wars,  fam¬ 
ines,  plagues,  deaths,  and  disasters  of  various 
tribes.  They  are  a  sort  of  yesterday’s  newspaper, 
or  last  year’s  almanac. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  such  registry  may 
be  found  in  the  Dakota  Calendar,  consisting  of 
the  use  of  a  different  buffalo  hide  each  year  on 
which  is  recorded,  by  means  of  pictures  and  sym¬ 
bols,  the  important  annual  events  and  unusual 
happenings,  such  as  wars,  famines,  plagues,  visita¬ 
tions  of  contagious  diseases,  unusual  religious  ex¬ 
citement,  eclipses,  displays  of  falling  stars,  peril¬ 
ous  journeys,  and  exceptional  things  in  general. 

The  hair  of  the  buffalo  has  been  put  to  many 
important  uses.  The  first  explorers  and  settlers 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  were  amazed  at  the 
various  ingenious  articles  of  ordinary  apparel, 
made  from  buffalo  hair  alone,  or  mixed  with  the 
hair  of  rabbits,  bears,  and  other  animals.  The 
mixture  was  spun  into  threads  of  many  sizes;  and 
from  this,  stockings,  tunics,  and  various  other  ar¬ 
ticles,  ranging  from  exceedingly  coarse  to  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine  fibre,  were  made.  Still  greater  care  and 
ingenuity  were  displayed  in  making  blankets,  bags, 
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girdles,  belts,  leggins,  scarfs,  and  kilts.  Paint 
brushes  of  various  sizes  and  delicacy  of  bristle 
were  made  from  it.  Substantial  ropes  were  con¬ 
structed  from  the  longer  strands.  Necklaces, 
pendants,  wristlets,  anklets,  cords,  knots,  and 
strings,  presenting  various  color  schemes  and  de¬ 
grees  of  texture,  were  produced  in  surprising 
amount  and  variety.  The  long  hairs  of  the  mane 
were  woven  or  twisted  into  natural  ringlets  by 
the  natives  to  make  the  person  appear  more  beau¬ 
tiful  or  formidable,  and  sometimes  were  plaited 
into  a  bulky  sort  of  queue,  extending  from  the 
neck  to  the  ground. 

Playthings  and  bric-a-brac,  such  as  dolls,  balls, 
bags,  purses,  pouches,  and  the  like,  useful  and 
ornamental,  and  used  by  both  children  and  adults, 
were  fashioned  from  it. 

It  was  an  important  constituent  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  articles  for  religious  ceremonials.  Sacred 
wreaths,  head-bands,  necklaces,  sacred-meal 
pouches,  hand-bags,  incense  sacks,  holy-herb 
sacks,  and  many  other  sacred  articles,  made  from 
this  material,  appeared  in  the  tribal  dances  and 
festivals. 

Other  parts  of  the  buffalo  were  utilized  ex¬ 
tensively  by  the  natives.  The  horns  furnished 
spoons,  ladles,  cups,  arrow-heads,  and  even  in¬ 
genious  cross-bows;  the  hoofs  produced  glue;  the 
hides  served  the  place  of  bark  in  the  making  of 
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boats;  the  bones  cut  and  polished,  supplied 
needles,  knives,  flesh-scrapers,  and  pottery-mak¬ 
ing  tools;  the  sinews  were  converted  into  bow¬ 
strings  and  thread;  and  bodily  secretions  were 
utilized  as  mordicants  in  setting  colors  on  pottery 
and  fabrics. 

To  specify  the  uses  of  this  animal  in  the  every 
day  life  of  the  Indian  would  be  utterly  impossi¬ 
ble,  therefore  a  general  renumeration,  at  the  risk 
of  tediousness,  seems  justifiable.  The  flesh  even 
to  the  blood  and  entrails,  furnished  food;  the 
brain  supplied  food,  and  material  for  softening 
skins;  the  horns,  utensils  for  use  in  eating  and 
drinking;  the  hide,  blankets,  mats,  foot-wear, 
lodge-coverings,  shields,  twine,  snowshoes,  and 
bow-strings;  the  hair,  articles  of  clothing,  orna¬ 
ments,  and  symbolic  paraphernalia;  the  tendons, 
bow-strings  and  thread;  the  bones,  needles,  knives, 
scrapers  and  ornaments ;  and  various  other  por¬ 
tions  (singly  or  in  combination),  articles  for  use 
in  games,  festivals,  and  other  observances  of  a 
social  and  religious  character. 

The  very  nature  and  attitude  of  the  Indian  be¬ 
came  changed  on  account  of  the  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  buffalo.  While  these  animals  roamed 
over  the  plains  in  vast  numbers,  and  the  natives, 
on  that  account,  were  easily  supplied  with  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing,  they  were  fierce  and  inde¬ 
pendent;  when  these  animals  disappeared  and  the 
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supply  of  food  for  that  reason  was  cut  short, 
these  same  men  became  comparatively  tame  and 
tractable,  especially  on  the  northern  plains. 
Starvation  will  drive  man  and  beast  to  extremi¬ 
ties.  A  hungry  Indian  therefore  proved  to  be 
less  independent  and  turbulent. 

In  chasing  the  buffalo  the  Indian  became  an  in¬ 
tensified  athlete,  hunter,  and  warrior.  His  ex¬ 
periences  in  attacking  the  big  savage  brutes  of 
the  plains  fitted  him  especially  to  contest  the  field 
in  after  years  with  his  white  enemy.  Not  only 
was  he  physically  better  prepared  to  meet  his 
foes,  but  he  also  had  his  wits  sharpened  and  his 
ingenuity  exercised,  so  that,  in  later  emergencies 
and  more  perilous  times,  he  proved  himself  more 
competent  to  meet  the  difficulties  in  his  path,  and 
oftentimes  even  to  match  and  overmatch  his  more 
pretentious  enemy. 

The  destruction  of  the  buffalo,  with  all  the  un¬ 
pleasant  circumstances  connected  with  the  proc¬ 
ess,  was  only  a  necessary  part  of  a  great  evolu¬ 
tionary  law.  It  is  but  another  exemplification  of 
the  mastery  of  the  stronger  over  the  weaker,  the 
supplanting  of  the  less  fit  by  the  more  fit.  The 
peaceful  sedentary  habits  of  a  more  cultivated 
race  must  supplant  the  wild  erratic  life  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  a  less  capacitated  people.  The  little  sod 
school  house  was  not  safe  when  its  inmates  were 
constantly  menaced  by  huge  stamping  ruminants 
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of  the  plains,  accompanied  by  still  more  danger¬ 
ous  men. 

Those  old  days  of  the  buffalo  and  the  nomadic 
Indian  are  past,  and  can  never  return.  Wild  and 
romantic  indeed  was  the  life  on  the  plains.  Here 
was  a  vast  territory  characterized  by  bitter  ex¬ 
periences  and  revolting  crimes.  Here  beast 
fought  with  beast  and  barbarian  with  barbarian. 
Upon  this  great  area  of  mountainless,  timberless, 
and  largely  waterless  land,  the  stranger  entered 
at  his  peril.  Here  he  encountered  not  only  the 
hostile  roving  members  of  another  race,  but  of¬ 
ten  the  jealous  and  more  dangerous  members  of 
his  own.  He  was  alike  imperiled  by  the  danger 
of  the  whizzing  arrow  from  the  bow  of  the  red 
man  and  the  shrieking  bullet  from  the  musket  of 
the  white.  On  broken  contracts,  unredeemed 
pledges,  vicious  bargains,  land-grabbing  conflicts, 
violated  treaties,  and  unrestricted  violence,  gazed 
the  frightened  harbinger  of  civilization.  White 
men  fought  with  white  men,  red  men  with  red; 
both  white  and  red  combined  against  both  white 
and  red.  Upon  that  great,  romantic,  westwardly 
moving  frontier,  adventurers,  hunters,  trappers, 
explorers,  guides,  natives,  settlers,  and  outlaws 
led  strange  lives,  formed  unholy  alliances,  and 
met  death  in  violent  and  unexpected  ways.  Even 
nature  herself  seemed  merciless,  with  her  floods, 
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prairie  fires,  blizzards,  and  cyclones.  Amid  all 
this,  the  proud  buffalo  of  the  plains,  the  most 
valuable  and  picturesque  wild  animal  of  the 
American  continent,  rapidly  passed  out  of  exis¬ 
tence. 

On  the  state  house  grounds  in  the  city  of  Den¬ 
ver  is  a  modest  piece  of  bronze  statuary  designed 
by  Preston  Powers.  An  Indian,  half  leaning  on 
his  bow,  stands  gazing  reflectively  upon  the  pros¬ 
trate  buffalo  at  his  feet.  Whatever  the  designer 
may  have  had  in  mind  is  conjecture  only,  but  to 
the  ordinary  observer  the  Indian  seems  to  be 
presaging  the  fate  of  his  own  race,  as  he  wit¬ 
nesses  the  swift  extinction  of  the  monarch  of  the 
plains.  The  composition  cannot  fail  to  remind 
the  beholder  of  that  stirring  teeming  life,  brute 
and  human,  which  abounded  on  the  lands,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  shadows  of  the 
towering  Rockies.  Within  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  over  the  very  spot  where  the  statue  stands, 
living  representatives  of  both  figures  roamed  in 
large  numbers,  and  their  extinction  is  traceable  to 
like  fundamental  agencies. 

While  the  buffalo  stands  far  out  as  the  best 
representative  animal  of  North  America  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  interdependence  between  man  and 
beast  in  prehistoric  times,  considering  the  extent 
of  territory  involved,  the  numbers  affected,  and 
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the  closeness  of  relationship,  a  few  other  kinds 
of  animals,  on  account  of  size,  multiplicity,  or 
peculiar  association,  deserve  a  passing  notice. 

Probably  first  after  the  buffalo,  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  aborigines,  on  account  of  both  its 
wide  distribution  and  its  economic  value,  was  the 
deer  family.  Species  of  this  animal  are  found  in 
practically  every  part  of  the  world,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Australia;  but  it  has  been  a  particu¬ 
larly  attractive,  romantic,  and  valuable  animal  in 
the  North  American  wilds.  In  song,  story,  and 
picture  gallery,  probably  no  other  untamed  beast 
of  the  New  World  has  been  his  rival.  His  close 
relationship  to  the  life  of  the  red  man  has  been 
an  inexhaustible  topic  in  American  myth  and 
legend.  Native  and  white  man  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  production  of  narrative  il¬ 
lustrating  the  commendable  and  interesting  quali¬ 
ties  of  this  gentle  and  beautiful  aristocrat  of  the 
forest.  _ 

The  general  appearance  and  natural  character¬ 
istics  of  the  deer  first  of  all  appeal  to  us.  His 
medium  size,  handsome  head,  delicately  shaped 
limbs  and  horns,  swiftness,  inoffensiveness,  timid¬ 
ity,  and  affection  have  necessarily  made  him  the 
universal  favorite. 

Much  variation  among  the  species  has  been  re¬ 
ported  from  numerous  localities  of  the  continent. 
The  representative  of  the  European  stag  is  known 
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here  as  the  wapiti,  and  is  much  larger  than  its 
trans-Atlantic  relative.  It  commonly  weighs 
seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  occasionally 
reaches  a  much  greater  weight.  The  antlers  are 
many  pronged  and  weigh  twenty  or  thirty  pounds. 
It  is  a  gregarious  and  migratory  animal.  Like 
the  buffalo,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  it  was  fol¬ 
lowed  north  and  south  by  the  Indians  as  a  game 
animal.  For  this  reason,  and  for  the  additional 
one  that  he  can  thrive  on  twigs,  grasses,  or  weeds, 
the  range  of  this  species  has  been  very  large.  In 
fact,  the  wapiti  has  existed  in  all  sections  of  North 
America,  but  has  been  especially  prominent  in 
the  western  parts  of  both  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  Virginia  deer,  probably  the  most  graceful 
of  all,  roamed  over  the  most  of  the  United  States. 
Its  color  is  a  mixture  of  brown,  gray,  and  white, 
changing  somewhat  with  the  seasons.  It  is  small 
and  shy  and  has  always  been  a  favorite  game  ani¬ 
mal  with  both  races. 

The  mule  deer  derives  its  name  from  its  long 
ears.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  fine  looking  specimen 
of  its  species.  Its  natural  home  is  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  especially  among  the  foothills.  It 
loves  particularly  the  wild  broken  lands. 

The  California  deer,  ranging  along  the  Pacific 
coast  from  Alaska  to  Mexico,  is  one  of  the  smaller 
kinds  of  this  great  family  of  animals,  and  is  an 
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intense  lover  of  shrubbery,  on  which  it  feeds  and 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  loves  to  live. 

The  stately  moose  has  been,  since  remotest 
times,  the  peerless  quadruped  of  northeastern 
North  America,  ranging  down  through  New 
England.  This  beast  has  been  a  specially  favorite 
game  animal  of  the  natives,  and  pursued  at  all 
times  of  year. 

The  caribou  roved  through  the  northern  for¬ 
ests  of  the  country,  especially  through  the  wilds 
of  Canada.  Both  the  caribou  and  the  moose  were 
highly  prized  for  food  and  other  purposes,  and 
even  in  the  coldest  and  bitterest  days  of  winter 
the  natives  followed  them  on  snowshoes  and  real¬ 
ized  their  vital  importance  as  a  benefactor  of 
the  race. 

Deer  paths,  while  not  so  indefaceable  or  spec¬ 
tacular  as  the  great  trails  of  the  buffalo,  were  far 
more  extended,  reaching  through  the  forests  and 
over  the  uplands  into  nooks  and  corners  of  our 
country  where  more  ponderous  animals  could  not 
go,  but  into  which  the  native  stealthily  crept  and 
secured  game  for  his  every  day  needs.  Seasonal 
migrations,  salt  licks,  water  holes,  springs, 
streams,  and  areas  of  food  supply, — all  con¬ 
tributed  to  form  a  network  of  footpaths,  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  barren  frozen  north  to  the  jungles 
of  the  southland,  the  termini  of  which  ended  with 
the  three  oceans. 
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The  antelope,  the  fleetest,  wariest  and  most 
graceful  of  the  larger  quadrupeds  of  the  world, 
an  animal  intermediate  between  the  ox  and  the 
goat,  varying  much  in  different  countries  and 
known  by  many  different  names,  was  another  of 
the  group-traveling  species  of  North  America. 
As  a  habitant  of  the  plains  he  was  sought  eagerly 
by  the  natives,  and  he  greatly  influenced  their  mi¬ 
grations  and  modes  of  life. 

Perhaps  the  third  animal  of  importance  in  the 
life  of  the  aborigines  was  the  bear.  This  animal 
seems  always  to  have  preferred  for  his  habitat 
the  northern  zones,  whether  in  America,  Europe, 
or  Asia.  He  ranged  over  North  America  from 
the  ice-fields  of  the  Arctic  to  the  southern  bound¬ 
ary,  and  even  down  on  the  highlands  of  northern 
South  America. 

No  animal  in  the  New  World  has  held  a  more 
conspicuous  place  in  the  myths  and  legends  of  the 
natives  than  he,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
deer.  His  popularity  as  a  subject  for  story-telling 
can  be  accounted  for  without  difficulty.  His 
grotesqueness,  his  shambling  gate,  his  disposition 
to  walk  upright,  his  trickery  and  human-like  comi¬ 
calities, — all  have  tended  to  make  him  a  favorite 
subject  for  aboriginal  jokes  and  buffoonery. 

While  these  animals  differ  very  greatly  in  size, 
an  average  bear  weighs  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds.  They  have  long,  thick,  and  coarse  fur. 
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Their  ears  are  small  and  erect.  Their  sense  of 
smell  is  exceedingly  acute. 

Unlike  the  buffalo  and  deer,  the  bear  is  a  carniv¬ 
orous  animal,  although  he  subsists  easily  on  nuts, 
fruits,  and  especially  berries.  He  is  a  hibernat¬ 
ing  beast,  a  good  tree-climber,  an  excellent  swim¬ 
mer,  a  man-evader,  but  a  furious  antagonist.  He 
protects  himself  by  striking  and  clawing.  When 
at  bay  he  fights  like  a  demon,  standing  on  his 
hind  legs  and  dealing  terrific  blows  with  his  pow¬ 
erful  forepaw,  or  by  hugging  his  victim  to  death. 

Like  the  buffalo  and  the  deer,  the  bear  was  of 
much  importance  to  the  aborigines  as  a  furnisher 
of  food  and  furs. 

Species  of  the  black  bear  have  been  found  al¬ 
most  everywhere  on  the  western  continent,  north 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  He  seems  to  be 
equally  at  home  on  the  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  or  in  the  swamps  of  river-bottom  lands,  far 
eastward.  This  black  bear  is  one  of  the  smaller 
kinds,  weighing  usually  from  three  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  His  official  color  is  black,  but  some¬ 
times  brown  or  tawny.  He  is  easily  tamed.  He 
has  been  caught,  confined,  and  kept  alive  and 
fattened  as  a  source  of  food  supply,  by  the  ab¬ 
origines  from  time  immemorial. 

The  most  picturesque  animal  of  the  whole  bear 
family  is  the  polar  bear,  whose  natural  home  is 
in  the  Arctic  regions.  He  is  white  throughout 
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the  year,  and  large  in  stature,  weighing  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  pounds.  He  is  the  most  carniv¬ 
orous  of  the  whole  species,  loves  the  ice-fields, 
and  gets  his  living  from  the  sea.  The  seal  is  his 
favorite  food,  but  he  is  content  with  whales,  por¬ 
poises,  or  fish.  He  is  very  fierce,  exceedingly  re¬ 
lentless  toward  his  enemies,  but  displays  marked 
affection  toward  his  kin.  He  is  the  champion 
swimmer  among  bears,  and  will  dodge  and  wind 
about  for  hours  at  a  time  among  the  great  blocks 
of  ice  of  the  polar  waters.  He  is  constituted  to 
endure  remarkably  well  the  cold  of  the  Arctic 
seas. 

The  habitat  of  the  big  brown  bear  is  in  and 
around  Alaska.  He  wanders  among  the  bays  and 
inlets,  and  even  far  into  the  interior.  He  is  of 
light  brown  color,  has  high  shoulders,  a  big  head, 
and  presents  a  generally  shaggy  appearance.  He 
is  easily  tamed  and  is  of  the  kind  most  commonly 
seen  in  parks  and  in  traveling  exhibitions. 

The  most  notable  species  of  the  world  and  the 
most  ferocious  of  his  kind  is  the  grizzly.  He  has 
been  found  in  western  North  America,  from 
Alaska  to  Mexico  and  generally  west  of  the  Great 
Plains.  In  weight  he  is  about  the  same  as  the 
polar.  His  color  is  implied  in  his  name.  It  is 
a  mixture  of  white,  brown,  and  black.  He  is  a 
poor  tree-climber,  is  remarkably  strong,  and,  as 
elsewhere  stated,  is  the  only  worthy  antagonist  of 
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the  savage  bull  buffalo.  An  enemy  in  the  embrace 
of  his  sharp,  curved,  vise-like  claws  is  practically 
hopeless. 

In  the  far  north  was  the  musk-ox,  a  sort  of 
half  sheep  and  half  cow,  traveling  in  herds,  and 
resting  by  night  with  his  fellows  in  solid  groups  as 
a  means  of  protection  against  cold  winds  and  nat¬ 
ural  enemies,  especially  Arctic  wolves. 

Of  all  animals  of  the  far  northlands,  however, 
the  seal  has  been  sought  after  most  eagerly. 
Hardly  had  the  first  explorers  put  their  feet  upon 
American  soil  before  they  realized  the  value  of 
this  animal  as  a  commercial  product.  On  a  vir¬ 
gin  land  abounding  in  valuable  furs  and  pelts,  the 
seal  became  the  most  coveted  creature  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  by  merchantmen  and  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
and  holds  that  envious  place  up  to  the  present 
time,  having  become  even  an  object  of  interna¬ 
tional  negotiations.  Species  of  this  animal  vary 
in  length  from  three  to  ten  feet.  In  color  they 
are  black  or  brownish.  They  are  covered  with 
extremely  beautiful  and  valuable  fur,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  which  from  earliest  times  has  been  duly 
recognized  by  the  natives.  They  are  provided 
with  flippers  admirably  adapted  to  swimming. 

The  walrus  is  of  the  same  family,  and,  in  some 
respects,  even  more  interesting.  He  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  quadrupeds,  measuring  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  and  weighing  oftentimes  more  than 
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two  thousand  pounds.  He  is  uncouth  and  clumsy 
and  has  fin-like  paddles,  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  the  seal.  Unlike  the  seal  he  has  two  large 
strong  tusks  projecting  downward  for  two  or 
more  feet.  The  skin  is  gray  and  brown,  the  body 
hog-like  in  shape,  the  neck  short,  the  head  small, 
the  upper  lip  thick  and  covered  with  large  glassy¬ 
appearing  bristles.  Like  the  seal  these  mam¬ 
mals  remain  in  herds.  They  are  timorous,  and 
easily  tamed.  The  value  of  both  of  these  game 
animals  to  the  aborigines  on  their  barren  ice¬ 
bound  shores  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

So,  in  Arctic  snows  or  subtropical  forests,  on 
bleak  mountain  peaks  or  within  pleasant  valleys, 
the  unique  variable  life  of  the  animal  kingdom  of 
North  America  was  a  close  part  and  parcel  of 
the  life  of  the  native. 


Ill 
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The  original  flora  of  North  America  presented 
a  remarkably  rich  array  of  each  class  of  plants 
into  which  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided — 
trees  on  the  one  hand  and  grasses  and  shrubs  on 
the  other. 

It  would  require  a  large  volume  to  recount  the 
most  obvious  services  of  trees  and  tree  products 
to  civilized  men,  and  oftentimes  the  uncivilized 
are  even  more  directly  and  vitally  dependent  upon 
them. 

From  earliest  times,  forests  have  furnished  to 
the  human  race  food,  shelter,  clothing,  weapons, 
Are,  guardianship,  refuge,  retreats  for  worship, 
means  for  locomotion,  art-cultivating  agencies, 
and  thousands  of  minor  every-day  conveniences. 

In  many  respects  North  America  has  been  the 
unrivaled  nurse  and  exhibitor  of  remarkable  for¬ 
est  life.  It  presents  practically  the  whole  variety 
scale  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Distinguished 
in  certain  areas  for  striking  multiformity,  and  in 
others  for  almost  equally  striking  uniformity,  of 
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species,  the  whole  presents  a  panorama,  spectacu¬ 
lar  beyond  description  and  interesting  beyond 
comparison. 

Out  of  more  than  four  hundred  species  of 
American  forest  trees,  two  hundred  and  fifty  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  on  the  Pacific,  and  more  than  a  dozen  ex¬ 
tend  across  the  continent.  Polar,  temperate,  and 
tropic  lands  all  make  generous  contributions  to 
the  great  splendor-creating  array  of  North  Amer¬ 
ican  woodlands. 

The  great  bare  central  plain  of  this  continent 
was  originally  almost  completely  fringed  with  a 
wide  dense  forest  growth.  On  the  north,  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  belt  of  trees,  mostly  conifers, 
stretched  across  the  country  from  Newfoundland 
to  Alaska  over  four  thousand  longitudinal  miles 
and  covering  more  than  five  hundred  million 
acres.  On  the  frozen  subsoil  region,  just  north  of 
this  great  area,  was  a  more  or  less  narrow  margin 
of  dwarf  birches,  willows,  and  poplars. 

Beginning  in  New  Brunswick  and  reaching 
southward  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  covering 
the  inland  country  to  the  crest  of  the  Appala¬ 
chians,  with  a  notably  large  offshoot  reaching 
southwesterly  down  among  the  Great  Lakes,  was 
a  strip  of  land  most  wonderfully  rich  in  variety  of 
trees.  Ashes,  beeches,  birches,  elms,  hemlocks, 
maples,  oaks,  pines,  spruces,  walnuts,  willows, 
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with  scores  of  other  less  prominent  forest-enliven¬ 
ing  species  lent  a  picturesqueness  to  that  origi¬ 
nal  forest,  probably  unapproached  by  any  other 
section  of  its  size  in  North  America.  To  have 
witnessed  a  typical  autumn  wood-scene  with  its 
multicolored  foliage,  in  some  especially  favored 
spot  on  this  coast  land,  would  be  an  experience 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Joining  this  woodland  along  the  crest  of  the 
Appalachians  and  extending  westward  to  the 
Mississippi,  lay  the  great  natural  habitat  of  splen¬ 
did  hardwoods,  consisting  especially  of  oak,  hick¬ 
ory,  buttonwood,  and  black  walnut.  As  if  to  gain 
emphasis  by  contrast,  this  conspicuous  area  of 
valuable  hardwoods  was  bordered  along  the  Great 
Lakes  above  and  the  great  Gulf  below  by  mag¬ 
nificent  growths  of  evergreens. 

Southward,  over  the  long  irregular  more  or  less 
fringe-broken  coast,  extending  from  the  Carolinas 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  thence  on  the  Pacific 
coast  northward  to  California,  was  a  unique  for¬ 
est  growth  of  a  tropical  and  semi-tropical  char¬ 
acter.  Palmettos,  palms,  pines,  sycamores,  bam¬ 
boos,  magnolias,  and  cypress  stand  out  as  the  most 
representative  sample  of  the  larger  plant  life. 

Extending  over  the  flanks  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  System,  and  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  reach¬ 
ing  downward  from  the  north  like  two  gigantic 
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fingers,  broken  into  here  and  there  by  interven¬ 
ing  deserts,  was  a  famous  area  of  evergreens,  with 
spectacular  sequoias,  attaining  a  height  of  some 
four  hundred  feet  and  a  diameter  of  thirty.  The 
far  western  coast,  with  its  genial  sun  and  generous 
rains,  has  been  the  special  nurse  of  these  un¬ 
rivaled  gigantic  species.  The  large  growth  of 
evergreens  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  variety. 
“Of  109  conifers  in  the  United  States,  80  belong 
to  the  western  forests  and  28  to  the  eastern.”  1 

On  the  plains  and  prairies  of  middle  North 
America,  from  the  Canada  line  down  upon  the 
plateau  region  of  Mexico,  was  the  far-extended 
non-forested  region  of  the  continent.  A  few  cot¬ 
tonwoods,  willows,  and  kindred  species  struggled 
to  maintain  an  existence  on  the  banks  of  the  scan¬ 
tily  watered  streams  and  arroyos.  In  the  south¬ 
ern  portion  of  this  area  grew  notable  tree-sized 
cacti. 

Important  as  the  forests  are  to  man,  supply¬ 
ing  him  with  a  thousand  accessories  to  his  every 
day  life,  the  smaller  plants  are  still  more  im¬ 
portant,  making,  as  they  do,  his  very  existence 
possible. 

The  North  American  civilized  citizen  of  to¬ 
day  looks  through  the  grocery  window  as  he 
passes  along  the  street,  and  sees  with  interest  the 

1  Noyes,  “Wood  and  Forest,”  p.  205. 
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products  which  tempt  his  appetite  and  disturb  his 
pocket  book.  Some  of  these  are  indigenous  to  his 
own  country,  but  the  great  majority  are  likely  to 
have  originated  in  foreign  lands.  Since  the  agri¬ 
cultural  fields  of  the  Old  World  have  been  culti¬ 
vated  from  a  very  remote  date,  and  since  the 
three  greater  Old  World  continents  join  one  an¬ 
other  in  convenient  fashion,  an  easy  exchange  of 
commodities  has  been  going  on  from  time  imme¬ 
morial.  It  is,  therefore,  not  always  easy,  nor 
even  possible,  to  trace  some  products  back  to  their 
earliest  homes,  but  the  great  majority  of  Old 
World  plant  habitats  have  been  satisfactorily  and 
authoritatively  established.1  A  passing  glance 
at  the  plant-originating  areas,  therefore,  seems 
desirable,  in  order  that  profusion  or  limitation  of 
North  American  smaller  plant  life  may  be  empha¬ 
sized  by  comparison.  Bananas,  barley,  cherries, 
dates,  hops,  lemons,  oats,  onions,  oranges,  plums, 
pomegranates,  quinces,  radishes,  rhubarb,  rice, 
rye,  spinach,  sugarcane,  tea,  and  probably  grapes 
and  wheat  originated  in  various  localities  of  the 
widely  extended  and  exceptionally  diversified 
Asiatic  continent. 

Apples,  asparagus,  beets,  cabbages,  celery,  cur¬ 
rants,  figs,  gooseberries,  lettuce,  raspberries,  and 


1  National  Geographic  Magazine,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  174. 
“Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants,”  De  Condolle. 
“Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,”  Bailey. 
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turnips  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise  on  the  more 
temperate  and  less  diversified  lands  of  Europe. 

Coffee,  millet,  and  watermelons  are  contribu¬ 
tions  from  Africa. 

Australia  seems  to  have  been  almost  completely 
lacking  in  the  original  production  of  foodstuffs 
which  for  generations  have  filled  the  holds  of 
merchant  vessels,  coursing  over  southern  seas, 
though  adjoining  islands  have  furnished  various 
condiments,  especially  cloves. 

South  America  has  given  to  civilization  the 
Lima  bean,  peanut,  pineapple,  potato,  red  pepper, 
tomato,  and  probably  the  sweet  potato. 

On  the  territory  uniting  North  and  South 
America  were  various  plants  common  to  adjoin¬ 
ing  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  dividing  line;  but 
between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  icy  Arctic 
there  was  a  respectable  group  of  well-known  im¬ 
portant  plants,  and  thousands  of  other  kinds,  lit¬ 
tle  known  to  mankind  in  general,  yet  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  value  as  food-furnishers  to  local  and  isolated 
tribes.  Finding  their  way  into  all  the  great  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world,  some  of  these  products  have 
been  important  enough  to  revolutionize  economic 
conditions  in  various  countries.  A  partial  list 
of  large  and  small  plants,  found  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  by  the  white  man  upon  his  arrival,  would  re¬ 
veal  artichokes  (Jerusalem),  butternuts,  chest¬ 
nuts,  chokecherries,  cocoanuts,  century  plants, 
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crabapples,  cucumbers  (W.  I.),  hickory  nuts, 
maize,  muskmelons,  pumpkins,  squashes,  tobacco, 
walnuts,  wild  berries  of  numerous  kinds,  wild 
grapes,  wild  rice,  and  various  others,  all  of  which 
had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  energy,  social  rela¬ 
tionship,  and  intertribal  life  of  the  aborigines. 
Practically  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  was 
drawn  upon  by  the  native  for  domestic  purposes.1 
We  think  of  the  American  indigenes  as  an  animal¬ 
chasing  and  animal-devouring  race,  and  naturally 
so,  because  their  hunting  parties  and  their  fish- 
and-flesh-procuring  devices  were  more  or  less 
spectacular;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  doubtless  safe 
to  say  that  vegetable  diet  prevailed  over  flesh 
food,  especially  among  the  more  cultured  tribes. 
Not  only  as  a  food  furnisher  but  as  an  every  day 
help  in  other  directions,  the  native  plant  often  ri¬ 
valed  and  sometimes  overmatched  the  leading  na¬ 
tive  animal  as  a  benefactor.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  much  disregarded  cottonwood  tree.  Out  on 
the  bare  plains,  it  gave,  to  the  native,  portions  of 
bark  and  buds  for  food,  branches  for  fuel,  logs 
for  building,  forms  and  symbols  for  worship,  and 
limbs  on  which  his  dead  might  repose  with  com¬ 
parative  safety. 

So  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  all  made  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  native  in  a  thousand  ways,  from 

1  Fynn,  “The  American  Indian  as  a  Product  of  Environ¬ 
ment,”  p.  209. 
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the  more  important  agencies,  such  as  food  and 
medicines  down  to  the  simple  club  with  which  he 
protected  himself,  or  the  fuel  which  furnished 
him  heat  for  cooking  his  food  and  keeping  him 
from  perishing  with  cold. 


IV 

ABORIGINAL  NAVIGATION 

Bodies  of  water  may  be  a  help  or  a  hindrance 
to  locomotion  and  intercommunication.  Size, 
location,  and  other  characteristics  of  these  bodies 
determine  whether  a  certain  river,  lake,  or  sea 
shall  be  friendly  or  inimical  to  the  best  interests 
of  bordering  community  or  nation.  Oceans  over 
which  monster  steamers  of  civilized  men  ride  with 
ease  and  safety  are  inexorable  barriers  to  inter¬ 
communication  among  primitive  races,  and, 
as  a  result,  are  often  the  principal  factors  in  fos¬ 
tering  the  development  of  radically  different  types 
of  the  human  family.  A  placid  lake  with  its 
abundance  of  fish  may  be  a  naturally  food-pro¬ 
ducing  life-sustaining  agency,  and  become  also  a 
place  of  refuge,  over  the  surface  of  which  man 
may  construct  his  pile-supported  home  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  protect  his  family.  A  gently  flowing 
river  may  become  a  valuable  readily  constructed 
waterway  upon  which  his  light  boat  may  be  pro¬ 
pelled  with  ease  and  dispatch. 

The  water  expanses  and  water  courses  of  North 
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America  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
transportation  problem  of  the  aborigines.  They 
have  saved  the  traveler  a  vast  amount  of  time 
and  labor  when  land  passage  presented  difficult 
and  perilous  obstacles.  No  phase  of  aboriginal 
life  has  furnished  better  examples  of  native  genius 
than  that  put  forth  in  the  construction  of  suit¬ 
able  water-craft  to  meet  the  demands  of  disad¬ 
vantageous  environment  conditions. 

Migrations  of  natives  upon  the  northern  coast 
of  North  America  have  always  necessitated  much 
ocean  travel.  The  habitat  of  the  Eskimo  lies  for 
the  most  part  on  an  ice-bound  shore  facing  the 
Arctic  waters.  He  depends  chiefly  upon  the  sea 
not  only  for  food  but  also  for  innumerable  other 
necessities.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  country 
is  forestless.  A  piece  of  driftwood  is  highly 
prized  by  the  possessor.  The  dependence  of  the 
native,  therefore,  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
compared  with  the  animal,  is  of  relative  insignifi¬ 
cance.  The  skin,  flesh,  and  bones  of  indigenous 
aquatic  animals  are  put  to  a  surprisingly  great 
variety  of  uses.  The  native  means  of  locomotion 
will  illustrate  this. 

The  “kayak”  is  an  ingeniously  constructed  one- 
seated  boat  used  by  the  native  men  and  boys.1 

xThe  man's  boat  is  one  of  the  most  effective  devices  for 
water  travel  in  the  world.  “Handbook  of  the  American  In¬ 
dians,”  Vol.  I,  p.  156. 
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The  frame  is  constructed  of  wood,  if  attainable — 
otherwise  of  bone — and  is  long,  light,  and  nar¬ 
row.  It  is  made,  like  an  article  of  clothing,  to 
lit  the  form  and  convenience  of  the  owner.  There 
is  consequently  considerable  variation  in  size  and 
structure;  but  an  ordinary  specimen  would  meas¬ 
ure  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  fifteen  or  twenty 
inches  at  the  point  of  its  greatest  depth,  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  width  amidships. 
The  thin  flat  gunwales  meet  each  other  and  also 
the  ends  of  the  elliptically  shaped  keel  in  sharp 
points  at  stem  and  stern.  Thirty  or  forty  fin¬ 
ger-sized  U-shaped  rods,  lashed  into  their  proper 
places  with  whalebone,  form  the  ribs  of  the  craft 
and  help  materially  in  giving  to  it  the  required 
shape.  Other  less  important  fragments  of  bone 
or  wood  are  fastened  into  the  structure  here  and 
there  to  add  to  its  efficiency;  and  when  this  whole 
framework  is  finished  it  is  a  striking  example  of 
the  combination  of  the  two  much  desired  essen¬ 
tials  of  this  kind  of  craft — strength  and  light¬ 
ness. 

The  frame  is  covered  with  sealskin  with  grain 
side  out.  It  is  completely  decked,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  circular  hole  in  the  middle  large  enough 
to  admit  the  legs  and  body  of  a  man.  The  occu¬ 
pant  puts  his  feet  into  this  hole,  and  comfortably 
seats  himself  by  stretching  out  his  legs  under  the 
skin  covering.  He  then  binds  a  water-proof 
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jacket,  made  of  bladder  or  skin,  so  tightly  to  the 
rim  of  the  circular  hole  surrounding  his  body 
that  practically  no  water  can  enter  the  boat.  With 
his  light  oar  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length  and  having 
a  broad  blade  at  each  end,  he  cuts  the  water  al¬ 
ternately  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  darting  over 
the  waves  like  a  duck.  The  ends  of  many  of  the 
paddles  are  edged  with  pieces  of  bone  to  prevent 
splitting  on  the  floating  cakes  of  ice,  with  which 
the  navigator  is  likely  at  any  moment  to  come  into 
contact.  If  a  rough  sea  upsets  the  boat,  the  oc¬ 
cupant  rights  himself  in  a  second  and  goes  on  al¬ 
most  without  loss  of  time.  In  maneuvering,  and 
dodging  about  among  the  cakes  of  ice,  he  becomes 
wonderfully  dexterous.  If,  through  convenience 
or  necessity,  he  finds  it  advisable  to  betake  himself 
to  land-travel  for  a  cerain  distance,  his  boat  is 
light  enough  to  be  carried  on  his  back. 

The  kayak  is  particularly  a  craft  for  rapid 
travel.  It  is  used  primarily  for  making  short 
trips  from  place  to  place  along  the  shore.  The 
“umiak”  is  the  natives’  freight-boat,  or  trans¬ 
port.  It  is  a  large  open  skin-clad  sort  of  scow 
much  stronger  and  heavier  than  its  rival.  A  half 
dozen,  or  more,  of  seal  skins  are  used  to  cover 
an  ordinary  craft  of  this  kind.  The  pelts  of  wal¬ 
rus  and  bear  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  those 
of  the  seal. 

An  ordinary  umiak  is  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
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length,  five  or  six  feet  in  width  at  the  widest  part, 
and  some  two  and  one-half  feet  in  depth.  It  has 
flaring  sides  and  a  flat  bottom,  is  sharp  at  the 
ends,  the  top  of  the  ends,  however,  being  cut  off 
square  and  the  bow-shaped  gunwales  reaching  out 
beyond  the  body  of  the  craft  front  and  back,  com¬ 
ing  together  at  the  bow  but  remaining  several 
inches  apart  at  the  stern.  A  stout  keel  composed 
of  several  pieces  of  wood  or  bone  scarfed  to¬ 
gether  forms  a  strong  inside  support.  The  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  framework  of  this  boat  are  lashed 
into  place  as  in  the  case  of  the  kayak. 

The  umiak  attains  considerable  speed  and  is 
not  easily  capsized.  The  skin  covering  is  kept 
well  oiled  but  after  a  certain  period  of  constant 
use  becomes  water  soaked  and  has  to  be  taken 
to  the  shore  and  dried.  Clumsy  oars,  seven  or 
eight  feet  in  length  and  held  in  place  by  loops 
of  thongs  are  used  for  propulsion,  and  sometimes 
sails  made  of  skins  or  intestines  are  employed  to 
assist  the  navigator.  Water  is  bailed  from  the 
boat  by  means  of  long  narrow  dippers  made  from 
tusks  of  walrus.  This  craft  is  called  the  woman’s 
boat  because  it  is  operated  by  women.  It  holds 
ten  or  twelve  persons,  moves  cautiously,  and  re¬ 
quires  far  less  skill  in  operating  than  the  kayak. 
The  one  distinguishing  feature  of  the  boats  of 
this  long  northern  sea  shore,  whether  they  be 
large  or  small  and  whatever  variety  of  shape  or 
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general  structure  they  may  assume,  is  that  they 
are  skin-covered.  They  have  played  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  economic  life  of  those  northern 
people. 

Passing  over  to  the  western  coast  of  Alaska, 
British  Columbia,  and  northern  California,  one 
finds  the  famous  “dugout,”  a  boat  made  from 
the  trunk  of  some  of  the  magnificent  trees  of  that 
notable  forest  region.  The  standing  tree  is 
brought  to  the  ground  by  the  skillful  application 
of  fire  to  the  trunk,  and,  when  prostrate,  the 
great  log  itself  is  hollowed  out  by  the  dexterous 
use  of  live  coals.  The  boats  thus  made  vary 
greatly  in  size,  the  smaller  ones  being  hardly  ten 
feet  in  length,  while  the  larger  ones,  especially 
those  made  from  the  giant  cedar,  are  nearly  a 
hundred  feet  long  and  are  safe  on  comparatively 
rough  waters  many  miles  from  shore.  They  can 
easily  accommodate  thirty  or  forty  persons. 
Some  of  them  exhibit  exceptional  decorative  art. 

Inland  and  south  of  the  long  line  of  skin-boat 
navigation,  over  a  zone  reaching  from  Labrador 
to  Alaska  and  far  southward  beyond  the  Great 
Lakes,  was  the  region  of  the  birch-bark  canoe.  Of 
all  aboriginal  water-craft  this  is  the  one  most  fa¬ 
mous  in  song  and  story,  because  it  is  the  one  that 
fell  immediately  under  the  observation  of  the 
early  French  and  English  explorers.  It  was  used 
with  wonderful  skill  on  the  innumerable  lakes  and 
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rivers  of  those  northern  regions  and  was  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  to  the  uses  to  which  it  was  put.  It 
was  not  only  indispensable  to  those  energetic  bar¬ 
barian  tribes,  but  it  was  immediately  adopted  by 
the  French,  who,  like  their  predecessors,  pushed  it 
up  and  down  the  streams,  bore  it  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders  over  the  portages,  and  made  it  the  all-im¬ 
portant  vehicle  in  long  voyages  of  discovery,  and 
in  transporting  their  furs  and  other  articles  of 
commerce. 

The  birch-bark  canoe  was  not  only  light  and 
strong,  but  artistic.  It  was  gracefully  curved,  but, 
in  addition,  it  was  usually  ornamented  with  ap¬ 
propriate  designs,  symbolic  or  historical.  The 
slender  but  strong  frame  consisted  of  light  wood, 
preferably  spruce,  covered  with  birch  bark  sewed 
with  pieces  of  tendons,  strips  of  skin,  or  the  tough 
roots  of  trees,  particularly  those  of  the  cedar.  The 
seams  were  also  besmeared  with  pitch  to  make 
them  water-tight.  The  canoes  showed  great  va¬ 
riation  in  size — some  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
feet  in  length  and  able  to  hold  but  a  single  per¬ 
son,  while  others  might  be  forty  feet  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  hold  a  dozen.  The  width  and 
depth  of  the  craft  were  well  proportioned  to  its 
length.  Its  ordinary  shape  was  that  of  a  cres¬ 
cent,  though  it  varied  considerably  on  account  of 
adaptability  to  the  rougher  or  the  smoother 
streams. 
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Along  the  Atlantic  shore  farther  southward 
were  the  less  artistic  dugout  canoes,  or  pirogues, 
as  they  were  called  by  the  natives.  They  were 
hollowed  from  gum  or  poplar  trees,  which  grew 
abundantly  in  those  regions. 

Within  a  limited  portion  of  territory  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Missouri  River,  a  region  without 
birch  bark  but  with  abundance  of  buffalo  skins,  a 
rude  tub-shaped  boat,  consisting  of  rawhide 
stretched  over  a  frame  made  of  willow  boughs, 
was  the  clumsy  water-craft  in  operation. 

Along  the  California  coast  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  but  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Gulf  of  California,  the  balsa  prevailed.  Here 
is  a  land  of  small  trees,  shrubs,  and  grasses.  This 
material,  tied  into  long  bundles  fastened  side  by 
side,  formed  a  convenient  craft  for  conveying  pas¬ 
sengers  or  goods.  A  typical  balsa  consisted  of 
three  elongated  bundles  placed  side  by  side,  the 
middle  one  fastened  a  little  lower  than  the  others 
and  the  whole  drawn  into  a  thick  hammock¬ 
shaped  raft. 

In  the  Columbia  River  country,  a  curious  boat 
was  used  which  was  shaped  like  the  ram  of  a  war¬ 
ship,  the  greatest  length  being  along  the  bottom. 
It  was  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long.  The 
framework  was  made  of  cedar,  enclosed  with  the 
bark  of  pine  or  spruce,  turned  inside  out. 

Off  the  eastern  coast  of  Central  America,  many 
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canoes  modified  considerably  in  size  and  structure 
were  in  use.  On  the  numerous  water  courses  of 
Nicaragua  the  large  complicated  balsa  was  the 
popular  craft.  This  consisted  of  a  half  dozen 
logs,  tied  together  with  withes  of  grass  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  cross-sticks. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  coasts  bordering  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea,  and  along  the  shores  of  Florida,  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  Central  America,  including  the  outlying 
islands,  was  a  formidable  array  of  watercraft  in 
the  way  of  huge  canoes  and  rafts.  The  proximity 
of  shore  lines,  capes,  islands,  and  promontories  to 
one  another,  encouraging  a  lively  commerce 
among  the  various  friendly  tribes,  and  fostering 
terrible  wars  among  unfriendly  ones,  gave  a  note¬ 
worthy  impulse  to  the  invention  and  use  of  a 
striking  multiformity  of  river  and  ocean  craft. 
The  mild,  moist  atmosphere  also  with  the  great 
profusion  of  plant  and  animal  life,  on  land  and 
sea,  created  unusual  demands  for  various  kinds 
of  rude  floating  structures.  Many  of  the  boats 
were  furnished  with  rudders  and  sails  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  carrying  forty  or  fifty  persons. 

All  these  contrivances  for  traveling  upon  river, 
lake,  or  sea  become  especially  worthy  of  notice 
when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  geograph¬ 
ical  conditions,  such  as  mildness  or  rigidity  of  cli¬ 
mate,  smooth  or  rough  waters,  and  scarcity  or 
plentifulness  of  boat-building  material. 
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FOUR  SAMPLES  OF  ABORIGINAL  WATER  CRAFT 

3.  Birch  Bark  Canoe 

4.  Balsa 


1.  Kayak 

2.  Bull  Boat 


V 

PRIMITIVE  LAND  TRAVEL 

Water  travel  on  the  part  of  the  American  na¬ 
tive  has  always  been  an  important  factor  in  primi¬ 
tive  migration,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  has  excelled 
as  a  pedestrian  rather  than  as  a  sailor.  He  took 
advantages  of  sea  routes  and  inland  waterways 
when  they  answered  his  purpose,  but  we  think  of 
him  particularly  as  a  man  of  the  forest  and  prairie 
rather  than  one  of  the  sea  and  river.  For  con¬ 
venience  he  made  extended  journeys  down  stream 
in  his  canoe,  but  often  it  was  advisable  for  him  to 
return  by  way  of  trail ;  and  those  trails  were  guar¬ 
anties  of  straightest  and  easiest  routes.  From 
his  village  he  went  out  in  every  direction  on  hos¬ 
tile  missions,  but  his  native  rivers  naturally  drew 
him  southward;  and  consequently  there  were 
many  important  migrations  in  that  direction.  The 
journeys  over  those  routes  were  prompted  more 
often  through  plunder  and  murder  than  through 
peace  and  good-fellowship.  The  paths  leading 
westward  were  the  ones  especially  sought  and 
utilized  by  the  white  man,  but  he  followed  the 
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routes  long  before  selected  and  beaten  into  form 
by  his  track-making  aboriginal  benefactor.  The 
great  trunk-railway  trains  of  to-day,  reaching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  thunder  along  the 
old  trails  used  successively  by  buffalo,  Indian,  ex¬ 
plorer,  and  settler. 

Again,  the  waterways  were  very  much  less  trust¬ 
worthy  for  purposes  of  travel  than  the  land 
routes.  In  the  course  of  years  there  would  be 
many  seasons  when  the  river-beds  would  become 
dry  or,  at  least,  when  there  would  be  great  shal¬ 
lowness  of  water;  many  days  of  floods,  when 
canoes  could  not  withstand  prevailing  currents 
and  whirlpools;  many  times  when  huge  logs  or 
cakes  of  ice  would  make  inland  navigation  peril¬ 
ous  or  impossible. 

In  selecting  his  route,  therefore,  the  Indian  like 
the  buffalo  exercised  care  and  judgment.  As  far  as 
possible  he  avoided  extremes, — the  snow-drifted 
route  over  mountain  summits  and  the  stifling  heat 
of  deep-valley  trails,  the  parched  plateau  and 
the  miasmal  marsh,  the  dizzy  dangerous  heights 
of  rocky  ledges  and  the  enemy-protecting  thickets 
of  foothill  forests.  Where  two  rivers  met  and 
formed  a  bar  of  sand,  the  aborigines  selected  the 
highest  portion  of  the  ridge  and  carefully  waded 
through  the  shallow  water  upon  it.  Through  long 
experience  they  became  adepts  in  detecting  the 
dangers  of  lands  abounding  in  quagmires  and 
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bog-holes,  and  treacherous  streams  with  their 
quicksands  and  whirlpools. 

The  mound-builders  and  cliff-dwellers  not  only 
had  excellent  ordinary  paths  but  they  also  had 
noted  deep  trails  worn  into  the  hard  dry  earth 
and  softer  rocks;  and  upon  these  they  went  for 
water  to  springs  and  brooks  at  various  distances, 
oftentimes  for  many  miles.  Over  these  they  car¬ 
ried  the  wood,  clay,  and  stone  for  the  building 
of  their  houses,  and  for  domestic  purposes  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

The  Indians,  generally  speaking,  did  not  blaze 
the  trees  of  the  forests  nor  engrave  characters  on 
the  rocks  in  order  to  make  the  trails  more  dis¬ 
tinct  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-travelers. 
Symbols  and  hieroglyphics  were  sometimes  used 
to  give  information,  usually  of  a  local  nature  and 
of  temporary  importance,  but  not  for  the  philan¬ 
thropic  purpose  of  helping  to  identify  foot-paths. 
Devices  such  as  are  used  by  the  white  man — far 
less  experienced  in  nature-craft  than  his  red 
brother — were  unnecessary.  The  native,  who,  on 
account  of  the  dangers  ever  lying  in  his  path,  had 
trained  himself  to  notice  the  minutest  disturbance 
of  the  soil  beneath  his  feet  or  the  slightly  dis¬ 
placed  twigs  along  his  route,  needed  not  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  conspicuous  guide-boards.  Occasions, 
however,  have  arisen  when  devices  of  this  kind 
were  used  to  mislead  and  betray  an  enemy.  For 
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instance,  in  an  encounter  with  a  body  of  white 
men  at  Blue  Licks,  the  Indian  warriors  had  been 
unsuccessful.  In  the  night  a  plan  was  laid  by 
them  for  gaining  by  stratagem  what  they  could 
not  accomplish  by  force.  They  suddenly  left  their 
camping  ground,  with  scraps  of  food,  articles  of 
apparel,  and  weapons  of  war  thrown  about  in  dis¬ 
order,  so  that  the  impression  might  be  made 
upon  the  minds  of  the  visitors  that  they  had  been 
attacked  suddenly  and  obliged  to  flee.  They  indi¬ 
cated  the  route  they  had  taken  by  blazing  the 
trees,  and  the  whites,  rashly  following  the  fugi¬ 
tives  over  this  easily  recognizable  pathway,  fell 
into  the  ambush  and  were  practically  annihilated. 

But  the  blazing  of  trails  was  not  a  general  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  aboriginal  traveler.  He  lived  in  the 
open.  He  watched  carefully.  He  observed  mi¬ 
nutely.  He  realized  that  a  pathway  easily  ob¬ 
served  by  himself  would  be  also  easily  observed 
by  his  enemy,  oftentimes  greatly  to  his  own  disad¬ 
vantage.  He  learned  to  read  directions  by  the 
courses  of  the  sun  and  stars,  or  by  noticing  differ¬ 
ences  in  vegetation  on  the  northern  and  the  south¬ 
ern  side  of  a  hill  or  mountain,  or  differences  in 
the  quality  and  abundance  of  moss  on  the  north¬ 
ern  and  the  southern  side  of  a  tree,  or  by  the  half- 
instinctive  recognition  of  distant  and  obscure 
peaks,  ranges,  plateaus,  valleys,  and  water 
courses. 
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At  the  junction  of  trails,  or  at  other  points 
which  locality  made  convenient  or  desirable,  trad¬ 
ing  posts  and  fortresses  were  gradually  estab¬ 
lished,  upon  which  in  later  years  were  des¬ 
tined  to  stand  great  cities  and  important  com¬ 
mercial  centres.  The  nature-favored  trails  them¬ 
selves  became  boundaries  of  states,  counties,  and 
towns,  when  long  afterward  the  white  man  took 
possession  of  the  land. 

An  important  economic  institution  in  the  social 
life  of  the  American  aborigines  was  the  existence 
of  hunting  grounds;  and,  from  these,  trails  led 
outward  in  every  direction.  Such  grounds  were 
very  tempting  to  neighboring  tribes  and  therefore 
were  frequently  trespassed  upon;  but  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  understood  that  strangers  would  be  allowed 
to  come  upon  them  only  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
Often  the  grounds  were  at  a  comparatively  long 
distance  from  the  adopted  home  of  the  tribe,  and 
the  great  hunting  parties,  prepared  for  any  for¬ 
tune,  marched  away  from  their  villages  into  the 
midst  of  enemies;  and,  when  the  season  of  hunt¬ 
ing  and  war  was  over,  those  that  survived  returned 
home  with  the  game. 

The  surface  of  the  hunting  ground  itself  be¬ 
came  cut  up  into  routes  intersecting  one  another. 
A  great  hunting  party  divided  itself  into  small 
bodies,  and,  far  out  upon  the  beaten  paths,  over 
this  great  expanse  of  uplands  and  lowlands,  wa- 
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tersheds  and  river-bottoms,  the  hunters  sped  in 
their  quest  for  food.  Familiarity  with  the  older 
routes  naturally  led  to  the  discovery  of  new  lurk¬ 
ing  places  occupied  by  the  animals  they  sought, 
and  so  in  time  new  paths  were  formed, — all  of 
which,  centuries  afterward,  naturally  assisted 
greatly  the  rapid  march  of  civilization. 

Of  all  aboriginal  trails,  however,  the  war-path 
was  in  many  respects  the  most  important,  the  most 
characteristic  the  most  destructive.  War  trails 
led  from  the  habitat  of  one  group  of  natives  to 
that  of  others.  A  confederacy  or  tribe,  bearing 
deep-set  hatred  toward  another,  would  send  out  a 
company  of  warriors  over  one  of  these  routes,  and 
scenes  of  horror  would  follow.  War  parties  were 
comparatively  few,  but  the  ferocity  accompanying 
them  more  than  made  up  for  their  infrequency. 
The  paths  were  more  of  a  thoroughfare  than  or¬ 
dinary  Indian  trails.  They  were  more  complex 
and  more  significant  because  the  parties  traveling 
over  them  were  larger,  and  moved  more  rapidly. 
They  had  secret  recesses  into  which  the  warriors 
could  withdraw  for  protection  and  defense,  and 
they  had  large  open  spaces  for  camps  and  impor¬ 
tant  meetings. 

The  significance  of  war-paths  comes  to  mind 
at  once  as  we  think  of  them  in  connection  with 
such  stocks  as  the  Iroquois,  keeping  the  surround¬ 
ing  natives  constantly  on  the  lookout  and  in  a 
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state  of  unceasing  perturbation.  From  Lake  Hu¬ 
ron  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  thence 
over  a  wide  belt  to  Chesapeake  Bay  and  far  west¬ 
ward  over  into  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  very 
name,  Iroquois,  was  dreaded.  With  almost  un¬ 
imaginable  alacrity  these  merciless  warriors  would 
glide  out  over  the  trails  toward  any  point  of  the 
compass,  do  their  bloody  work  and  quickly  return. 
The  endless  intersecting  paths  of  the  western 
plains  and  prairies  were  traps  for  decoying  un¬ 
suspecting  enemies,  or  were  battlefields  for  fierce 
encounters,  first  between  aborigines  themselves 
and  afterward  between  aborigines  and  whites.  No 
paths  were  more  famous  in  early  American  his¬ 
tory  than  those  leading  out  from  the  capital  of 
the  Aztec  Confederacy,  serving  as  they  did  the 
double  purpose  of  furnishing  rallying  points  for 
hostile  encounters  and  paths  for  the  convenience 
of  tax-gatherers.  To  the  southward  among  the 
Peruvians,  if  our  survey  were  to  extend  so  far, 
we  would  find  the  most  famous  aboriginal  high¬ 
ways  of  the  western  hemisphere,  exerting  a  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  upon  the  general  culture  and 
social  life  of  the  inhabitants.  Indeed  famous 
roads  leading  out  from  old  Rome  in  her  palmiest 
days  meant  scarcely  more  to  the  empire  than  the 
noted  thoroughfares,  stretching  out  into  the  great 
valley  around  Lake  Titicaca,  meant  to  the  Inca 
hierarchy. 
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Closely  associated  with  the  trails  and  forming 
an  important  part  of  the  great  system  of  locomo¬ 
tion  of  the  North  American  aborigines,  were  the 
portages.  These  short  paths,  leading  from  one 
body  .of  water  to  another,  over  which  the  In¬ 
dians  traveled  and  conveyed  their  luggage  were 
of  deep  significance  in  the  social  and  commer¬ 
cial  life  of  the  various  tribes.  Along  these  routes 
the  pedestrian  dragged  or  carried  his  canoe  and 
other  personal  property.  The  control  of  a  por¬ 
tage  path  meant  very  much  to  those  in  possession 
of  it.  It  was  an  enviable  vantage  point  of  land 
and  oftentimes  the  key  to  a  large  amount  of  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  a  position  that  might  in  itself 
decide  the  turn  of  a  battle,  the  fate  of  a  tribe, 
the  habitat  of  a  people.  Upon  them,  enemies  met 
and  engaged  in  bloody  conflicts.  Here  enterprises 
were  planned  for  mutual  advantage,  and  strata¬ 
gems  laid  for  purposes  of  plunder  and  murder. 
Here  treaties  were  confirmed,  and  the  pipe  of 
peace  was  smoked.  Here  in  after  years  were 
trading  posts  planted  and  fortifications  raised. 
Here  in  pioneer  days  came  the  explorers  and 
the  missionaries  at  the  risk  of  their  lives;  and 
often,  after  unsatisfactory  meetings,  many  were 
the  corpses  of  the  two  races  that  were  left  to  de¬ 
cay  on  the  contested  ground,  or  to  be  devoured  by 
wolves  and  vultures.  When,  in  later  times,  upon 
these  same  portages,  Frenchman  and  Anglo- 
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Saxon  contended  for  supremacy,  the  importance 
of  holding  such  vantage  grounds  was  strikingly 
self-evident. 

Stirring  indeed  must  have  been  the  scenes 
throughout  that  vast  region  of  country  extending 
out  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  every  direction,  from 
the  Great  Lakes.  Here  are  water-sheds  upon 
which  there  has  been  always  a  heavy  annual  rain¬ 
fall,  and  in  consequence  of  which  there  are  num¬ 
berless  streams,  large  enough  for  canoe  naviga¬ 
tion,  winding  and  twisting  about  over  the  gentle 
slopes  on  their  way  toward  the  ocean.  Here  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  lakes  which  the  great 
glacial  sheet  from  the  north  scooped  out,  filled 
with  water,  and  left  for  the  use  of  the  human 
family,  as  the  vanquished  giant  itself  slowly  re¬ 
tired  back  to  the  far  north.  These  bodies  of  wa¬ 
ter  the  Indian  found  as  nature  had  left  them,  des¬ 
tined  to  be  both  a  help  and  a  hindrance  in  trav¬ 
eling.  From  large  lake  to  small  lake,  from  large 
river  to  small  river,  from  lake  to  river,  from 
heads  of  streams  to  junctions  and  mouths  of  other 
streams,  the  native  patiently  carried  his  canoe  as 
he  conducted  his  never  ceasing  migrations. 

On  either  edge  of  the  great  shallow  angular 
trough,  reaching  for  four  thousand  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River  and  constitut¬ 
ing  the  almost  continuous  waterway  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  rivers  and  lakes  to  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
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Lawrence,  were  innumerable  natural  portages 
which  the  aborigines  took  advantage  of  and  made 
famous  on  account  of  the  routes  established  upon 
them.  Upon  and  about  the  lower  arm  of  this 
channel  in  particular,  were  constant  activities  on 
the  part  of  the  natives.  The  country  from  Lake 
Superior  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  was  held 
by  some  of  the  most  restless  tribes,  the  most  dar¬ 
ing  warriors,  the  most  intellectual  aboriginal 
chiefs,  that  the  white  men  of  the  western  conti¬ 
nent  have  met  in  council  or  conflict.  Upon  this 
belt,  disagreement,  strife,  and  destruction  of  life 
were  endless.  Across  the  short  low-lying  por¬ 
tages,  passage  was  easy.  For  that  very  reason, 
the  lack  of  serious  natural  barriers,  there  was  a 
constant  tendency  toward  antagonism,  jealousies 
growing  out  of  disputed  boundary  lines,  contro¬ 
versies  over  alleged  fishing  infringements,  and 
long  continued  warfare  among  hunting  parties. 
Truly  in  the  words  of  Longfellow  there  existed, 

“In  their  hearts  the  feuds  of  ages, 

The  hereditary  hatred, 

The  ancestral  thirst  of  vengeance.” 

On  account  of  these  same  physiographical  condi¬ 
tions  a  great  stimulus  was  given  to  the  moving  of 
commodities  along  these  innumerable  routes  and 
the  exchange  of  necessaries  among  friendly  tribes. 

Time  has  changed  these  ancient  portages  to 
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modern  highways  of  civilization.  Railroad  trains 
dash  along  over  the  old  paths,  and  telegraph  and 
telephone  wires  are  strung  along  the  routes  which 
the  aborigines  pursued.  The  modern  navigator 
of  the  skies  looks  down  upon  territory  where  once 
were  exhibited  the  pleasant  and  unpleasant  experi¬ 
ences  and  episodes  of  barbaric  life.  Upon  these 
routes  are  still  stamped  the  aboriginal  names, 
mingled  with  those  which  the  white  man  has  fur¬ 
nished.  As  one  glances  over  this  great  series  of 
portages,  extending  across  the  gently  rising  knolls 
and  ridges  which  stretch  out  in  every  direction 
over  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  especially  over 
the  plains  and  plateaus  of  the  southern  part  of 
Canada  and  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States,  he  cannot  but  be  thrilled  with  the  thought 
of  the  wild  stirring  life  which  prevailed  in  pre¬ 
historic  days. 

From  the  middle  of  the  oblique  western  shore 
of  Lake  Superior  was  a  portage  which  invited  ex¬ 
tensive  travel  to  and  from  the  great  expanse  of 
level  territory  of  the  western  Canadian  cis-moun- 
tain  country. 

On  the  borderline  between  what  to-day  com¬ 
prises  Canada  on  the  north  and  Minnesota  on  the 
south,  a  notable  portage  was  established  by  way 
of  the  Pigeon  River  over  the  divide  into  the  Rainy 
Lake  country.  This  was  the  eastern  end  of  a  long 
well-known  route  extending  over  the  waters  of  the 
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Lake  of  the  Woods  and  on  into  the  far-reaching 
water  courses  of  that  northern  region.  In  going 
into  the  western  country  from  the  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  a  traveler  had  the  choice  of  more  than 
one  path  for  short  distances  along  the  way,  but 
they  all  converged  sooner  or  later  into  a  great  in¬ 
terior  “Grand  Portage.” 

One  hundred  miles  to  the  southward,  from  the 
extreme  southwestern  corner  of  Lake  Superior  by 
way  of  the  St.  Louis  River,  across  country  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River,  was  an  im¬ 
portant  portage  which  opened  the  way  out  into  a 
vast  fur-furnishing  region  of  plain  and  prairie 
country. 

A  carry  of  still  greater  importance,  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  to  the  southeast,  and  about  half  way 
between  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Wisconsin  and  the  head  of  Green  Bay,  connected 
the  Fox  and  the  Wisconsin  rivers.  Like  its  two 
other  portages  just  described  this  route  was  im¬ 
portant  not  only  for  the  facilities  it  offered  in  ex¬ 
pediting  travel  between  one  body  of  water  and  an¬ 
other  but  especially  for  the  vast  number  of  fur 
pelts  which  were  transported  across  the  prairie 
country,  originally  by  the  natives  but  later  by  In¬ 
dian,  Frenchman,  and  Englishman  in  cooperation. 
The  extensive  fur  trade  reaching  out  in  many  di¬ 
rections  into  wilder  regions  naturally  converged 
upon  this  great  lake  region  centre. 
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To  the  southeast,  for  a  distance  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  across  a  narrow,  slightly  circular, 
gently  rising  ridge,  extending  from  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
long  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  the  topography 
of  the  country  naturally  invited  extended  north 
and  south  land  travel;  and  from  the  sources  of 
the  shorter  and  smaller  rivers  that  slowly  worked 
their  way  northwardly  into  the  majestic  Great- 
Lake  system,  lay  a  series  of  thickly  laid  portages, 
each  reaching  across  to  the  head  waters  of  nobler 
southward  flowing  streams  and  rivers  that  poured 
their  voluminous  waters  through  natural  conduits 
over  the  fan-shaped  surface  of  the  flat  lands  of 
the  northeastern  Mississippi  basin,  till  they 
mingled  in  the  great  channel  of  the  “Father  of 
Waters.” 

Following  closely  the  course  of  the  present  great 
Drainage  Canal  leading  outward  from  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  Lake  Michigan,  a  route  extended 
from  the  source  of  the  Chicago  River  to  the  Des 
Plains  and  on  down  to  the  Illinois  River;  and,  as 
if  to  balance  this,  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the 
Lake  was  a  rival  route  from  the  lower  waters  of 
the  St.  Joseph  to  the  source  waters  of  the  Kan¬ 
kakee.  Each  of  these  portages  was  short  but  very 
heavily  traveled. 

Fifty  miles  eastward  a  noted  portage  led  from 
the  upper  St.  Joseph  to  the  upper  Maumee,  and, 
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from  the  sharp  bend  of  the  latter  river  several 
miles  to  the  south,  a  much  used  trail  extended 
over  to  the  Wabash.  From  the  Maumee  a  carry 
also  led  to  Laramie  Creek  which  flows  into  the 
Great  Miami. 

noted  group  farther  eastward  consisted  of 
comparatively  short  but  much  traversed  routes 
from  the  Sandusky  River  to  the  Sciota,  the  Cuya¬ 
hoga  to  the  Muskingum,  Lake  Erie  to  French 
Creek  and  the  Allegheny,  and  finally  Lake  Erie  to 
Chautauqua  Lake,  the  waters  of  whose  outlet 
pour  into  the  upper  Allegheny. 

The  significance  of  the  portage  system  between 
these  two,  Erie  and  Chautauqua,  both  to  the  abo¬ 
rigines  and  to  the  white  explorers,  can  hardly  be 
realized.  It  crossed  a  section  of  country  the  lo¬ 
cality  of  which  was  unusually  important. 

The  network  of  trails  and  waterways  with 
which  the  carries  were  connected  made  this  whole 
territorial  ridge  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake 
Erie  especially  noted  for  migration  and  travel. 
The  large  amount  of  rainfall  during  the  year 
which  kept  the  country  replete  with  well-filled 
lakes  and  overflowing  water  courses,  the  easy  mi¬ 
grations  over  the  slight  elevations,  and  the  rest¬ 
less  energetic  tribes  that  were  settled  in  and  about 
these  boundaries, — all  tended  to  stimulate  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  entire  region.  The  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  area  in  prehistoric  times,  with 
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thousands  of  shimmering  lakes,  gently  flowing 
rivers,  and  rippling  streams  almost  intertwined  at 
their  sources  but  passing  out  toward  opposite 
parts  of  the  land — the  whole  region  animated  by 
barbarians,  singly  or  in  groups,  stealing  along  the 
paths,  watching  for  wild  beasts  and  still  more 
dangerous  men,  white  and  red,  carrying  their 
canoes  loaded  with  pelts  over  the  portages 
through  the  thick  dark  forests,  meeting  in  coun¬ 
cil  or  conflict,  exchanging  goods,  becoming  de¬ 
moniacal  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  sharing 
food,  offering  up  prayers,  and  beating  out  each 
other’s  brains,  can  satisfy  the  most  heterogeneous 
imagination. 

Going  farther  eastward  and  noticing  how  the 
western  portion  of  Lake  Ontario  tends  to  overlap 
the  eastern  portion  of  Lake  Erie  and  noticing  also 
the  naturally  strategic  position  of  this  interlaken 
strip,  one  must  conclude  that  portage  passage 
could  be  nothing  less  than  indispensable;  and  so 
here  we  find  two  especially  important  carries.  One 
route  led  out  from  Lake  Erie  by  way  of  the 
Grand  River  for  a  few  miles  and  then  over  a 
short  portage  to  the  southwestern  point  of  Lake 
Ontario;  the  other  reached  out  by  way  of  the 
Niagara  River  around  the  Falls. 

The  territory,  now  comprising  the  state  of  New 
York  as  a  whole,  contained  routes  of  exceptional 
distinction  in  prehistoric  times,  and  their  impor- 
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tance  was  recognized  and  emphasized  when  ex¬ 
plorers  and  pioneers  with  the  advance  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  ventured  into  those  wilds.  Along  the  whole 
Atlantic  seaboard  there  was  no  land  passage 
more  distinguished  than  that  reaching  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  state  by  way  of  the  Hudson  and 
Mohawk  rivers.  A  little  to  the  north  of  the  bend 
of  the  Mohawk  at  Rome  was  the  famous  Oneida 
portage,  a  much  traveled  pathway  leading  over 
to  Wood  Creek,  upon  which  transit  was  made 
into  Oneida  Lake  and  on  to  the  Oswego  River, 
thence  down  to  Lake  Ontario.  Constant  refer¬ 
ences  in  New  York  history  are  made  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  place  as  a  famous  strategic  point, 
lying  as  it  does  on  the  divide  over  which  lay  the 
route  leading  from  the  famous  Mohawk  Valley 
into  the  country  of  the  Great  Lakes.  On  this 
portage  were  no  less  than  four  forts.  In  this 
vicinity  also  was  another  route  leading  across 
country  from  the  Mohawk  River  to  Lake  Otsego, 
from  which  a  water  route  on  the  Susquehanna 
River  opened  into  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Hud¬ 
son,  a  group  of  portages  contributed  greatly  to¬ 
ward  making  this  naturally  formed  route — reach¬ 
ing  from  Canada  to  central  and  southern  New 
York  and  known  as  the  “Grand  Pass” — a  very 
prominent  aboriginal  thoroughfare. 

From  a  point  near  the  sharp  bend  of  the 
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Hudson  River  where  it  begins  its  long  straight 
course  to  the  Bay,  a  portage  led  over  to  Wood 
Creek,  which  empties  into  the  canal-like  projec¬ 
tion  of  southern  Lake  Champlain.  A  carry  still 
more  used  reached  from  the  same  point  over  to 
the  head  of  Lake  George.  In  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Ticonderoga  a  popular  portage  connected  the 
lakes  themselves.  From  Lake  Champlain  up  the 
Otter  River  to  the  southeast,  a  path  led  over  the 
Connecticut  River  country,  and  this  route  grew  to 
be  of  special  significance  in  the  stormy  days  of 
the  wars  among  Indians,  Frenchmen,  English, 
and  Colonists,  for  the  control  of  these  regions. 

Over  the  narrow  broken  ridge  of  land,  varying 
from  twenty-five  to  a  hundred  miles  distance 
southward  from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  following 
rather  closely  the  northern  boundary  of  the  New 
England  states  of  to-day,  a  series  of  portages 
greatly  facilitated  travel  northward  and  south¬ 
ward.  The  country  contains  many  smaller  navi¬ 
gable  streams  that  form  waterways  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  magnificent  rivers  flowing  in  both  direc¬ 
tions.  The  elevations  are  very  much  broken  up 
into  bluffs,  hills,  and  plateaus;  and,  from  every 
point  of  the  compass,  the  smaller  streams  twine 
and  twist  about  on  their  way  to  the  valleys  be¬ 
low.  Here  grew  in  all  their  primitive  glory  the 
beautiful  white  birches  which  made  the  canoe  fa¬ 
mous.  Here  the  natives  were  constantly  on  the 
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move,  and  canoe-making  and  canoe-navigation 
reached  the  dignity  of  an  art  and  a  science. 

On  the  northern  border  of  the  wide  depression 
between  the  Green  and  White  mountains  and 
forming  the  northern  Connecticut  valley,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  carrying  places  led  from  the  Connecticut 
River  over  to  the  St.  Francis  and  was  an  extreme¬ 
ly  important  passageway  for  those  making  jour¬ 
neys  between  the  Connecticut  and  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  valleys. 

Across  the  Hog’s  Back  which  naturally  formed 
a  dividing  line  between  Canada  and  the  north¬ 
western  coast  of  Maine  a  very  famous  portage  led 
from  the  sources  of  the  Kennebec,  and  especially 
from  Moosehead  Lake  and  the  Dead  River,  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  Chaudiere.  Not  only  was 
this  a  noted  passageway  for  aboriginal  travel,  but 
the  Dead  River  route  was  destined  to  become  fa¬ 
mous  afterward  on  account  of  Arnold’s  military 
journey  to  Quebec  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War. 

Many  more  or  less  important  routes  by  way 
of  Loon  Lake,  Moosehead  Lake,  and  various 
other  lakes  and  important  streams  encouraged 
much  aboriginal  travel  from  Canada  down  to  the 
Kennebec  River.  The  upper  waters  of  this  river 
on  account  of  its  many  reaches  tended  to  foster 
portages,  and  the  river  itself  formed  a  short  and 
direct  passage  to  the  sea,  thus  presenting  advan- 
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tages  over  the  Connecticut  and  even  the  Penob¬ 
scot. 

Exactly  opposite  the  city  of  Quebec  a  few  miles 
east  of  the  Chaudiere  River  is  the  mouth  of  the 
Etchemin,  which  separates  more  and  more  from 
its  neighbor  as  one  follows  it  up  stream,  for  two 
hundred  miles,  to  find  its  source  in  a  lake  of  the 
same  name.  From  the  head  of  this  lake  an  im¬ 
portant  portage  led  over  into  the  noted  basin  of 
the  St.  John.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  the 
St.  John,  including  its  two  southernmost  branches, 
flows  parallel  with  the  St.  Lawrence  before  it 
makes  its  gentle  detour  forming  the  northeast 
boundary  of  the  state  of  Maine  and  flowing  down 
into  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Across  the  strip  of  land 
lying  between  the  parallel  courses  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  and  the  St.  John  was  extensive  travel,  and 
the  number  of  portages,  known  and  unknown, 
must  have  been  large. 

From  the  northwest  branch  of  the  St.  John,  a 
“Grand  Portage”  led  over  to  the  Riviere  du  Sud 
which  in  turn  made  a  waterway  to  the  present 
town  of  Montmagny,  northeast  of  the  Island  of 
Orleans. 

Fifty  miles  down  the  river  a  portage  extended 
from  the  sources  of  the  Black  River  over  to  the 
Quello. 

Farther  along  in  the  northern  portions  of 
Maine,  the  forests  were  interlaced  by  many  por- 
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tages.  From  the  St.  Frances,  the  Ashberislo,  and 
the  Touladi  were  routes  overland  to  the  Trois 
Pistoles;  from  the  Lac  de  L’est  a  portage  reached 
over  to  the  Riviere  du  Laup,  and  many  less  im¬ 
portant  landways  helped  early  travel  very  mate¬ 
rially  over  the  gentle  elevations  of  that  region. 

The  St.  John,  in  its  passageway  through  New 
Brunswick,  has  been  an  exceedingly  important 
river  for  canoe  navigation,  and  a  base  for  large 
clusters  of  portages,  reaching  from  one  to  an¬ 
other,  of  the  numerous  sluggish  streams  that  wind 
about  and  connect  with  innumerable  gangliform 
lakes  reposing  quietly  on  the  flat  lands. 

A  line  drawn  from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Erie 
and  thence  toward  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  would  form  a  wide-spreading  letter  V,  and 
there  was  much  eastward  and  westward  travel, 
many  short  cuts,  between  the  various  main  bodies 
of  water,  including  also  their  adjuncts,  all  of 
which  contributed  to  make  up  the  two  main  arms 
of  this  imaginary  letter.  A  striking  example  is 
the  Ottawa  River  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
north  of  Lake  Erie,  flowing  almost  directly  east¬ 
ward,  having  its  source  in  a  group  of  lakes  on  the 
divide  between  Hudson  Bay  and  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  and  flowing  near  Lake  Nipissing,  with  which 
it  was  connected  by  a  very  excellent  portage.  This 
furnished  a  very  advantageous  route  from  Lake 
Huron  by  way  of  Georgian  Bay,  the  French 
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River,  Lake  Nipissing,  the  Mattawa  River  and 
Trout  Lake,  with  the  aid  of  minor  lakes  and 
streams  and  the  portage  passage  to  the  Ottawa 
and  thence  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the  popu¬ 
lar  route  pursued  today  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway. 

Another  important  portage  of  this  Canadian 
country  lay  across  the  land  from  Lake  Simcoe  con¬ 
necting  with  Georgian  Bay  by  way  of  Trout  River 
and  extending  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  On¬ 
tario. 

One  lingers  in  thought  upon  this  extended  boun¬ 
dary  land  between  the  present  United  States,  and 
Canada,  and  reaching  from  the  source  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
realizing  that  here  is  the  best  example  of  a  por¬ 
tage  system  that  can  be  found  in  North  America 
or  even  in  the  world.  As  has  been  hinted  else¬ 
where,  the  incomparable  area  of  comparatively 
flat  country  filled  with  innumerable  lakes,  streams, 
and  rivers  in  close  proximity;  the  generous  supply 
of  rainfall;  the  comparative  density  of  population 
consisting  of  jealous  or  friendly,  energetic,  rest¬ 
less,  enterprising  aborigines;  the  rigorous  climate 
demanding  suitable  provision  for  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing — meats,  vegetables,  furs;  bark  and  roots  for 
canoes;  wood,  bark,  and  saplings  for  house¬ 
building;  minerals,  wood,  hides,  horns,  and  shells 
for  weapons  and  implements,— all  contributed  to 
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make  this  region  pre-eminent  in  activities;  and 
this,  in  turn,  was  an  earnest  of  what  this  same 
country  is  to-day,  under  the  hand  of  civilization, 
with  its  large  cities,  extended  commerce,  manufac¬ 
tures  and  land  products,  steamboats,  barges,  and 
thickly  laid  railroad  tracks. 

Although  the  region  of  country  just  noticed 
stands  out  as  the  pre-eminently  trail  and  portage 
show-ground  of  the  world,  it  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  that  a  network  of  trails,  with  intermin¬ 
gling  portages,  extended  over  all  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  mere  tracing  of  which  would  require  the 
pages  of  a  large  volume.  Everywhere  they  be¬ 
came  of  historically  great  importance,  for  they  di¬ 
rected  the  feet  of  white  explorers  to  fertile  agri¬ 
cultural  lands,  valuable  food-producing  and 
travel-expediting  bodies  of  water,  remunerative 
mineral  sections,  habitats  of  fur-bearing  animals, 
and  regions  abounding  in  natural  wonders. 

Travelers  and  home-seekers  from  the  more 
southern  Atlantic  seaboard  made  their  way  from 
the  Susquehanna  over  a  long  mountainous  trail  to 
Pittsburgh  where  the  Ohio  River  could  be  used  to 
advantage  on  their  farther  westward  journeys. 
From  the  same  point,  southwestward  through  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  was  a  well-established  route 
uniting  with  various  other  subordinate  paths,  ex¬ 
tending  over  the  mountains  from  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Potomac,  Rappahannock,  James  and  va- 
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nous  streams  of  the  Cumberland  Gap  country, 
and  finally  reaching  the  far  extended  trail-abound¬ 
ing  lands  of  the  southeastern  Mississippi  Valley. 

Over  the  vast  territory  lying  between  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  region  com¬ 
prising  much  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  United 
States  excluding  Alaska,  trails  and  portages  were 
not  so  thickly  distributed;  but  on  account  of  va¬ 
riety  of  topography — holding,  as  it  did,  within 
its  borders,  swampy  lowlands,  thick  forests,  heav¬ 
ily  grass-matted  prairies,  treeless  plains,  repellant 
deserts,  towering  sand  dunes,  verdureless  lava 
beds,  salty  lakes,  wind-swept  mountain  peaks,  gla¬ 
cier-sustaining  ravines,  precious  mineral  deposits, 
remarkable  animal  life,  countless  medicinal 
springs,  deep  dark  canyons,  and  madly  rushing 
rivers — the  large,  the  unusual,  and  the  spectacu¬ 
lar  combined  to  give  to  this  whole  great  region  a 
trail  system  extraordinarily  unique  and  interest¬ 
ing.  Countless  wild  quadrupeds,  along  with  In¬ 
dians,  Mexicans,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  English¬ 
men — explorers,  guides,  trappers,  hunters,  pros¬ 
pectors,  fugitives — met  on  the  various  routes  of 
mountain  and  plain,  and  under  very  divergent  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

From  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis  as  a  centre,  and 
later  from  territory  contiguous  to  Kansas  City, 
important  routes  stretched  out  to  the  westward, 
and  in  conjunction  with  other  routes  lead  to  the 
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far  distant  ocean.  An  eight-hundred  mile  trail, 
over  the  plains  to  the  southwest,  diverging  for 
about  half  the  distance  into  two  paths,  one  fol¬ 
lowing  for  a  long  distance  the  Arkansas  and  the 
other  the  Cimarron,  and  then  uniting,  wound 
about  among  the  mountains  of  northern  New 
Mexico  and  terminated  at  Santa  Fe.  From  this 
point  there  was  a  continuation  of  the  route  south- 
westward  along  the  Rio  Grande  and  Gila  rivers 
and  thence  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  San  Diego. 
From  Santa  Fe  another  route  also  extended, 
winding  about  the  mountain  peaks  to  the  north¬ 
west,  crossing  the  San  Juan,  Grand,  and  Sevier 
rivers,  then  following  the  Virgin  River  to  the 
southwest,  and,  after  crossing  the  Mojave  Desert, 
reached  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles. 
Each  of  these  was  about  a  thousand  miles  in 
length. 

A  rival  of  the  great  Sante  Fe  Trail  from  the 
Kansas  City  country  was  the  two-thousand  mile 
Oregon  Trail  following  along  the  Platte,  North 
Platte,  Snake,  and  Columbia  rivers  to  the  vicinity 
of  what  is  now  the  city  of  Portland. 

Even  before  these  trails  had  become  well  es¬ 
tablished,  an  Indian  woman  had  led  the  noted 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  over  the  plains  and 
mountains  to  the  far  northwest  on  a  route  along¬ 
side  the  Missouri,  Jefferson,  Salmon,  Snake,  and 
Columbia. 
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Connecting  these  main  trails  were  other  routes 
of  very  great  importance,  all  contributing  to  the 
creation  and  long  continuation  of  that  strange, 
stirring,  eventful,  semi-savage  life  that  existed 
throughout  those  far  extended  western  regions, 
for  a  half  century.  Over  those  identical  routes, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  automobiles  and 
railroad  trains  to-day  carry  their  comfortable, 
pleasure-seeking,  and  business-pursuing  occupants, 
who  little  think  of  how  much  they  are  indebted 
to  the  strange,  restless,  adventurous,  and  hetero¬ 
geneous  human  groups  that  long  ago  selected  and 
beat  into  trails  the  most  natural  routes  of  that 
vast  wilderness. 


VI 


THE  ARCTIC  BORDERLAND 

From  geographical  and  ethnical  viewpoints, 
the  distribution  of  the  aborigines  over  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  North  America  presents  unusually  inter¬ 
esting  matters  for  consideration.  The  variety  of 
habitats,  size  of  groups,  physical  and  mental  char¬ 
acteristics,  differences  in  language  and  general  cul¬ 
ture, — all,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  lend  inter¬ 
est  to  that  spontaneous  development  which  has 
characterized  the  whole  aboriginal  race  of  the 
country. 

Among  the  Eskimos,  the  spectacular  nature  of 
their  physical  surroundings  first  of  all  attracts  at¬ 
tention.  An  irregular  fringe  of  five  thousand 
miles  of  coast  line  along  the  northern  mainland 
and  over  the  numerous  adjoining  islands  com¬ 
prises  the  long  tenanted  regions  of  these  people. 
The  western  end  of  this  tortuous  line  forms  an 
irregularly  shaped  territorial  headland  on  the 
coast  line  of  Alaska,  with  long  strips  of  territory, 
more  or  less  densely  inhabited,  reaching  out  ten¬ 
tacle-like  in  several  directions. 

104] 
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One  disjointed  string  of  villages  extends  south- 
eastward  along  the  deeply  indented  shore  to  the 
vicinity  of  Mt.  St.  Elias;  another,  southwestward 
over  the  far  extended  Aleutian  archipelago;  an¬ 
other,  to  the  northwest  across  Bering  Strait  out 
over  the  coast  line  of  Siberia;  others,  inland, 
along  the  banks  of  Alaskan  rivers;  and  still 
others,  in  various  directions  over  the  outlying 
islands. 

Of  all  the  territory  occupied  or  traversed  by 
the  Eskimos,  this  southwestern  portion  of  Alaska, 
including  the  adjoining  islands,  is  the  most  at¬ 
tractive.  It  is  bathed  in  the  temperate  mists  of 
the  Japan  Current.  The  vegetation,  while  not 
distinguished  for  great  variety,  is  naturally  luxu¬ 
riant,  and  has  always  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  food  problem  of  the  natives. 

In  passing  northward  and  eastward  over  the 
coasts  of  mainlands  and  islands  of  the  northern 
archipelago  region  and  around  and  among  the  ex¬ 
panded  mountains  of  the  important  northward 
flowing  rivers,  villages  are  found,  here  and  there, 
even  far  out  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  Green¬ 
land  and  southward  over  the  rugged,  barren 
mountains  of  Labrador.  This  long  coast  touches 
at  various  points  three  oceans,  and,  furthermore, 
is  washed  by  Hudson  Bay,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  innumerable  straits,  gulfs,  bays,  chan¬ 
nels,  and  inlets.  It  is  a  far-flung  belt  on  which 
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there  has  ever  been  a  gigantic  struggle  for  mas¬ 
tery  between  sea  and  land. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  whole  region,  one 
would  find  considerable  variety  of  country  and 
some  striking  differences  in  the  mode  of  life  of 
the  people;  but,  after  all,  the  most  obvious  char¬ 
acteristic  is  a  mingling  of  desolation  and  abnor¬ 
mity. 

To  the  east  is  Greenland,  with  an  unexplored 
interior,  a  more  or  less  traversed  northern  shore, 
and  a  low,  very  narrow,  much  indented  southern 
coast.  This  formidable  island,  or  possibly  archi¬ 
pelago,  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length  from 
northern  to  southern  shore,  covering  an  area 
larger  than  that  of  Mexico,  and  twelve  times 
larger  than  that  of  New  England,  with  its  ice 
fields  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  from  which 
immense  glaciers  slowly  creep  into  the  sea,  break 
into  floating  mountains  of  ice,  and  add  terror  to 
the  dangerous  northern  oceans, — this  desolate  and 
dangerous  monstrosity  stands  out  as  a  symbol  of 
the  life  of  the  people  of  the  northern  lands. 

The  Alaskan  plateau,  with  its  ice-capped  moun¬ 
tains,  frozen  rivers,  and  immense  glaciers  is  a 
worthy  rival  of  her  far  eastern  competitor. 

The  landscape  of  this  long  strip  of  Eskimo 
country  presents  mountains  of  medium  height, 
shallow  valleys,  and  broad,  bold  tablelands;  but, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  topography  reveals  a  long 
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comparatively  flat  zone  of  earth  and  ice,  over 
which  the  unobstructed  stinging  sea-winds  blow, 
carrying  death  to  the  vegetation  in  general,  and 
jeopardizing  the  existence  of  the  few  thickly 
furred  animals  that  dare  use,  for  their  haunts, 
such  regions  of  desolation. 

For  half  of  the  year  a  star-lit  sky  hangs  over 
the  scene.  It  is  a  period  of  gloom  and  isolation. 
An  awful  silence  prevails,  relieved  now  and  then 
by  the  creaking  and  grinding  of  vast  ice  cakes,  the 
hooting  of  the  snow-owl,  and  the  yelping  of  the 
arctic  fox.  With  a  temperature  of  fifty  or  sixty 
degrees  below  zero,  the  very  deadness  of  the  air 
magnifies  sound,  already  greatly  magnified  by  den¬ 
sity.  A  whisper  is  heard  at  a  long  distance.  Fro¬ 
zen  vapors  in  form  of  minute  ice  globules  coming 
in  contact  with  one  another,  produce  a  peculiar 
snapping  sound;  and  frost  needles  prick,  to  the 
bone,  the  quivering  flesh  of  man  and  beast. 

The  sunsets  are  brilliant.  A  long  lingering  twi¬ 
light  follows,  after  the  sun  has  disappeared,  little 
by  little,  along  the  rim  of  the  horizon.  Then  fol¬ 
lows  a  blaze  of  glory  gradually  diffusing  itself 
over  the  low  snow-clad  mountains  and  ragged 
plains.  To  attempt  to  imitate  exactly  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  reflections  and  refractions  of  light 
which  characterize  an  arctic  sunset  would  drive 
the  best  artist  to  despair. 

Travelers  never  tire  of  talking  about  the  aurora 
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borealis  of  those  northlands.  It  is  an  ever  vary¬ 
ing  panorama  of  moving  colors,  a  spectacle  mag¬ 
nificent  beyond  all  imagination.  There  are  so 
many  constantly  moving  pictures  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  that  hardly  a  single  impression  can  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  retained  in  memory.  On  an  atmospheric 
canvas  extending  over  the  whole  northern 
heavens,  the  stars,  whether  sparkling  in  a  clear 
sky  or  glimmering  through  a  thin  haze,  are  lost 
sight  of  and  forgotten  behind  the  pyrotechnics  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  foreground.  The  lightning-like 
change  of  scene  fascinates,  and  never  becomes 
tiresome.  Beams  of  light  displaying  every  tint 
of  the  rainbow  may  be  suddenly  thrown  across 
the  heavens  only  to  disappear  instantly.  A  many 
colored  bow  may  remain  for  hours  in  the  skies, 
keeping  its  form  but  rising  and  falling,  waving 
backward  and  forward,  preparatory  to  sending 
forth  great  flashes  of  light  into  the  zenith.  A 
wide-spread  glow,  similar  to  that  seen  on  the 
horizon  just  before  sunrise,  may  then  for  a  few 
moments  illuminate  the  whole  visible  heavens;  or 
a  steady  ribbon  of  yellow  may  sustain  itself  for  a 
moment  to  be  succeeded  by  a  flash  of  violet,  which 
in  turn  may  burst  into  a  million  darts  of  light  of 
every  conceivable  tint.  Again,  simultaneously 
from  various  parts  of  the  horizon,  many  colored 
jets  shoot  along  the  sky  in  various  directions,  all 
blending  at  last  in  a  vast  sea  of  fire.  At  times 
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a  single  beam  of  light,  reaching  from  horizon  to 
zenith,  may  display  several  colors,  being  perhaps 
red  at  the  top,  green  in  the  middle,  and  yellow 
at  the  base.  The  climax  seems  to  be  reached 
when  a  vast  crown  appears  and  throws  out  a  daz¬ 
zling  array  of  light  somewhat  resembling,  but  out¬ 
doing  in  brilliancy  the  rays  of  the  sun  at  sunset. 

The  splendor  overhead  is  rivaled  by  the  weird¬ 
ness  below.  The  plain  covered  with  snow,  the  dis¬ 
tant  glimmering  ice  mountains  with  their  black 
shadows,  and  the  still  blacker  pits  in  the  ice 
sheets  of  the  ocean,  lofty  pyramids,  gigantic  som¬ 
ber  castles,  marble-like  prisms,  and  other  huge 
statuary  of  a  thousand  forms, — all  give  to  the 
landscape  a  bewitching  and  mysterious  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  moon,  constantly  circling  before  one’s  eyes 
about  the  horizon,  waxes  and  wanes,  shrinks  to 
nothingness,  and  as  an  opaque  body,  finally  dis¬ 
appears  back  into  the  dark  sky  to  re-appear  later 
as  a  golden  threadlike  crescent. 

The  long  winter  night  is  succeeded  by  three 
months  of  ever  brightening  twilight.  The  slow 
and  constant  change  from  the  intensity  of  the 
overhanging  darkness  is  relieved  of  its  monotony 
by  the  appearance,  here  and  there,  of  natural  ob¬ 
jects  seen  faintly  at  first  but  coming  more  and 
more  into  relief  as  the  long  hours  go  by. 

Finally,  the  sun  appears  little  by  little  along 
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the  sharply  outlined  horizon,  and  you  do  not  lose 
sight  of  him  for  weeks  and  weeks  as  he  passes 
day  by  day  slowly  up  his  spiral  stairway  till  the 
month  of  June  calls  a  halt  to  his  northward- 
bound  wanderings. 

Even  before  the  sun  has  come  into  sight,  the 
snow  has  begun  to  melt  and  the  grass  and  flowers 
have  appeared  here  and  there.  In  the  constant 
beams  of  the  sun,  the  snow-fields  sparkle  with 
blinding  radiance.  The  gigantic  masses  of  ice 
split  and  crash  with  deafening  and  terrorizing 
roar.  Huge  towers  and  pyramids  crumble  and 
fall  into  ruins.  With  soul-piercing  shrieks,  the 
icebergs  split,  break,  and  grate  against  one  an¬ 
other,  and  are  tossed  back  and  forth  by  the  bur¬ 
den  bearing  waters.  Tree  trunks  from  lower  lati¬ 
tudes,  accidentally  carried  to  these  regions,  are 
said  to  be  set  on  fire  by  violent  frictional  forces 
of  the  ice  cakes.  As  the  snow  melts,  the  earth  on 
the  lower  border  of  the  Eskimo-land  softens  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  and,  under  the  con¬ 
stant  influence  of  the  heat  from  above,  vegetation 
sprouts  and  grows  everywhere  with  amazing  ra¬ 
pidity. 

In  contrast  to  the  silence  and  desolation  of  win¬ 
ter  the  whole  landscape  now  becomes  green  with 
foliage  and  the  air  resonant  with  sounds  from 
the  many-mouthed  animal  world.  Flocks  of 
ducks  scream  and  honk  as  they  fly  along  and  settle 
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among  the  grasses  and  rushes.  Moocse  and  cari¬ 
bou  come  out  of  the  forests  to  crop  the  tender 
vegetation.  Even  the  sea  makes  its  contribution 
to  the  newly  created  animal  nature  on  land  by 
presenting  among  its  cakes  of  ice  its  quota  of 
spouting  whales  and  barking  seals.  The  swamps 
abound  in  stinging  flies,  gnats,  and  other  insects. 
But  the  most  representative  life,  after  all,  is  found 
in  the  feathery  tribes.  Instinctively  millions  of 
birds  from  the  remote  corners  of  the  earth 
gather  here  and  revel  in  the  profusion  of  the 
short-lived  summer.  Around  the  lakes,  on  the 
river  banks,  in  the  morasses,  along  the  fish- 
abounding  streams  or  ocean  coasts,  these  visitors 
truly  lead  an  epicurean  life.  Here  they  hatch  and 
rear  their  young  in  security.  The  same  instinct 
guides  the  salmon  and  the  sturgeon  up  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  to  the  fresh  waters  above,  where,  in 
the  quiet  little  coves,  armlets,  and  lakes,  they  lay 
their  spawn. 

The  September  frosts  betoken  the  approach  of 
winter.  The  denizens  of  air,  earth,  and  water 
return  to  their  winter  abodes  in  lower  latitudes 
within  protecting  forests,  in  sheltered  nooks,  or 
subterranean  homes;  and  the  whitening  snows 
and  chilly  weather  are  harbingers  of  the  frost  and 
silence  which  for  eight  or  nine  months  will  hold 
sway  in  this  uninviting,  unrelenting  region  of 
earth. 
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Regarding  the  origin  of  the  Eskimos  much  has 
been  said  and  written.  The  question  as  to 
whether  these  people  are  of  the  same  race  as  are 
the  other  aborigines  has  been  discussed  without 
limitation  and  without  agreement.  The  proximity 
of  the  western  portion  of  Eskimo-land  to  Asia 
has,  of  course,  suggested  Asiatic  origin.  There  is 
little  doubt  that,  at  least  in  later  times,  consider¬ 
able  migration  has  been  going  on  between  the  two 
continents  in  the  region  of  Bering  Strait,  but  the 
weight  of  authority  seems  to  favor  an  early  east¬ 
ward  rather  than  an  early  westward  movement. 
The  northwestern  corner  of  North  America  is 
much  nearer  to  Asia  than  is  the  northeastern  to 
Europe,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  first  considera¬ 
tion.  Again,  since  primitive  boats  are  especially 
at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  currents,  the  fact  that 
the  Gulf  Stream  would  oppose  and  the  Japan 
Current  would  favor  passage  to  America  adds 
still  greater  weight  to  the  argument  of  Asiatic 
origin. 

Wherever  the  Eskimo  may  have  originated,  he 
has  evidently  been  a  long-continued  American  in¬ 
habitant.  This,  with  his  peculiar  environment, 
has  made  him  an  American,  not  an  Asiatic.  He 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  aboriginal  race  of 
North  America.  Living  as  these  people  have 
been  living  in  a  harsh  climate  and  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  they  have  developed  characteristics 
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emphatically  their  own,  and  differing  very  notice¬ 
ably  from  those  of  other  American  tribes. 

The  word  “Eskimo”  is  a  nickname  signifying 
in  the  Algonkin  language  “eaters  of  raw  flesh.” 
These  people  call  themselves  “Innuit,”  a  word 
meaning  people,  and  implying  prestige  and  supe¬ 
riority.  The  Eskimo,  generally  speaking,  seems 
small  but  not  dwarfish,  when  compared  in  stature 
with  the  Caucasian.  His  skin  is  of  a  brunette  cast, 
but  his  inherited  disinclination  to  wash  his  face — 
more  or  less  excusable  perhaps  in  that  severe  skin- 
chapping  climate — and  the  smoky  room  in  which 
he  lives  for  a  large  part  of  the  year,  give  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  darkness  to  his  complexion.  He  is 
broad-shouldered,  thick-set,  short-legged,  muscu¬ 
lar,  robust,  and  active.  His  feet  and  hands  are 
small  and  well  formed.  His  face  is  broad  and 
flat,  and  widest  just  below  the  temples.  His 
cheek  bones  are  high,  his  eyes  small,  like  those  of 
the  aborigines  in  general,  but  sometimes  consid¬ 
erably  modified  by  Mongolian  characteristics. 
His  skull  is  dolichocephalic,  his  hair  black,  long, 
and  stiff,  and  his  beard  scanty.  His  nose  is  less 
prominent  than  that  of  a  typical  Indian. 

Generally  speaking,  the  disposition  of  the  Es¬ 
kimo  is  amiable.  The  hostile  nature  of  his  habi¬ 
tat  and  the  scantiness  of  population  naturally  draw 
him  closely  to  his  kindred  and  kind.  He  feels 
keenly  his  dependence  on  his  limited  number  of 
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human  associates,  and  so  the  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  is  strong.  On  the  other  hand  these  very 
same  antagonistic  forces  of  earth  and  sky  force 
him  to  adopt  and  sanction  customs,  manners,  and 
morals,  shocking  and  repugnant  to  people  living 
in  more  favorable  climates. 

The  three  great  necessaries  in  the  life  of  man 
are  food,  shelter,  and  clothing;  and  to  these  in  the 
life  of  primitive  man  may  be  added  always 
weapons  and  sometimes  fire.  As  an  example  of 
extreme  difficulty  in  providing  one’s  self  with  such 
accessions  the  Eskimo  is  without  a  rival.  Many 
peoples  in  the  Old  World,  living  in  the  Arctic 
country,  migrate  northward  and  southward,  like 
the  robin  or  buffalo,  as  the  season  changes;  but 
the  Eskimo  unflinchingly  faces  the  adversity  of 
the  Hyperborean  winter  and  holds  his  ground. 
As  already  stated,  notable  variety  is  found  in  geo¬ 
graphical  conditions  in  passing  for  five  thousand 
miles  over  an  irregular  shore-zone  of  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  width — not  only  on  lines  of  latitude 
but  on  those  of  longitude,  over  a  distance  of  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  miles,  as  would  be  exemplified  in  a 
journey  from  southern  Labrador  to  northern 
Grinnell  Land.  Differences  easily  observable 
would  be  found  in  such  localities  as  Greenland, 
Labrador,  Baffin  Land,  Grinnell  Land,  Point  Bar- 
row  and  western  Alaska,  differences  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  geog- 
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raphy  and  ethnology,  but  limited  book-space  de¬ 
mands  that  only  a  concept  of  Eskimo-life  as  a 
whole  must  be  aimed  at,  and  many  interesting 
phases  of  life  and  traits  of  character  must  remain 
unnoticed. 

The  whole  Eskimo  population  cannot  be  num¬ 
bered,  but  it  is  estimated  at  about  twenty-five 
thousand.  The  people  live  in  small  villages,  each 
containing,  generally  speaking,  six  or  eight  fami¬ 
lies.  The  homes  are  usually  built  not  far  from 
the  water  edge.  Like  the  Indians  of  our  plains 
who  followed  the  buffalo  from  place  to  place  for 
food,  the  Innuits  go  far  from  home,  on  both  sea 
and  land,  in  search  of  seal,  walrus,  bear,  and 
deer,  yet  always  remain  in  the  region  of  the  coast. 
Their  dwellings,  therefore,  must  be  more  or  less 
temporary.  Led  by  food-quest,  some  villages  are 
moved  as  often  as  four  times  a  year.  While  no 
Eskimo  houses  could  strictly  be  called  permanent 
yet  there  are  two  kinds,  differing  according  to  sea¬ 
son,  and  each  represented  by  numerous  varieties 
— a  winter  house  and  a  summer  house.  For  ob¬ 
vious  reasons  the  winter  one  is  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  elaborate. 

To  construct  the  winter  dwelling  a  level  sheet 
of  snow  is  selected  and  a  circle  of  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter  is  drawn.  In  advanta¬ 
geous  regions  in  order  to  avoid  the  task  of  melt¬ 
ing  snow  for  domestic  use,  the  house  is  built  over 
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a  running  stream.  Within  this  circle  blocks  of 
snow  are  cut  with  ivory  knives  or  dove-tail  saws. 
The  blocks  are  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  fifteen 
or  eighteen  inches  in  width,  and  some  six  inches  in 
thickness.  As  they  are  placed  on  one  another,  one 
man  stands  without  and  another  within  the  cir¬ 
cular  wall.  The  blocks  are  cut  so  as  to  incline 
inward,  and  are  laid  spirally,  each  course  growing 
shorter  and  shorter  until  the  dome  is  formed  and 
keyed  with  a  blunted  wedge-shaped  snow  slab. 
This  way  of  building,  with  one  man  working  with¬ 
in  and  another  without,  makes  it  possible  to  con¬ 
struct  the  house  without  the  aid  of  a  scaffold. 
The  walls  must  not  be  too  thick  lest  they  become 
over  warm  and  produce  drippings.  When  the 
house  becomes  finished,  the  structure  stands  about 
eight  feet  in  height,  and  is  sufficient  to  accommo¬ 
date  ten  or  a  dozen  persons.  Light  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  means  of  an  ice  slab  used  as  a  window. 
A  doorway  is  cut  and  the  man  inside  passes  out. 
A  sort  of  divan  is  made  of  snow.  Seats  and 
tables,  so  far  as  needed,  are  also  made  of  snow; 
for  these  ice  dwellings  are  especially  the  typical 
homes  of  woodless  regions.  The  stone  lamp  is 
the  most  characteristic  article  of  furniture.  Cloth¬ 
ing,  implements,  and  weapons  are  thrown  here 
and  there.  The  walls  of  pure  white  soon  become 
blackened  by  smoke  and  filth,  and  lose  their  ala¬ 
baster  appearance.  Entrances  are  made  by 
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means  of  tunnels,  sometimes  subterranean  and 
sometimes  above  ground.  Where  conditions  are 
favorable,  one  often  finds  a  more  permanent 
house  of  much  the  same  size  and  shape,  with 
frame-work  of  whale  ribs  standing  on  end  and 
meeting  at  the  top,  the  walls  being  made  of  sods. 

Storehouses  of  snow  and  of  the  same  shape  as 
that  of  the  living  houses  are  built  at  convenient 
distances.  Sometimes  they  consist  of  under¬ 
ground  cellars.  In  the  lower  and  milder  latitudes 
where  wood  is  found,  storehouses  are  made  to 
rest  on  the  ends  of  posts  similar  to  the  corn-cribs 
of  the  white  man  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Sometimes  food  and  utensils  are  left  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  ways  of  the  dwelling-house  or  even  within 
the  dwelling  itself,  but  separate  small  buildings, 
or  vaults,  are  best  and  safest.  Houses  or  rooms 
of  one  kind  or  another  are  also  provided  for  the 
Eskimo’s  draft  animal,  the  dog. 

The  summer  houses  of  these  people  consist  of 
skin  tents  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  but  usually 
resemble  the  tepees  of  the  Indians  of  the  plains. 
They  are  easily  carried  from  place  to  place. 

There  are  other  elements  which  have  always 
been  of  importance  in  the  problem  of  home-build¬ 
ing  among  these  people.  In  the  first  place,  aside 
from  the  question  of  house-constructing  material, 
such  as  snow,  turf,  drift-wood,  skins,  whale-ribs, 
walrus  tusks,  and  the  like,  the  home  must  be,  gen- 
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erally  speaking,  near  the  water  edge;  and,  on  the 
rough  ice-clad  shore,  a  place  must  be  selected  suit¬ 
able  for  the  landing  of  boats. 

A  matter  of  still  more  consequence  has  been 
the  continuous  hostility  between  the  Eskimos  and 
the  inland  Indians.  The  origin  of  this  ill  feel¬ 
ing  unquestionably  has  grown  out  of  the  general 
scarcity  of  food.  There  are  two  dogs  for  every 
one  bone,  and  enmity  therefore  naturally  exists. 
Predatory  bands  from  the  wild  food-lacking  inte¬ 
rior  may  appear  without  a  moment’s  notice  and 
pounce  upon  any  of  these  small  defenseless  vil¬ 
lages.  Therefore,  however  brief  the  intended  oc¬ 
cupation  of  a  home  might  be,  good  judgment 
would  require  it  to  be  built  in  some  hidden  re¬ 
treat  or  sheltered  nook,  disadvantageous  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  an  unfriendly  invader.  A  locality  on  a 
shore  enticing  to  aquatic  animals  or  in  more  or 
less  close  proximity  to  favorable  hunting  grounds 
would  be  also  highly  desirable. 

The  clothing  of  the  Eskimo,  as  a  rule,  consists 
of  skins  with  the  fur  left  on  them.  The  costumes 
of  both  sexes  are  practically  alike,  with  the  most 
notable  exception  that  the  woman  wears  a  hood 
in  which  she  carries  her  infant.  The  articles  may 
roughly  be  classified  as  frock,  jacket,  and  sort  of 
trousers.  There  are  also  boots  made  of  walrus 
or  seal  skin  and  gloves  of  deer  skin. 

Every  land  animal  found  between  Bering  Sea 
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and  Greenland  Sea  contributes  to  the  clothing  of 
these  people,  the  most  prominent  among  which, 
aside  from  the  seal,  walrus,  and  deer,  mentioned 
above,  are  the  mink,  hare,  bear,  mountain  sheep, 
ermine,  fox,  squirrel,  lynx,  wolverine,  and  eider- 
duck.  From  the  intestines  of  the  seal  and  whale 
are  manufactured  very  much  needed  outer  gar¬ 
ments.  Oil  is  put  on  boots  to  make  them  water¬ 
proof. 

Fur  garments  are  often  handsomely  trimmed 
with  other  furs  of  different  and  attractive  col¬ 
ors.  Pieces  of  ivory  from  walrus  tusks,  teeth, 
deer’s  ears,  and  other  parts  of  animals  figure  ex¬ 
tensively  in  decoration.  Decoration,  however, 
means  much  more  than  garment  ornamentation. 
Like  primitive  people  in  general,  and  civilized 
people  to  a  certain  extent,  there  is  an  ever  unsatis¬ 
fied  disposition  to  improve  on  nature.  The  face 
is  mutilated.  Holes  are  cut  in  the  lips  and  ears; 
labrets  of  bone,  ivory,  shell,  and  wood  are  in¬ 
serted;  and  the  whole  countenance  is  more  or  less 
disfigured.  In  many  parts  of  the  Eskimo  coun¬ 
try,  tattooing  has  a  tribal  or  religious  significance. 
All  parts  of  the  face,  hands,  wrists,  feet,  and 
ankles  are  thus  decorated.  The  popular  process 
in  this  region  is  to  draw  a  fine  piece  of  thready 
material,  besmeared  with  lampblack,  through 
perforations  made  in  the  skin,  or  by  pricking  holes 
with  pointed  pieces  of  ivory  or  stone  and  applying 
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any  sort  of  suitable  coloring  material,  usually 
soot  moistened  with  juice.  They  wear  head- 
bands  and  other  ornaments  for  the  hair,  but  so 
much  of  the  body  is  covered  with  clothing  for  so 
great  a  part  of  the  year,  there  is  waste  in  ex¬ 
cessive  ornamentation. 

Food  with  all  mankind  is  the  chief  necessary 
of  life,  but  with  the  Eskimo  it  is  the  unavoid¬ 
able  ever  present  problem  of  existence.  In  other 
words,  with  some  people  it  may  or  may  not  be 
that  which  requires  much  exertion;  with  the  Es¬ 
kimo  it  requires  sleepless  and  untiring  energy  of 
mind  and  body.  The  native  of  the  tropics  may 
rest  securely  in  the  shade  of  the  palm  or  cypress 
and  simply  stretch  out  his  hand  and  grasp  his 
food;  but  the  Eskimo  to  obtain  it  looks  out  over 
a  frozen  waste,  watches  for  his  uncertain  prey, 
and  battles  with  both  the  hostile  elements  and 
the  crafty,  powerful,  and  dangerous  creatures 
themselves. 

The  variety  of  food,  good  and  bad,  which  cus¬ 
tom  and  necessity  supply  to  the  Eskimo  is  thus 
succinctly  recorded  by  Bancroft:  “Eskimos,  for¬ 
tunately,  have  not  a  dainty  palate.  Everything 
which  sustains  life  is  food  for  them.  Their  sub¬ 
stantiate  comprise  the  flesh  of  land  and  marine 
animate,  fish  and  birds;  venison,  and  whale  and 
seal-blubber  being  chief.  Choice  dishes,  tempting 
to  the  appetite,  Arctic  epicurean  dishes,  Eskimo 
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nectar  and  ambrosia,  are  daintily  prepared,  hos¬ 
pitably  placed  before  strangers,  and  eaten  and 
drunk  with  avidity.  Among  them  are :  a  bowl  of 
coagulated  blood,  mashed  cranberries  with  rancid 
train-oil,  whortleberries  and  walrus-blubber,  al¬ 
ternate  streaks  of  putrid  black  and  white  whale- 
fat;  venison  steeped  in  seal-oil,  raw  deer’s  liver 
cut  in  small  pieces  and  mixed  with  the  warm  half- 
digested  contents  of  the  animal’s  stomach,  bowls 
of  live  maggots,  a  draught  of  warm  blood  from  a 
newly  killed  animal.  Fish  are  sometimes  eaten 
alive,  meats  are  kept  in  seal-skin  bags  for  over  a 
year,  decomposing  meanwhile,  but  never  becom¬ 
ing  too  rancid  for  our  Eskimos.  Their  winter 
store  of  oil  they  secure  in  seal-skin  bags,  which 
are  buried  on  the  frozen  ground.  Charlevoix 
remarks  that  they  are  the  only  race  known  who 
prefer  food  raw.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
They  prefer  their  food  cooked,  but  do  not  object 
to  it  raw  or  rotten.  They  are  no  lovers  of  salt.”  1 
So  much  for  the  Western  Eskimos.  Regarding  the 
Eastern,  to  what  has  already  been  quoted,  may 
be  added  the  following  from  Reclus  (omitting  the 
more  repugnant  foods)  :  “They  may  be  seen 
swallowing  with  disgusting  avidity  rotten  and 
reeking  carrion  of  birds.  They  relish  whale’s  fat, 
sandwiches  of  alternate  slices  of  fresh  and  white, 
and  black,  and  putrid.  Grease  that  melts  on  the 

1  “Native  Races,”  Vol.  I,  p.  54. 
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tongue  is  a  dainty.  Glasses  of  milk  taken  from 
the  gullets  of  baby  seals,  milk  white  as  that  of  the 
cow,  perfumed  as  that  of  the  cocoanut,  these  are 
nectar.  But  the  joy  of  joys  is  to  drink  the  blood 
of  a  living  animal  from  the  vein  itself,  by  means 
of  an  instrument  invented  for  the  purpose.  When 
it  is  possible,  animals  are  suffocated,  so  that  none 
of  the  vital  fluid  with  which  their  arteries  are 
charged  may  be  lost  by  cutting  their  throats.”  1 
Uninviting,  even  disgusting,  as  this  conglomer¬ 
ation  of  foodstuffs  appears  to  the  civilized  man, 
we  realize  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  circumstances 
alter  cases  and  conditions  set  fashions.  Further: 
“It  is  their  energetic  digestion  that  keeps  the  Es¬ 
quimaux  strong  and  merry  in  their  glacial  climate. 
Nowhere,  not  even  at  the  torrid  zone,  is  fire  so 
little  used  as  amid  these  well-nigh  eternal  snows. 
The  hot-breathed  Innuits,  continually  occupied  in 
consuming  oil  and  fat  in  their  stomachs,  do  not 
care  for  fires  of  wood  and  coal.”  2 

We  are  reminded  how  civilized  man  changes 
his  diet  in  summer  and  winter,  and  also  in  travel¬ 
ing  from  country  to  country.  The  mode  of  life 
of  the  native  northlander  has  naturally  produced 
a  sort  of  life  and  diet  which  would  sicken  and  kill 
human  beings  under  other  skies.  This  is  true  not 
only  in  regard  to  quality  but  to  quantity.  Trust- 

1  “Primitive  Folk,”  pp.  26-28. 

3  Idem,  p.  29. 
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worthy  travelers,  in  abundance,  testify  to  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  amount  of  food  which  an  Eskimo 
may  consume  within  a  certain  extended  period,  or 
even  at  a  meal.  “An  enormous  quantity  of  meat 
is  devoured  every  night,  and  sometimes  they  only 
suspend  eating  when  they  go  to  bed,  keeping  a 
piece  of  meat  within  reach  in  case  they  awake.”  1 
“No  human  stomach  but  an  Innuit’s  could  pos¬ 
sibly  hold  what  I  saw  these  men  and  women  de¬ 
vour.”  2  Reclus  quotes  authority  vouching  for 
the  consumption  of  twenty-four  pounds  per  day  by 
one  person.3  Elsewhere  he  quotes  Ross  as  say¬ 
ing:  “Three  salmon  were  enough  for  ten  of  us; 
each  Esquimaux  ate  two.  Each  of  them  devoured 
fourteen  pounds  of  raw  salmon  as  a  slight  re¬ 
freshment  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
our  society.  Passing  my  hand  over  their  stom¬ 
achs,  I  ascertained  them  to  be  so  prodigiously  dis¬ 
tended  that  I  should  have  thought  no  human  crea¬ 
ture  could  have  borne  it.”  4  Authority  like  this 
convinces  us  that  abundance  of  food  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  Eskimoan  life. 

The  three  animals  of  the  sea  that  are  most  inti¬ 
mately  bound  up  with  the  very  existence  of  the 
Eskimo  are  the  seal,  walrus,  and  whale.  From 

1Boas,  in  “Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,” 
P-  564- 

2  “The  Polar  and  Tropic  Worlds,”  p.  445. 

3  “Primitive  Folk,”  p.  28. 

4  Idem,  p.  26. 
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Alaska  to  Greenland,  the  whole  coast  water 
abounds  in  representatives  of  these,  each  in  vary¬ 
ing  proportions.  The  seal  is  sought  after  most 
keenly.  To  capture  him  requires  much  tact,  pa¬ 
tience,  and  vigilance. 

The  walrus,  as  noted  elsewhere,  is  of  the  same 
family  as  the  seal. 

The  third  representative  animal  of  this  group, 
which,  as  a  source  of  food  supply,  is  less  to  be 
depended  on  than  either  of  the  others,  is  the 
whale.  The  home  of  the  whale  is  in  every  ocean, 
but  it  naturally  loves  the  colder  waters.  Like  the 
seal  and  walrus,  the  whale  is  not  a  fish,  but  a 
warm-blooded,  air-breathing  animal,  provided 
with  flippers  which,  however,  are  used  for  balanc¬ 
ing  himself  in  the  water  and  not  for  swimming — 
this  being  accomplished  by  means  of  his  great 
strong  tail.  From  the  shores  of  Greenland  across 
the  Arctic  to  the  shores  of  Alaska  this  monster, 
fifty  or  eighty  feet  in  length,  glides  along  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  wherever  the  ice  floes  permit, 
as  if  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the  greatest  liv¬ 
ing  animal  of  the  world.  Whales  are  more  or 
less  gregarious.  They  get  their  food  by  swim¬ 
ming  with  open  mouths  which  catch  the  fish  and 
other  animals  moving  about  near  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  prey  is  held  securely  by  hundreds 
of  flat  horny  plates  called  whalebone,  varying 
from  a  few  inches  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in 
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length  and  fastened  to  the  upper  jaw  reaching 
downward  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  form¬ 
ing  a  very  efficient  strainer.  The  girth  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet.  There  is  no  per¬ 
ceptible  neck  and  the  head  comprises  one  third  of 
the  monstrous  body.  He  has  no  external  ear,  no 
sense  of  smell.  He  drives  the  air  from  his  lungs 
through  an  opening  on  the  top  of  his  head.  He 
can  stay  under  water  for  about  a  half  hour,  but 
usually  comes  to  the  surface  to  breathe  every 
eight  or  ten  minutes.  This  action  constitutes  the 
“blowing”  of  the  whale,  which  is  simply  the  re¬ 
leasing  of  a  heavily  moistened  breath.  Being  com¬ 
pelled  to  obtain  air  above  the  surface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  advantages  which 
the  Eskimo  takes  in  his  encounter  with  these  large 
aquatic  animals.  To  capture  one  of  them  re¬ 
quires  the  joint  labor  of  several  persons.  A  huge 
Greenland  whale,  for  example,  is  seen  on  the  wa¬ 
ter  some  distance  from  shore.  Ten  or  fifteen 
vigilant  men  are  instantly  in  their  kayaks,  and 
paddling  cautiously  alongside  the  unsuspecting 
animal,  the  foremost  of  whom  drives  a  spear,  at¬ 
tached  by  a  long  line  to  an  inflated  seal-skin,  into 
the  sides  of  the  animal,  which  immediately  dives 
but  soon  reappears  for  air.  Another  spear  with 
its  attached  buoy  is  driven  into  the  body  of  the 
diving  animal.  For  hours  the  poor  brute  is  chased 
until,  encumbered  with  the  floats  and  weak  from 
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loss  of  blood,  he  rises  more  and  more  often  to 
the  surface,  or  remains  permanently  upon  it,  till 
he  dies  and  is  towed  to  the  shore.  Such  a  prize, 
with  the  vast  quantities  of  blubber  and  whalebone, 
truly  gladens  the  hearts  of  the  hunters. 

The  seal  is  caught,  either  upon  the  ice  or  be¬ 
neath  it.  The  hunter  with  spear  and  line  in  hand 
creeps  cautiously  along  unobserved  if  possible, 
but,  if  observed,  pawing  with  one  hand  and  foot 
in  imitation  of  the  animal,  in  the  fur  of  whose  kin¬ 
dred  he  is  advantageously  disguised,  and  even 
making  a  noise  similar  to  its  bark.  If  the  animal 
shows  signs  of  alarm,  he  waits  till  the  creature 
again  becomes  unsuspicious  and  quiet.  Again  he 
works  his  way  along  until  he  is  within  throwing 
distance.  The  fatal  blow  is  then  delivered  and 
the  animal  secured.  When  caught  under  the  ice 
the  breathing-hole  of  the  seal  is  found  and 
watched  probably  for  hours.  This  hole  is  made 
from  underneath  by  the  animal,  which  scratches 
and  digs  the  ice  for  many  feet  upward,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  room  for  his  body.  At  the  surface  of  the  ice 
a  hole  is  made  just  large  enough  so  that  the  end 
of  the  nose  can  touch  the  air.  When  the  cau¬ 
tious  animal  comes  here  to  blow,  the  quick  ear  of 
the  man  who  has  been  watching  detects  the  sound. 
With  exactness  of  aim,  simply  astonishing,  the 
hunter  drives  his  harpoon  into  the  head  of  the 
seal  and  with  his  line  about  his  own  body  resists 
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the  mighty  force  of  the  animal  who  circles  about 
the  water  below  at  the  distance  of  several  yards, 
while  the  hunter  breaks  the  ice  around  the  breath¬ 
ing-hole  until  there  is  room  to  draw  out  the  game. 
This  kind  of  hunting  is  exceedingly  dangerous.  If 
the  hunter  should  be  pulled  upon  his  back  or  into 
some  other  dangerous  position,  he  is  likely  to  lose 
his  life.  “To  the  Innuits  the  seal  is,  in  the  broad¬ 
est  sense,  the  staff  of  life.  It  is  to  them  all  that 
flocks  and  herds,  grain-fields,  forests,  coal  mines 
and  petroleum  wells  are  to  dwellers  in  more 
favored  lands.  It  furnishes  to  them  food,  fuel, 
and  clothing.”  1 

The  walrus  is  the  most  important  animal  to  the 
native  in  the  vicinity  of  northwestern  Greenland. 
He  is  captured  by  spear  and  harpoon  on  the  ice 
in  somewhat  the  way  employed  in  obtaining  seal; 
but,  on  account  of  his  greater  size,  the  danger  is 
greater  and  success  not  so  assured.  The  white 
dolphin,  also  called  the  white  whale,  an  animal 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  long  and  similar  in  kind 
to  the  true  whale,  and  the  norwhale,  or  sea  uni¬ 
corn,  an  animal  also  of  the  same  type  but  with  an 
ivory  tusk  six  or  eight  feet  in  length,  in  other 
words,  about  half  the  length  of  its  body,  have  al¬ 
ways  been  greater  or  less  factors  in  the  food 
problem  of  the  Eskimos. 

So  the  Arctic  seas  abound  in  animals,  in  strik- 

1“The  Polar  and  Tropical  Worlds,”  p.  446. 
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ing  contrast  to  the  lifelessness  of  the  Arctic 
shores.  Not  only  do  the  mammals  furnish  suste¬ 
nance,  but  the  cold-blooded  animals  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons  become  an  important  source  of  food-supply, 
especially  in  and  about  the  mouths  of  rivers. 

The  polar  bear  is  a  food  furnisher,  and  the 
most  distinguished  antagonistic  land  animal  of  the 
whole  Eskimo  country.  He  is  powerful  and  saga¬ 
cious.  Since  he  is  found  existing  on  great  cakes 
of  ice,  scores  of  miles  away  from  shore,  his  claim 
as  a  land  animal  might  be  questioned.  His 
choice  of  food  is  the  seal,  and  he  uses  great  dex¬ 
terity  and  ingenuity  in  capturing  his  prey.  The 
male  does  not  hibernate;  the  female  makes  her 
winter  home  by  the  side  of  a  rock,  piling  up  snow 
about  herself  and  taking  care  of  her  young  in  her 
snowy  cave. 

On  account  of  the  size,  strength,  agility,  and 
acuteness  of  the  polar  bear  caution  and  strategy 
are  essential  in  capturing  him.  Natives  often  imi¬ 
tate  the  motions  and  peculiar  sounds  made  by  the 
seal,  and  thus  entice  the  animal  into  a  trap  or 
corner  where  he  is  dispatched.  Bancroft  writes 
about  “bending  a  piece  of  stiff  whalebone,  inclos¬ 
ing  it  in  a  ball  of  blubber,  and  freezing  the  ball, 
which  then  holds  firm  the  bent  whalebone. 
Armed  with  their  frozen  blubber  balls,  the  na¬ 
tives  approach  their  victim,  and  with  a  discharge 
of  arrows,  open  the  engagement.  The  bear, 
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smarting  with  pain,  turns  upon  his  tormentors, 
who  taking  to  their  heels  drop  now  and  then  a 
blubber  ball.  Bruin,  as  fond  of  food  as  of  re¬ 
venge,  pauses  for  a  moment,  hastily  swallows  one, 
then  another,  and  another.  Soon  a  strange  sensa¬ 
tion  is  felt  within.  The  thawing  blubber  melted 
by  the  heat  of  the  animal’s  stomach  releases  the 
pent-up  whalebone,  which,  springing  into  place, 
plays  havoc  with  the  intestines  and  brings  the  bear 
to  a  painful  and  ignominious  end.”  1  Modified 
forms  of  this  device  are  used  in  capturing  wolves 
and  other  voracious  animals.  Ice  slabs  placed 
over  pits  is  a  popular  way  of  catching  foxes, 
deer,  and  other  quadrupeds  of  the  far  north. 

The  life  of  the  Eskimo,  generally  speaking,  is 
given  up  to  the  occupations  of  food  getting.  In 
extreme  localities  it  is  the  one  matter  that  claims 
attention.  It  is  a  life  full  of  dangers  and  mis¬ 
haps.  If,  in  a  great  city  with  all  its  modern  en¬ 
gines  of  destruction,  we  should  be  told  that  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent  of  its  corpses  were  the  result  of 
violence  we  would  be  shocked,  and  if  we  were 
told  further  that  these  deaths  nearly  all  resulted 
from  the  strenuous  business  of  food-getting  we 
would  be  horrified;  but  this  is  the  penalty  paid 
by  the  inhabitants  of  those  far  northern  lands. 
Like  no  other  people  of  North  America,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Eskimo  has  depended  on  the  pursuit 

1  “Native  Races,”  Vol.  I,  p.  57. 
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of  a  few  aquatic  animals.  The  caribou,  musk-ox, 
deer,  and  wild  fowl  are,  metaphorically  speaking, 
the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  people,  although 
sometimes  they  become  an  exceedingly  important 
supplement. 

The  food  of  the  deer  and  kindred  animals  is 
obtained  in  ways  best  suited  to  localities  and  gen¬ 
eral  conditions.  Often  the  hunter  stands  at  a 
well  known  pass,  during  the  migratory  season, 
and  sends  the  silent  unerring  arrow  into  some 
vital  part  of  the  quietly  passing  animal.  Again, 
he  lies  in  ambush  near  the  feeding  grounds  and 
secures  his  prey,  approaching  within  shooting  dis¬ 
tance.  Again,  he  stalks  the  sensitive  creature  for 
miles,  and,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  brings  him 
to  the  ground.  Often,  he  chases  herds  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  into  deep  snow  fields,  or  surrounds  them  in 
the  open,  or  drives  them  into  enclosures  or  waters, 
advantageous  to  the  pursuer. 

An  ingenious  device  for  capturing  geese  and 
other  wild  birds,  coming  to  the  morasses  to 
build  their  nests  and  hatch  their  young,  consists 
of  a  half  dozen  strings  of  sinew  or  lashes  of  skin 
two  or  three  feet  in  length,  all  fastened  at  one 
end  into  one  knot  with  a  walrus  tooth  or  a  piece 
of  bone  or  stone  attached  to  the  other  end  of 
each  strand.  When  the  expert  hunter  throws  this, 
the  diverging  strings  entangle  the  flying  bird  and 
ensure  its  capture.  Whalebone  snares  are  in- 
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geniously  arranged  at  the  edge  of  lakes,  or  even 
over  nests,  and  the  bird  runs  her  head  into  the 
little  noose  and  thus  becomes  a  captive. 

It  has  been  reiterated,  but  it  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
emphasized,  that  the  struggle  for  food  in  this  un¬ 
inviting  country  is  the  most  powerful  factor  in 
the  economic  life  of  the  people.  It  is  not  simply 
a  thing  of  physical  comfort  or  necessity,  it  is  a 
potent  influence  in  habits  and  customs,  which  at 
first  thought  might  seem  far  remote.  Scarcity 
of  daily  sustenance  keeps  families  small  and  dis¬ 
rupts  family  bonds.  The  aged  are  neglected 
sometimes  in  accordance  with  their  own  wishes, 
knowing  as  they  do  that  they  are  no  longer  food- 
producers.  At  other  times  they  are  left  alone  to 
die  because  there  is  not  food  enough  to  go  around. 
Children  are  destroyed  for  the  same  reason. 
Girls  generally  comprise  the  most  numerous  of  the 
victims,  for  they  are  not  the  food  earners,  more 
strictly,  the  food  getters.  “Bessels  saw  the  head 
of  a  family,  the  father  of  three  children,  die. 
Thereupon  the  mother  alleged  the  impossibility 
of  supporting  her  youngest  born,  a  baby  six 
months  old,  smothered  it  in  a  twinkling,  and  laid 
it  in  her  husband’s  grave.”  1  “Among  all  the 
tribes  infanticide  has  been  practiced  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  but  probably  only  females  or  children  of 
widowers  or  widows  have  been  murdered  in  this 

1  “Primitive  Folk,”  p.  34. 
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way,  the  latter  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
providing  for  them.”  1 

Where  parents  may  destroy  their  children  or, 
at  least,  allow  them  to  perish,  it  would  seem  an 
anomaly  to  state  that  between  parents  and  living 
children,  there  appears  to  be  remarkable  affec¬ 
tion.  Other  forces  are  at  work.  Fewness  in 
number  draws  the  remaining  ones  closely  to¬ 
gether.  Protection  and  cooperation  reveal  a 
strong  fellow-feeling  between  the  members  of  the 
group. 

In  addition  to  the  unavoidable  drawbacks  in 
the  matter  of  obtaining  food,  there  is  always 
more  or  less  superstition,  which  greatly  interferes 
with  expedient  and  practical  ways  of  food  get¬ 
ting.  Time,  place,  and  method  must  be  subject 
to  the  wishes  of  the  supernatural  agencies  of 
earth,  air,  and  sea;  while  brute  and  human  spirits 
are  always  important  factors  to  be  considered  in 
the  capturing  and  slaying  of  bird,  beast,  and  fish. 

The  typical  weapon  of  the  Eskimo  has  natur¬ 
ally  been  the  lance.  On  account  of  dependence 
almost  entirely  upon  animal  food,  and  the  in¬ 
genious  ways  of  attacking  creatures  of  both  land 
and  sea,  the  lance  probably  reached  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  form  on  the  Eskimo  coast  than  in  any 
other  section  of  country  on  the  western  hemi- 

^he  Central  Eskimo — “Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,”  p.  580. 
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sphere.  Between  the  ordinary  pole,  with  its  bone 
or  stone  head,  used  in  hand  to  hand  encounters 
and  the  harpoon,  a  lance,  with  detachable  head, 
there  were  many  ingenious  forms. 

The  bow  and  arrow  has  been  used  to  a  limited 
extent.  On  account  of  scarcity  of  wood,  the 
typical  bow  is  compound,  consisting  of  bits  of 
wood,  bone,  and  horn  ingeniously  bound  together 
in  suitable  proportions. 

As  the  lance  is  the  typical  weapon,  so  is  the 
lamp  the  typical  utensil.  This  household  article 
varies  much  in  the  several  localities  of  the  great 
Eskimo  country,  but  in  a  general  way,  it  consists 
of  a  saucer-shaped  piece  of  stone  or  clay,  vary¬ 
ing  from  six  to  twenty-five  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  moss  wick  varying  also  from  three  or  four 
inches  to  a  yard  in  length.  In  houses  where  fires 
cannot  be  used,  this  utensil  is  of  great  importance 
as  a  lighting,  drying,  or  warming  article. 

Supplementary  to  the  water  craft  of  these  re¬ 
gions  are  the  dogs  and  sledges  used  by  hunters 
and  travelers,  either  independently  on  the  interior 
snow  fields  or  as  adjuncts  to  the  boats  along  the 
shore.  Their  use,  first  of  all,  is  for  augmenting 
the  limited  food  supply;  and  the  animals  espe¬ 
cially  sought  are  the  deer,  musk-ox,  and  bear. 

The  sledges  differ  much  in  various  parts  of 
this  long  ice-bound  region.  In  the  far  west,  with 
its  sufficient  supply  of  standing  trees,  they  are 
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made  principally  of  spruce  and  birch.  In  the  far 
east,  alongside  the  great  straits,  driftwoods  of 
promiscuous  kinds  are  used.  Over  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  however,  no  wood  can  be 
found,  hence  bone  is  the  principal  material. 

The  runners  placed  some  twenty  or  thirty 
inches  apart,  and  bound  to  cross  pieces  by  strips 
of  hide,  vary  from  five  to  fifteen  feet  in  length. 
The  shoes  are  of  very  great  importance,  and  are 
substantially  made  by  using  strips  from  the  jaw¬ 
bone  of  the  whale,  long  pieces  of  ivory,  or  often 
with  coatings  of  ice  which  serve  admirably  well 
in  that  extremely  cold  region. 

The  dogs  have  a  wolfish  appearance,  with  their 
short  prick-up  ears  and  bushy  tails.  Their  hair 
in  winter  is  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and 
kind  nature  furnishes  them  with  a  thick  under¬ 
coating  of  a  woolly  sort  which  enables  them  to 
endure  the  rigorous  climate.  They  are  used  in 
teams  of  six  to  a  dozen  animals,  driven  generally 
in  pairs  though  a  smaller  number  may  be  driven 
tandem;  but,  by  any  arrangement,  the  dog  of 
greatest  sagacity  is  placed  ahead  as  leader,  and 
turns  to  the  right  or  left,  doing  his  part  faithfully, 
at  the  call  of  the  driver.  A  whip  with  a  short 
handle  but  with  a  lash  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in 
length  is  used  with  remarkable  dexterity  in  man¬ 
aging  the  team. 

The  harness  is  of  deer  or  seal  skin,  with  one 
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bight  generally  passing  around  the  neck  of  the 
dog,  and  another  for  each  of  the  fore  legs,  and 
all  joined  to  a  single  thong  reaching  along  the 
back  and  forming  a  trace  to  be  attached  to  the 
sledge. 

Great  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  thus  creating  an 
agency  that  can  convey,  in  a  day,  a  load  of  several 
hundred  pounds  for  fifty,  or  more,  miles  over  a 
rough  snow  field. 

Eskimo  governmental  and  social  organization 
is  of  little  interest  in  comparison  with  that  of 
many  other  aboriginal  stocks.  The  village  is 
usually  the  unit  and  some  prominent  individual 
is  the  advisory  head,  settling  petty  disputes  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  hunting  and  fishing  activities. 

Custom  seems  to  be  the  strongest  law.  Mo¬ 
nogamy,  polygamy,  and  polyandry  are  allowed  to 
exist.  The  resources  and  social  standing  of  the 
persons  interested  determine  the  form  adopted. 


VII 


THE  REGION  OF  FOGS  AND  FIORDS 

Striking  similarities  and  dissimilarities  in  land 
and  people  attract  one’s  attention  in  passing  to 
a  neighboring  group  of  aborigines  scattered  along 
the  Northern  Pacific,  southeastward  of  Bering 
Sea.  The  nature  of  the  country  encourages  an 
overspreading  and  intermingling  of  population 
along  the  borderlands.  By  taking  the  Alaska 
Peninsula,  however,  as  the  most  satisfactory 
boundary,  a  separation  is  effected  which  is  con¬ 
sistent  and  ethnologically  valuable.  This  prom¬ 
ontory,  with  the  aid  of  the  long  line  of  Aleutian 
Islands,  reaches  out  from  the  southwestern  por¬ 
tion  of  Alaska  and  forms  a  broken  circular  range 
extending  almost  to  Kamchatka.  If  this  range 
could  be  sunken  and  Bering  Strait  made  as  open 
to  the  Japan  Current  as  is  the  north  Atlantic  to 
the  Gulf  Stream,  the  temperature  of  the  region 
above  North  America — according  to  expert  tes¬ 
timony — would  be  lifted  by  thirty  degrees,  at 
least,  above  its  present  annual  mean. 

The  eastern  division  of  this  lofty  ridge  is  con- 
136 
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tinuous,  and  therefore  has  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  ocean  currents,  and  consequently  upon  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  whole  region. 

To  the  north  of  this  chain  are  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  Arctic  regions,  although  the  peninsula 
itself  is  six  or  eight  hundred  miles  south  of  the 
Arctic  Circle.  The  Jutland  rises  to  the  height 
of  five  or  six  thousand  feet  and  presents  to  the 
Bering  Sea  side  bare  treeless  slopes. 

The  southern  declivity  faces  the  Pacific,  and 
this  much  milder  climate  presents  mountainsides 
thickly  covered  from  summit  to  shore  with  ma¬ 
jestic  forests.  The  aquatic  animals  above  this 
boundary  present  polar  characteristics  while  those 
below  are  of  the  temperate  zone  in  nature  and 
habits. 

Along  with  a  heavy  mixture  of  people  from 
neighboring  coasts  and  islands,  the  Aleuts  were 
occupying  this  boundary  line  when  the  region  was 
first  settled  by  whites,  and  the  same  people  are 
distributed  over  it  to-day.  Like  the  long  archi¬ 
pelago  on  which  they  live  the  physiognomy,  traits 
of  character,  and  industrial  activities  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  present  a  sort  of  middle  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  Arctic  people  and  those  of  a  milder 
zone;  and,  while  the  peculiar  mode  of  life,  on  a 
rocky  peninsula  and  a  string  of  islands  between 
sharply  contrasted  climates,  reveals  many  inter¬ 
esting  aspects,  the  fact  that  these  same  charac- 
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teristics  are  more  emphatically  represented  else¬ 
where,  northward  and  southward,  makes  further 
discussion  of  the  Aleuts,  at  this  juncture,  seem 
unprofitable. 

Southeast  of  these  people,  along  the  deeply  in¬ 
dented  Pacific  coast  for  something  like  two  thou¬ 
sand  miles,  the  land  is  occupied  by  a  group  of 
tribes  or  families  differing  considerably  among 
themselves  in  detail  but  similar  in  general  traits 
of  character  ;  and  upon  whom  climate  conditions 
impose  a  life  exceedingly  interesting  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Eskimoan  life  on  the  Arctic. 

Over  the  thousands  of  square  miles  of  flat 
desolate  Eskimoan  lands,  the  cold  merciless  wind 
sweeps  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  over 
the  heavily  timbered  islands  and  deeply  indented 
narrow  shores  of  the  sheltered  region  of  the 
northwest  the  modified  winds,  charged  with  mois¬ 
ture,  distribute  vast  quantities  of  rain  in  summer 
and  snow  in  winter,  making  this  one  of  the  most 
heavily  forested  and  noted  rain-receiving  regions 
in  the  world.  The  cold  dry  air  of  the  former  re¬ 
veals  clear  skies  and  extraordinary  phenomena  in 
the  heavens  and  on  the  earth;  the  thick  fogs  and 
heavy  rains  of  the  latter  lend  monotony  and 
gloom  to  the  landscape,  and  prevent  the  rays  of 
the  sun  from  warming  and  drying  the  ground. 
The  representative  aquatic  animals  of  the  far 
north  are  large  and  warm-blooded;  those  of  the 
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far  northwest  are  small  and  cold-blooded.  In 
natural  terrestrial  scenery  the  type  of  the  far 
north  is  that  of  largeness  and  uniformity;  that 
of  the  northwest  narrowness  and  variety. 

The  glaciers  of  southeastern  Alaska  are  rivals 
of  those  of  Greenland,  especially  in  picturesque¬ 
ness.  Every  gorge  in  the  mountains  seems  to 
have  its  river  of  ice,  which  slowly  flows  down¬ 
ward  and  onward  until,  passing  through  some 
fiord,  it  reaches  out  into  the  sea.  The  Muir  Gla¬ 
cier  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  known  world,  ex¬ 
tending  into  Glacier  Bay  and  presenting  a  solid 
ice  cliff,  reaching  two  hundred  feet  above  water, 
nine  or  ten  hundred  below,  and  to  the  distance  of 
three  miles  in  length. 

The  people  occupying  this  land  of  the  North¬ 
west  are  distributed  as  follows:  the  Tlinkit,  the 
most  northern,  holding  the  projecting  strip  of 
southeastern  Alaska ;  the  Haida,  living  on  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands;  the  Tsimshian  and  Belle  Coola, 
in  British  Columbia  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nass 
and  Skeena  rivers;  the  Heiltsuk,  the  Kwakiutl 
being  most  prominent  in  the  region  of  Gardener’s 
Channel;  the  Nootkas,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island;  the  Chinooks,  on  the  Colum¬ 
bia;  with  a  score  of  others  of  less  importance, 
scattered  over  the  coast  of  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington. 

These  people  are  not  greatly  nomadic.  There 
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are  no  vast  stretches  of  open  plains  to  encourage 
wanderings.  A  high  range  of  mountains  to  the 
east,  the  widest  ocean  in  the  world  on  the  west, 
foggy  skies,  and  dead  giant  trees,  lying  every¬ 
where  half  buried  by  overgrown  thorny  bushes 
and  vines,  do  not  invite  extended  travel. 

The  dwellings  first  attract  attention.  The 
ceaseless  rains  and  snows  demand  houses  strong, 
well-enclosed,  and  enduring.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  variety,  but,  as  would  naturally  be  expected, 
in  this  deeply  forested  country,  wood  is  the  chief 
building  material.  In  fact,  trees,  without  offend¬ 
ing  the  imagination,  might  be  taken  as  a  symbol 
of  the  life  of  the  people. 

To  the  north  of  the  vicinity  of  Mount  St. 
Elias,  the  Tlinkit  builds,  of  logs  or  planks,  a 
square  fortress-like  house,  six  or  eight  feet  in 
height,  and  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  length  and 
breadth,  with  smoke  hole  in  center  of  roof  and 
various  apartments  divided  off  from  one  another 
by  means  of  bark  and  skins,  the  whole  structure 
representing  a  type  of  home-building  common 
throughout  this  entire  territory.  Southward, 
especially  among  the  Haidas  and  Nootkas,  the 
houses  are  larger,  some  being  forty  or  fifty  feet 
square,  and  those  of  parallelogram  form  even 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  length.  A  characteristic 
of  these  homes,  found  nowhere  else  in  North 
America,  is  the  custom  of  carving  and  painting 
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the  exterior  with  human  and  animal  faces  and 
forms,  and,  more  noticeable  still,  the  erection  of 
totem  poles  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  height,  bearing 
throughout  their  length  huge  forms  of  man,  bird, 
beast,  and  fish  as  heraldic  signs.  Each  pole 
usually  stands  directly  in  front  of  a  house  and 
symbolically  gives  the  history  of  the  family,  or 
rather  the  group  of  five  or  six  families,  probably 
residing  within  it.  Sometimes  the  pole  is  a  part  of 
the  building  and  the  doorway  is  made  through  the 
pole  itself. 

The  homes  throughout  this  whole  region  are 
extremely  filthy.  On  account  of  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  fish,  flesh,  berries,  and  roots,  in  all  stages 
of  decay,  are  housed  in  the  dwellings,  and  the 
stench  from  them  is  extremely  sickening  to  one 
unused  to  it. 

The  clothing  here  is  of  greater  variety  than 
that  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  ocean. 
Furs  from  the  animals  of  both  land  and  sea,  wool 
from  the  mountain  sheep,  feathers  and  hair  woven 
into  beautiful  cloth,  hackeled  bark  of  several 
kinds  of  trees,  especially  of  the  “red  cedar,”  twigs, 
grasses,  and  roots  of  trees,  even  pieces  of  wood 
itself  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  wardrobe  of 
both  sexes.  Further  than  this,  the  abundance  of 
material  encourages  the  creation  of  other  useful 
and  aesthetic  articles,  such  as  blankets  and  mats, 
great  in  quantity  and  unique  in  variety. 
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These  people  outdo  the  Eskimos  in  the  matter 
of  ornamentation.  The  Tlinkits,  for  example, 
are  well  formed  and  good  looking  people,  but  the 
custom  among  the  women  of  scarring  their  arms, 
backs,  breasts,  and  limbs  with  sharp  pieces  of  shell 
or  stone;  of  piercing  their  noses  and  ears  and 
filling  the  perforations  with  sticks,  bones,  sea 
shells,  snail-shells,  shark’s  teeth,  and  wooden 
plugs, — all  of  which,  combining  to  give  a  disgust¬ 
ing  appearance  to  the  body  and  an  indescribable 
hideousness  to  the  face,  is  hard  to  explain.  They 
are  also  loaded  down  with  armlets  and  ringlets. 
Paints  of  various  colors  are  common.  The  tyranny 
of  fashion  in  all  grades  of  society  is  strong  and 
strange,  and  here  it  is  particularly  in  evidence. 

The  most  important  source  of  food  supply  of 
these  people,  as  of  the  Eskimos,  is  from  the  ocean. 
Fish  products  are  abundant  in  their  waters  and 
are  the  great  staple.  The  mountains  furnish 
larger  game,  but  the  variety  is  limited.  Berries, 
roots,  and  grasses  are  sought  after  in  summer 
wherever  soil  is  likely  to  produce  them.  It  is 
worth  noticing  that  here,  where  the  sea  furnishes 
such  an  abundance  of  food,  ingenuity  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  producing  aboriginal  fishing  devices  is  de¬ 
veloped  as  perhaps  in  no  other  locality  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Ingeniously  made  nets,  hooks,  lines,  and 
spears  are  everywhere  in  evidence.  Poles,  each 
with  several  prongs  reaching  out  trident-like  from 
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one  end,  or  with  a  cross-piece  with  teeth  inserted 
as  in  a  garden  rake,  are  used  among  shoals  of 
herring  with  extraordinary  success.  By  maneu¬ 
vering  paddle-shaped  poles,  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  length,  with  sharp  bone  hooks  on  the  edges, 
vast  quantities  of  herrings,  sardines,  and  various 
other  of  the  smaller  fishes  are  secured.  A  fisher¬ 
man,  from  his  canoe,  may  throw  out,  with  won¬ 
derful  dexterity,  a  dozen  lines  with  bladders  for 
floats,  and  haul  in  any  number  of  the  less  gamey 
fish.  The  lines  and  nets  are  made  principally 
of  sea-weed,  bast,  and  sinew,  and  are  ingeniously 
fitted  in  size,  strength,  and  flexibility,  to  meet 
requirements. 

The  catching  of  fish  in  the  rivers  and  inlets 
farther  down  the  coast  is  a  still  more  important 
enterprise.  The  great  varieties  of  salmon,  hali¬ 
but,  and  other  larger  kinds,  bring  out  among  the 
natives  noticeable  skill  in  the  use  of  spears,  drag¬ 
nets,  weirs,  wicker-baskets,  and  numerous  other 
devices.  The  great  size,  strength,  and  quantity 
of  fish  in  these  waters  require  exceptional  caution 
in  the  manner  of  operating.  Lines  and  nets,  in 
fact  all  the  paraphernalia  of  this  whole  region, 
must  be  made  exceptionally  strong  and  durable 
to  meet  requirements. 

A  noticeable  and  exceptional  fish  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  coast  waters  above  Oregon  is 
the  candle-fish,  or  eulachon,  about  the  size  of  the 
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herring  and  excellent  for  food,  but  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  oily,  so  much  so  that  the  natives,  after 
drawing  through  its  body  a  strip  of  dry  bark  or 
some  similar  substance  for  a  wick,  use  the  animal 
for  a  candle. 

In  this  region  of  wooden  canoes,  especially  of 
the  larger  kind,  and  with  great  variety  and 
amount  of  products,  one  would  naturally  expect 
to  find  that  which  is  very  noticeable,  an  impor¬ 
tant  commerce.  On  the  fiord-like  coast,  with  its 
sheltered  water  and  large  boats,  there  is  the  most 
extensive  water  travel  found  on  the  whole  shore 
of  America.  These  boats,  elsewhere  described, 
are  flat,  and  safe  for  many  miles  out  at  sea.  The 
boatmen  being  continuously  on  water  became 
noted  for  strong  arms  and  weak  legs.  There 
were  probably  no  sails  before  civilization  came. 
The  people  on  the  Columbia,  especially  the  Chi¬ 
nooks,  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  and 
around  the  lower  waters  of  the  river.  Fish  of 
all  kinds,  including  shell-fish,  oils,  and  vegetable 
products  were  bartered  with  the  many  tribes, 
especially  the  inland  people.  Tribes  farther 
north  carried  on  a  lively  trade  in  and  around  the 
lower  waters,  giving  in  exchange  such  articles  as 
otter  skins,  blankets,  shells,  weapons,  baskets, 
mats,  and  fantastically  adorned  carvings  in  wood 
and  stone. 

This  trade  tended  to  make  the  people  sharp 
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in  their  dealings  and  avaricious  in  their  disposi¬ 
tion  to  acquire  wealth.  Coupled  with  the  war 
spirit,  which  prevails  in  all  aboriginal  society, 
greediness  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  seryitude,  in  some  respects  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  of  all  within  the  confines  of  North  America. 
In  some  localities,  the  serf  element  has  consti¬ 
tuted  a  third  of  the  population.1  Through  con¬ 
quest  or  theft,  slaves  have  been  brought  from  the 
north,  the  south,  and  the  interior  without  much 
regard  for  intertribal  ethics.  There  was  great 
difference  in  the  treatment  of  slaves  in  various  lo¬ 
calities,  some  recognizing  them  as  nearly  on  an 
equality  with  their  own  families,  others  keeping 
them  as  beasts  of  burden  and  slaying  them  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  especially  the  old  and 
decrepit. 

A  popular  custom  among  the  Chinooks  is  to 
flatten  the  heads  of  children.  In  the  early  days 
of  infancy  the  child  is  fastened  upon  a  flat  piece 
of  wood  with  the  head  slightly  raised.  A  light 
slab-like  piece  of  dried  skin,  bark,  or  wicker-work 
is  placed  over  the  forehead  at  a  certain  angle  and 
fastened  above  and  at  the  back  of  the  head,  like 
a  trap  door.  The  child  is  kept  in  this  position 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  for  several  months, 
each  slab  being  exchanged  occasionally  for  a  heav¬ 
ier  one.  The  shape  to  be  attained  is  a  flat  sunken 


1  “Native  Races?”  Vol.  I,  p.  109. 
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forehead  so  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  end  of 
the  nose  to  the  upper  back  of  the  crown  of  the 
head  would  practically  be  straight.  The  custom 
seems  to  be  purely  a  matter  of  fashion;  and,  what 
is  of  more  significance,  the  deformation  seems  to 
bring  with  it  no  serious  results.  Mortality  among 
those  practicing  it  seems  not  unusually  great,  and 
there  is  perceptibly  no  abnormal  percentage  of 
imbecility. 

Many  customs  incidentally  growing  out  of  pe¬ 
culiar  localities  and  corners  of  this  interesting 
strip  of  country  would  be  well  worth  noticing, 
if  general  characteristics  of  other  parts  of  our 
continent  did  not  demand  attention;  but  one  can¬ 
not  leave  these  people  without  realizing  the  in¬ 
teresting  tribal  and  individual  peculiarities  which 
have  become  an  inseparable  component  of  the  life 
and  resources  of  this  long,  eccentric  strip  of  land, 
with  its  exceptional  forests,  substantial  boats, 
aquatic  foods — and  especially  its  sea-faring, 
wood-using,  fish-acquiring,  wealth-gathering,  and 
fashion-observing  occupants. 


VIII 


THE  FAR  WESTERN  MIDDLE-COAST 
COUNTRY 

South  of  this  archipelagic  region  lies  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  country  now  comprising  the  great  state  of 
California,  in  the  very  heart  of  which  is  a  large 
valley.  This  valley  itself  contains  several  fine 
rivers,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  flowing  from  the  north  and  the  San 
Joaquin  from  the  south,  but  all  terminating  in 
the  well  enclosed  magnificent  San  Francisco  Bay, 
on  which  to-day  lies  one  of  the  finest  harbors  of 
the  world.  This  fact  is  especially  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  because  the  state  as  a  whole  has  a  long 
straight  coast  and  consequently  is  poorly  provided 
with  ports.  Throughout  its  whole  extent  the 
state  is  traversed  by  mountain  ranges  rising  from 
two  to  six  thousand  feet  above  the  valley  lands 
and  presenting  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in 
North  America.  The  Coast  and  Sierra  ranges 
unite  to  form  an  elongated  but  easily  traceable 
reversed  letter  C,  inclosing  the  great  valley  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.  Unit* 
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ing  with  these  at  the  foot  of  this  imaginary  letter, 
the  San  Bernardino  chain  stretches  out  in  a  south¬ 
eastern  direction  to  the  Colorado  River,  at  the 
point  where  it  crosses  the  borderline  into  Mexico. 

From  an  ethnological  viewpoint,  the  first  mat¬ 
ter  of  interest  that  attracts  us  is  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  small  tribes,  or  fragments  of  families  scat¬ 
tered  along  this  coast  and  reaching  for  a  short 
distance  up  into  Oregon  whose  southwestern  shore 
presents  the  same  characteristics  as  that  of  north¬ 
ern  California.  On  account  of  these  numerous 
groups,  it  naturally  follows  that  nowhere  else  in 
North  America  can  be  found  so  great  a  variety 
of  aboriginal  dialects  within  so  limited  an  area. 

The  dwellings  vary  considerably  on  account  of 
differences  in  climate,  but  a  typical  native  home 
would  consist  of  a  circular  or  square  hole  in  the 
ground  with  diameter  to  suit  convenience  of  fam¬ 
ily  say  from  ten  to  twenty  feet.  The  excavation 
would  be  from  three  to  five  feet  in  depth.  Strong 
poles,  with  lower  ends  buried  in  the  ground  and 
upper  ends  drawn  nearly  together,  constitute  the 
framework  of  such  houses  which  in  turn  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  earth,  several  inches  in  depth.  Through 
the  opening,  left  at  the  top,  smoke  may  escape, 
and  through  this,  by  means  of  ladders  or  notched 
poles,  exits  and  entrances  may  be  made.  In  some 
buildings  distinct  doorways  may  be  found. 

The  Yuma  Country  comprises  the  southern 
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portion  of  California,  the  western  part  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  the  northwestern  corner  of  Mexico. 
Two  other  stocks,  the  Seris  and  the  Pimas  also 
occupy  portions  of  territory  about  the  Gulf  of 
California,  the  boundary  line  not  being  very  ex¬ 
actly  drawn.  The  climatic  conditions  are  excep¬ 
tionable  and  uninviting.  Lower  California  is  a 
peninsula  consisting  of  the  termination  of  the 
Coast  Range  reaching  southward  from  the  state 
above.  It  is  eight  hundred  miles  in  length  and 
averages  about  a  hundred  miles  in  width.  It  is 
a  barren  but  interesting  tongue  of  land,  with 
the  warm  Japan  Current  sweeping  southward 
along  its  western  border,  and  its  eastern  coast 
washed  by  the  Gulf  of  California,  the  greatest 
land-locked  body  of  water  on  the  Pacific  shore 
between  Alaska  and  Cape  Horn. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  termin¬ 
ates  in  an  abrupt  mountain  mass,  some  eight  thou¬ 
sand  feet  in  altitude.  This  whole  rugged  region 
is  hot  and  dry,  and  its  streams  are  few  and  un¬ 
important. 

Upon  this  territory,  from  very  remote  times, 
several  branches  pf  the  Yuma  stock  have  lived 
under  practically  the  same  conditions  and  in  vir¬ 
tually  the  same  way. 

The  most  populous  and  warlike  of  these  are 
the  Mohaves,  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Colorado 
River  in  California.  They  are  a  typical  river 
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tribe  and  almost  purely  agricultural.  They  irri¬ 
gate  their  fields  but  only  to  a  limited  extent;  for, 
like  the  Egyptians  of  old  they  rely  for  moisture 
upon  the  inundation  of  the  bottom  lands.  They 
have  always  on  hand  more  or  less  corn,  beans, 
pumpkins,  and  melons,  augmented  by  limited 
quantities  of  fish,  pinon  nuts,  mesquite  beans,  and 
a  few  other  wild  products.  Their  arts  have  been 
few.  They  have  made  good  pottery,  but  have 
obtained  their  baskets  principally  through  barter 
with  neighboring  groups. 

Another  small  but  interesting  tribe,  the  Hava* 
supai,  lives  at  the  bottom  of  Cataract  Canon  on  a 
comparatively  narrow  strip  of  land  with  a  stream 
of  water  on  one  side  and  high  precipices  on  the 
other.  They  are  agriculturists,  like  the  Mohaves, 
but  are  also  good  hunters.  They  make  many 
useful  articles,  including  clothing,  from  skins  of 
deer  and  other  animals.  Their  dwellings  con¬ 
sist  of  temporary  cabins  in  summer  and  natural 
caves  in  winter.  They  are  closely  affiliated  with 
the  Pueblos,  whose  manner  of  living,  to  a  great 
extent,  they  have  imitated. 

The  Seri  Stock,  occupying  the  island  of  Ti- 
buron  and  the  coast  about  the  Gulf  of  California, 
is  of  special  interest  to  ethnologists  on  account 
of  traits  of  character  growing  out  of  extremely 
harsh  environmental  conditions.  Their  habitat 
is  a  rainless,  riverless  country.  They  have  always 
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dwelt  in  thatched  communal  huts,  or  holes  in  the 
ground  covered  with  brush.  On  account  of  the 
hot  climate  very  little  clothing  is  used,  and  this  is 
made  principally  of  bark  or  grass.  They  have 
always  remained  on  the  verge  of  starvation  and 
subsisted  on  the  coarsest  and  most  objectionable 
of  foods,  in  this  respect  rivaling  the  Eskimos.  On 
account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  life  the  population  has  always  been  very  lim¬ 
ited.  They  have  been  jealous  of  every  newcomer, 
not  only  of  whites  but  of  members  of  their  own 
race,  because  every  extra  mouth  lessens  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  provisions.  Their  activities  in  hunting 
have  made  them  remarkably  swift  and  strong.  A 
Seri  can  outrun  a  deer,  capture  it,  kill  it,  and 
bring  it  many  miles  to  his  home. 

They  are  expert  users  of  the  balsa,  a  craft  com¬ 
mon  in  the  waters  of  all  this  region,  and  on  this 
they  have  traveled  extensively  from  time  imme¬ 
morial,  over  the  comparatively  mild  waters  of  the 
Gulf. 

In  the  matter  of  government  their  rude  wild 
life  has  forbidden  anything  stable  or  permanent. 

Being  surrounded  by  enemies  and  frequently 
attacked  by  the  wild  Apaches,  these  Indians  early 
became  noted  fighters.  Very  dexterously  they 
used  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  war  club.  They 
made  a  very  efficient,  almost  impenetrable,  shield 
from  rawhide.  They  took  no  scalps  from  their 
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enemies,  believing  that  they,  in  doing  so,  would 
become  possessed  of  the  spirits  of  the  slain,  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  them. 

They  have  practiced  irrigation  where  condi¬ 
tions  favored  it,  some  of  the  canals  being  several 
miles  in  length.  Their  food  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  their  neighbors,  though  special 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  mesquite  bean, 
which  they  pound  or  grind  into  powder  and  keep 
for  winter  use.  Their  habitat  is  the  land  of  the 
cactus,  the  fruit  of  which  is  eaten  and  much  of 
it  made  into  a  syrup  from  which  an  intoxicating 
drink  is  produced. 

Their  government  and  social  life  has  about  it 
no  particularly  striking  features.  There  is  a  head 
chief  for  the  whole  people,  chosen  by  village 
chiefs.  There  are  village  councils  and  tribal  coun¬ 
cils,  but  the  whole  system  is  loosely  constructed. 
The  principal  feature  of  their  religion  is  a 
belief  in  sorcery  and  the  employment  of  medi¬ 
cine  men. 

Marriage  is  without  ceremony  and  not  binding. 
Polygamy  is  allowed,  and  the  number  of  wives  is 
only  a  question  of  how  many  may  be  provided  for 
by  the  husband.  Since  the  women  are  notably  the 
chief  laborers  and  food-furnishers  in  this  region, 
the  problem  of  wife-supporting  is  not  especially 
serious  to  the  male  partner  of  the  household. 

Down  in  the  Sonoran  country  and  extending 
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for  a  considerable  distance  over  into  Arizona  is 
the  habitat  of  the  Pimas.  Their  more  important 
settlements  have  been  scattered  over  the  terri¬ 
tory  from  the  Gila  River  to  the  Rio  Yaqui.  This 
branch  of  the  aboriginal  race  is  entitled  to  special 
notice,  because  the  inhabitants  excelled  in  many 
unexpected  activities.  They  built  many  towns,  the 
remains  of  which  are  interesting  to  study.  Their 
houses  were  of  sun-dried  brick.  They  had  ex¬ 
tensive  irrigating  ditches,  and  this  fact  justifies 
the  opinion  that  their  country  at  one  time  has  con¬ 
tained  a  comparatively  dense  population.  They 
occupied  cliff-houses  as  do  the  representatives  of 
the  same  race  who  have  lived  farther  north;  and 
they  were  evidently  driven  from  their  protected 
homes  by  the  same  savage  tribes  that  molested 
and  perhaps  drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  the 
canons  of  the  Mancos  and  the  Rio  Grande. 
Within  this  territory  is  the  noted  ruin  called  “Casa 
Grande,”  which  sphynx-like  propounds  riddles  we 
cannot  answer.  The  houses  of  the  Pimas  to-day 
are  made  of  poles  covered  with  brush  and  mud, 
and  are  very  inferior  to  the  adobe  houses  which 
were  destroyed  by  Apaches  and  other  wild  tribes. 
These  people  have  probably  always  been  excellent 
basket-makers.  The  hard  tough  grasses  and 
bushes  of  that  region  encourage  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  of  such  articles.  The  “Kiho,”  a  large  conical 
basket,  fastened  on  the  back  of  the  carrier  and 
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used  for  conveying  farm  products,  is  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  domestic  article  to  be  found 
among  these  people.  Their  pottery  is  coarse  and 
inartistic. 


IX 


THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  THE  WEST 

The  Shoshonian  branch  of  what  some  ethnolo¬ 
gists  designate  the  Uto-Aztecan  stock  of  Ameri¬ 
can  aborigines  includes  a  large  number  of  familiar 
tribes,  or  branches  of  tribes,  occupying  the  major 
part  of  the  great  Rocky  Mountain  system  of  the 
United  States,  with  offshoots  reaching  here  and 
there  out  over  the  plains  and  down  upon  the 
river-bottoms,  the  whole  territory  forming  a  wide 
oblique  zone,  extending  from  the  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Texas.  These  aborigines,  therefore,  in¬ 
habited,  held  in  possession,  or  ranged  over,  the 
loftiest  and  broadest  plateau  of  North  America, 
and,  with  its  outsorting  non-mountain  districts, 
included  the  larger  part  of  the  area  of,  at  least, 
eight  large  western  states.  In  fact  the  Sho¬ 
shonian  territory  exceeded  in  size  that  of  any 
other  stock  north  of  Mexico  with  the  exception 
of  the  Athapascan  and  Algonkin;  while,  in  va¬ 
riety  of  topography,  there  was  nothing  large  or 
small  in  all  North  America  to  be  compared  with 
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it.  Here  are  scores  of  foliage-clothed  mountain 
ranges,  with  many  bald  snow-covered  summits 
reaching  up  among  the  clouds  to  a  height  of  four¬ 
teen  thousand  feet  or  more.  Throughout  this 
whole  upland  region,  various  kinds  of  conifers 
grow,  more  or  less  plentifully,  on  the  slopes  and 
in  the  valleys;  and,  where  there  is  very  liberal 
moisture,  the  trees  assume  the  proportions  of 
magnificent  woodland  giants,  unexcelled  in  any 
other  region  of  the  known  world.  Here  are 
canons,  thousands  of  feet  in  depth,  into  which 
the  rays  of  the  sun  reach  only  for  a  short  time 
during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Here  are  snow- 
fed  lakes,  lying  at  various  elevations,  from  the 
base  of  the  ranges  up  to  heights  above  timber- 
line,  where  they  never  become  iceless.  Here  are 
other  lakes,  many  of  them  miles  in  width,  cut  off 
on  all  sides,  from  intercourse  with  the  outside 
world,  seeming,  in  their  seclusion,  to  rejoice  in 
their  briny  waters,  which  the  process  of  ages  has 
created.  Here  are  splendid  dashing  rivers,  nour¬ 
ished  by  the  never  failing  snows  of  the  peaks, 
rushing  down  the  mountainsides  with  tremendous 
force,  their  waters  tearing  their  way  through  dark 
narrow  canons  and  leaping  over  great  precipices, 
— rivers  destined  in  later  years  to  furnish  motor 
power  for  civilized  man,  living  in  cities  hundreds 
of  miles  away.  Icy-cold  and  scalding-hot  mineral 
springs,  visited  from  time  immemorial  by  the 
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aborigines  on  account  of  their  curative  properties 
and  forming  fundamental  foundations  for  world- 
known  resorts  of  to-day,  are  found  in  profusion. 
Health-bearing  breezes  from  the  wooded  moun¬ 
tainsides  contend  with  heated  canon  air-currents. 
Picturesque  clouds  lie  in  layers  up  against  the  dark 
green  forests.  Sunsets,  which  in  brilliancy  and 
variety  baffle  the  genius  of  poet  and  painter,  are 
an  unfailing  accompaniment  of  every  month  of 
the  year.  The  rock-walls  and  jutting  crags  vary 
in  color  from  blood-red  to  inky  blackness,  and 
from  that  to  snow-rivaling  whiteness.  Storms 
come  up  instantly;  and,  from  crag  to  crag  and 
peak  to  peak,  electric  flashes  leap  with  terrorizing 
effect.  Sharp,  fright-creating  thunder  seems  to 
shake  the  very  peaks  and  the  sound  re-echoes  and 
reverberates  from  mountain  wall  to  mountain 
wall  as  it  passes  on  and  gradully  dies  away 
in  some  far-off  canon.  In  many  districts  upon 
this  vast  territory  the  rainfall  is  scant,  with  the 
result  that  there  are  large  dry  fields  of  dust  in¬ 
termingled  with  alkali,  and  producing  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  and  dwarfish  vegetation.  Mountain  flowers, 
distinguished  for  brilliancy  and  multiformity? 
grow  in  profusion  at  various  elevations.  ColuHr-- 
bines,  yuccas,  wild  roses,  cacti,  a s t ^Ps?« gBiffi^ris? 
painter’s  brushes,  mariposa-lilies,  arid 
others  no  less  noticeable,  flourish '^nd1  lefttlJ  je£- 
traordinary  beauty  to  the  upland  laridsd^ei,  per- 
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manently  bedecked  with  thinly  scattered  pines  and 
spruces.  Bear,  deer,  wolf,  mountain  lion,  moun¬ 
tain  sheep,  rabbits,  and  squirrels  are  the  conspicu¬ 
ous  quadrupeds,  while  ordinary  mountain-loving 
birds  haunt  the  cliffs  and  forests.  The  cool  alpine 
streams  with  their  rapid  currents,  foaming  cata¬ 
racts,  deep  whirlpools,  and  narrow  canons,  seem 
the  natural  home  for  the  trout;  and  have,  there¬ 
fore,  furnished  abundance  of  food  to  aborigines, 
and  later  to  trappers,  settlers,  and  professional 
sportsmen.  The  Utah  and  Nevada  Country  in 
particular  had  within  its  borders  an  extended  area 
shut  in  by  sharp  ranges  or  moderate  divides  which 
together  prevented  the  surface  waters  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  sea.  This  interior  plateau  on  account  of 
its  imprisoned  waters  abounded  in  fishless  salt 
ponds  as  well  as  great  salt  lakes. 

Upon  this  far-flung  territory  of  woodland  and 
plain  were  distributed  historically  important  tribes 
and  bands,  including  the  Bannocks,  Utes,  Paiutes, 
Comanches,  Hopis  and  Shoshones  proper. 

The  vastness  and  variety  of  territory  occu¬ 
pied  by  these  various  branches  of  aborigines 
caused  notable  differences  in  their  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life.  In  the  matter  of  food-quest,  for 
instance,  great  differences  of  habitat  created  great 
multiformity  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  which, 
in  turn,  reflected  the  pursuits  and  characteristics 
of  the  widely  scattered  inhabitants.  The  Co- 
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manches  were  naturally  enticed  to  buffalo-hunt¬ 
ing  on  the  plains.  The  Paiutes,  ranging  through 
greater  or  less  portions  of  Utah,  Nevada,  Ari¬ 
zona,  California,  and  Idaho,  subsisted  on  harm¬ 
less  small  game,  roots,  seeds,  and  insects.  The 
Utes  of  Colorado  and  Utah  lived  on  larger 
game  such  as  deer,  bear,  antelope,  and  buf¬ 
falo.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Snake  and  Columbia 
rivers  the  most  important  article  of  diet  among 
the  natives  was  naturally  fish,  supplemented  by 
smaller  game,  roots,  and  nuts.  Here  especially 
was  the  natural  habitat  of  the  large  salmon,  and 
the  genius  of  the  native  was  strikingly  displayed 
in  capturing  and  preserving  them.  Members  of 
this  great  stock  occupying  southeastern  California 
and  adjacent  territory  subsisted  principally  upon 
acorns  and  roots,  hence  the  name  “Digger  In¬ 
dians.’’  On  the  southern  borderlands  of  this 
zone  in  northern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  the 
Hopi  and  kindred  peoples  lived  in  permanent  vil¬ 
lages  and  carried  on  real  horticulture,  raising 
corn,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  kindred  products. 

The  notable  differences  in  latitude,  elevations, 
heat,  and  moisture  of  this  far  extended  region 
produced,  of  course,  striking  extremes  in  climate. 
The  difference  in  climate  called  for  radical  dif¬ 
ferences  in  clothing.  The  prevailing  garments  of 
fur  required  by  the  roving  Bannocks  about  the 
Salmon  River,  and  the  Utes  on  the  Continental 
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Divide  of  Colorado,  the  feather-cloth  worn  by 
the  men  of  the  cliffs  and  canons  farther  south, 
the  buffalo  skins  of  the  Comanches  on  the  Plains, 
the  rude  garments  of  grass  and  bark  of  the  far¬ 
ther  southwest,  and  the  buckskin  suits  in  evidence 
in  isolated  places  elsewhere, — all  illustrate  the 
range  and  variety  of  Shoshonian  wearing  apparel. 

The  dwellings  also  necessarily  exhibited  va¬ 
riety,  from  substantial  adobe  houses  in  the  south 
and  poorly  sheltered  sod  dwellings  in  the  west  to 
temporary  movable  skin  lodges  of  the  north  and 
east. 

Their  weapons  were  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but 
excellent  in  quality,  for  the  three  natural  king¬ 
doms  furnished  them,  with  exceptionally  good 
wood,  stone,  bone,  sinews,  and  hides. 

While  there  were  striking  exceptions,  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  organization,  on  the  whole,  was  loose. 
A  strongly  constructed  clan  or  tribal  system  could 
not  be  maintained  on  a  nomad-encouraging  plain 
or  a  territory  severely  cut  into  mountain  dis¬ 
tricts,  among  which  the  inhabitants  were  scat¬ 
tered  far  and  wide. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
Shoshones,  as  a  stock,  was  their  ability  to  travel 
on  foot.  They  had  no  animals  to  ride  over  the 
trails,  and  boats  could  not  be  used  to  advantage 
on  the  turbulent  tortuous  streams.  They,  there¬ 
fore,  glided  about  among  the  trees  and  rocks  with 
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remarkable  ease  and  swiftness,  whether  empty 
handed  or  heavily  loaded. 

The  towering  peaks,  deep  canons,  dark  forests, 
dashing  rivers,  clear  skies,  violent  thunder  storms, 
dangerous  animals,  and  equally  dangerous  human 
enemies, — all  contributed  to  stimulate  their  super¬ 
stitions.  Their  religion,  therefore,  was  remark¬ 
ably  mythic  and  rigidly  animistic. 


X 


THE  ROMANTIC  SOUTHWEST 

The  Pueblo  country  lies  directly  south  of  that 
occupied  by  the  Shoshonean  stock  and  comprises 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  with  a  rather  narrow 
rim  of  territory  reaching  around  these  two  cen¬ 
tral  states.  The  name  Pueblo  signifies  “village,” 
and  has  reference  to  a  singular  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  especialy  exemplified  in  certain  rude  but  per¬ 
manent  departmental  houses  scattered  through 
this  whole  southwestern  region.  They  are  sym¬ 
bolic  of  a  peculiar  communal  aboriginal  life. 

The  one  domineering  influence  upon  the  daily 
activities  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  territory 
may  be  expressed  in  a  single  word,  aridity.  Their 
whole  social,  political,  domestic,  and  religious  life 
has  paid  tribute  to  this  one  climatic  characteristic. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Eskimo,  the  food  problem  is 
always  a  matter  of  deep  concern.  In  this  land 
there  is  no  strictly  wet  season.  In  other  parts  of 
the  continent,  the  rainfall  of  a  single  day  may  be 
greater  than  that  of  a  whole  Arizonian  year.  The 
predominating  grassless,  treeless  landscape  is  re- 
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lieved,  here  and  there,  by  ragged  mesas  rising  to 
the  height  of  several  hundred  feet;  by  valleys 
much  below  sea-level;  by  canons,  one  of  which,  at 
least,  is  unrivaled  in  North  America  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  whole  world;  by  vast  fields  of  shifting 
sand  dunes,  mute  recorders  of  terrific  sand  blasts; 
by  deep  arroyas,  which  when  a  typical  erratic 
storm  appears  is  changed  suddenly  from  a  dry 
gulch  to  a  torrent-containing  conduit.  Since  the 
rainfall  is  so  slight  and  consequently  there  is  no 
soil  worthy  of  the  name,  and  the  showers  when 
they  do  come  are  likely  to  come  with  violence 
and  carry  with  them  particles  of  the  naturally 
loose  surface,  sad  indeed  is  the  fate  of  man  or 
beast  that  happens  to  be  caught  in  this  irresisti¬ 
ble  flowing  mixture  of  sand  and  water.  Any  or¬ 
dinary  object  is  carried  along  with  tremendous 
force,  and  is  likely  to  be  buried  quickly  and  deeply 
somewhere  in  the  bed  of  this  temporary  raging 
current. 

The  few  permanent  rivers  are  robbed  of  much 
of  their  waters  through  seepage  and  rapid  evapo¬ 
ration.  On  a  wide  flat  bed  of  several  hundred 
feet  between  banks,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
only  a  thin  narrow  ribbon-like  stream  of  water 
is  visible,  and  at  various  places  disappears  en¬ 
tirely,  to  reappear  again  in  other  localities  farther 
down  stream.  The  Colorado,  Rio  Grande,  Pecos, 
and  Gila  rivers,  with  their  few  tributaries,  coo- 
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stitute  the  chief  natural  water-distributing  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  region.  Among  these  lie  the  far- 
stretching  dry  fields  of  sand  and  adobe,  intermin¬ 
gled  with  great  areas  of  volcanic  wastes.  In 
other  nooks  and  corners  of  this  anomalous  region 
are  mineral  springs,  picturesque  waterfalls,  great 
stone  bridges,  and  petrified  forests.  The  sky  is 
clear,  the  sun-heat  is  fierce,  and  the  stars  glisten 
with  exceptional  brilliancy.  This  is  the  land  of 
the  frequent  mirage  and  the  moonlight  rainbow. 
Characteristic  desert  plants,  with  their  small 
leaves,  hard,  thick,  glazed  pilose  or  thorny  cov¬ 
erings,  bitter,  pungent,  and  astringent  juices,  and 
bulbous  roots,  comprise  the  characteristic  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Here  especially  is  the  home  of  the  cactus, 
represented  in  many  forms. 

Animal  life  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms;  for 
only  few  and  inferior  creatures  can  manage  to 
exist  on  such  scanty  and  forbidding  vegetation. 
As  the  few  plants  are  protected  by  their  repellant 
coverings  and  fluids,  so  the  few  animals  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  weapons  and  secretions  to  resist  at¬ 
tacks  from  enemies.  Another  notable  protection 
is  the  coloring  which  they  assume.  The  brown, 
gray,  yellow,  and  mottled  adornment  of  the  desert 
landscape  is  especially  prominent  in  the  vesture 
of  its  animals.  Venomous  snakes,  scorpions,  tar¬ 
antulas,  trap-door  spiders,  horned  toads,  Gila 
monsters,  and  other  animals  of  kindred  nature. 
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along  with  a  few  rabbits  and  an  occasional  deet 
and  coyote,  constitute  the  chief  fauna  of  the  re¬ 
gion.  Birds,  of  course,  are  proportionably  few, 
because  bird’s  food  is  lacking. 

While  the  question  of  food  supply  is  always 
serious  and  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  natives, 
and  the  land  as  a  whole  has  its  drawbacks,  it 
must  not  be  assumed  that  there  are  no  compen¬ 
sations.  To  this  region  have  come  sufferers  of 
pulmonary  diseases  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  to  regain  health  in  the  dry  invigorating  air. 
To  this  land  comes  the  antiquarian  to  study  at 
first  hand  exceptional  primitive  life.  Hither 
comes  the  artist,  and  well  may  he  come,  for  here 
is  his  paradise.  Here  are  the  ever  changing  at¬ 
mospheric  grays,  purples,  and  blues  of  the  canons, 
the  azure-scarlet  sunsets,  the  varying  mixture  of 
high  colors  and  somber  shadings  hanging  along 
the  horizon  of  the  Painted  Desert,  the  many 
hued  walls  of  sandstone,  marble,  granite,  and 
porphyry, — all  combining  to  make  this  one  of 
the  most  enchanting  fields  for  landscape  painting 
that  the  sun  shines  on.  Here  are  modest  moun¬ 
tain  ranges,  with  projecting  peaks  and  eroded 
cliffs,  which,  from  various  points  of  observation, 
present,  in  the  clear  air,  sharp  outlines  of  imag¬ 
inary  cathedrals,  castles,  towers,  sailing  vessels, 
horses,  camels,  elephants,  bears,  giants,  dragons, 
and  hundreds  of  other  figures,  which  quicken  the 
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imagination  and  profoundly  stir  the  emotions 
There  is  an  unexplainable  weirdness  about  this 
scenery  which  is  fascinating  to  poet  and  novelist. 

As  in  deserts  in  general,  the  bright  pure  atmos¬ 
phere  at  times  becomes  violently  disturbed,  as 
already  noticed,  by  piercing  and  suffocating  sand 
storms.  Like  a  cemetery,  off  to  one  side  of  this 
strange  region  is  a  spot  upon  which  civilized  man 
has  bestowed  the  name  “Death  Valley.”  It  is  a 
land  of  no  rain,  of  bare  scorching  rocks,  of  mov¬ 
ing,  burning  dust  and  sand,  of  intense  sunlight  and 
lifelessness.  The  white  man  gave  to  it  this  ap¬ 
pellation  in  recognition  of  the  skeletons  of  man 
and  beast  that  lie  bleaching  on  the  surface,  or 
half  buried  in  the  hot  shifting  sand-banks. 

The  general  features  of  the  whole  region  are 
Asiatic.  The  temperature  often  reaches  120°  or 
even  more.  The  soil  is  heavily  charged  with  alka¬ 
line  salts,  because  the  decomposed  rocks  still  re¬ 
tain  these  chemicals,  the  water  being  insufficient 
to  carry  them  away  by  means  of  seepage  or  rains. 

The  Pueblo  country  stands  out  as  a  cultural 
area  worthy  of  unusual  attention.  Among  the 
natives  there  is  much  variety  in  the  tribal  life  of 
the  various  groups.  It  is  hardly  exaggeration  to 
say  that  they  range  from  the  ultra-nomadic  to  the 
precisely  sedentary.  There  is  no  greater  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  temporary  brush  shelters  of  the 
roving  Apaches  and  the  permanent  adobe  houses 
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of  the  home-loving  Hopis  than  between  their  gen¬ 
eral  aims  and  activities. 

The  Apaches  form  the  most  southerly  branch 
of  the  great  Athapascan  stock.  When  they  mi¬ 
grated  from  their  far  northern  home  is  not  known, 
but  Coronado  seems  to  have  come  into  contact 
with  them  in  1541. 

In  disposition  they  have  been  considered  nat¬ 
urally  a  restless,  plundering,  murderous  group. 
From  time  immemorial,  before  the  white  man 
came,  they  had  been  shifting  from  place  to  place 
and  making  raids  upon  their  more  peaceful  neigh¬ 
bors.  They  have  not  only  been  constantly  in 
trouble  with  their  own  race,  but,  led  by  such 
chiefs  as  Geronomo,  Victorio,  and  Nana,  they 
have  been  able  oftentimes  to  match  and  overmatch 
the  whites  in  savage  encounters  on  the  border¬ 
lands  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  In  the 
days  when  they  were  being  forced  upon  reserva¬ 
tions  the  conflicts  between  the  two  races  were 
notably  many  and  bloody. 

The  habitations  of  the  Apaches  are  made 
mainly  from  brush,  and  are  simply  temporary 
shelters,  suited  to  their  nomadic  life. 

Because  they  have  been  rovers  and  have  oper¬ 
ated  in  small  bands,  there  have  been  no  strong 
interesting  social  or  religious  organizations  among 
them,  as  has  been  the  case  with  some  of  the  other 
groups  of  this  section.  They  formed  themselves 
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into  temporary  squads  for  purposes  of  forcing 
booty,  especially  food,  from  the  sedentary 
groups.  They  have  never  taken  kindly  to  agri¬ 
culture.  Aside  from  the  food  obtained  as  loot 
from  the  agricultural  Indians,  they  killed  what 
animals  they  could  find,  although,  on  account  of 
religious  scruples,  certain  kinds  of  food,  especially 
fish  and  bear,  were  tabooed. 

The  Navahos  comprise  another  important 
branch  of  the  far-scattered  Athapascan  stock.  In 
remote  times  they  wandered  down  from  the  north, 
like  the  Apaches,  and  formed  themselves  into 
vagrant  bands  to  obtain  food  by  plunder.  After 
they  had  been  furnished  with  sheep  and  goats  by 
the  whites,  they  became  herders ;  and,  having 
learned  the  art  of  weaving  from  neighboring  sed¬ 
entary  Indians,  they  achieved  fame  as  blanket 
makers.  To-day  they  are  noted  for  their  success 
in  that  industry.  Obtaining  wool  from  their  own 
flocks,  they  color  it  and  weave  it  into  fabrics  on 
their  own  rude  primitive  looms.  In  former  times 
the  paints  and  minerals  of  their  own  native  land 
supplied  them  with  colors  for  all  their  industries, 
but  in  more  recent  years  they  have  disadvanta- 
geously  depended  much  upon  dyes  obtained  from 
the  whites.  The  products  vary  much  in  quality. 
Some  of  the  blankets,  especially,  are  of  fine  texture 
and  beautiful  design,  rivaling  Oriental  rugs. 
Others  are  of  coarse  weave  and  inharmonious  in 
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color.  Commercialism  has  too  often  encouraged 
haste  and  shoddy.  In  addition  to  the  blanket  in¬ 
dustry,  many  beautiful  and  substantial  belts  and 
kilts  are  woven. 

Another  occupation  of  note  among  the  Navahos 
is  that  of  silver-working.  Out  of  this  metal  they 
make  unique  bracelets,  rings,  brooches,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  ornaments.  With  rude  implements 
they  fashion  articles  of  exceedingly  artistic  design. 
This  art  reached  them  by  way  of  Mexico. 

Closely  organized  village  life  is  not  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Navahos.  While  their  homes,  rela¬ 
tively  speaking,  are  permanent,  they  differ  widely 
from  those  of  such  groups  as  the  Iroquois,  Man- 
dans,  Aztecs,  and  especially  their  neighbors,  the 
Pueblos.  They  dwell  in  isolated  widely  scattered 
hogans,  the  typical  ones  being  conical-shaped 
structures,  each  made  of  stout  poles  set  on  end 
and  forming  a  circle.  The  intertwining  branches 
at  the  top  keep  the  framework  firm,  the  poles  in 
turn  being  covered  with  brush  and  finally  with 
sod,  with  the  exception  of  a  hole  in  the  roof  for 
the  escape  of  smoke.  On  one  side  is  placed  a 
doorway,  which  oftentimes  serves  as  a  frame  to  a 
loom  for  blanket-making.  Brush  houses  are  used 
in  summer  to  a  considerable  extent. 

For  a  scattered  people,  the  clan  system  is  re¬ 
markably  well  preserved.  Descent  is  in  the  fe¬ 
male  line,  and  exogamy  prevails. 
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The  Navahos  are  very  religious.  They  have 
a  notable  hierarchy  of  gods,  general  and  local, 
and  an  extended  ritual  with  thousands  of  songs 
and  prayers  to  be  committed  to  memory  with 
great  exactness.1  “When  a  person  dies  within  a 
hogan,  it  is  often  destroyed  or  deserted  because  it 
is  assumed  to  be  occupied  by  evil  spirits.  Some¬ 
times,  to  avoid  such  calamities  the  dying  are  car¬ 
ried  out  of  the  building  to  expire.” 

As  already  stated,  the  Pueblo  country  gets  its 
name  from  the  permanent  homes  and  settled  com¬ 
munities  of  the  Southwest.  Here  in  contrast  with 
the  snow-houses  of  the  Eskimos,  the  portable 
skin  tents  of  the  Athapascans,  even  the  semi-sub- 
stantial  sod,  bark,  and  wooden  houses  of  the 
northerly  Pacific  coast  tribes,  the  Pueblos  make 
their  habitations  out  of  durable  stone  and  clay. 

The  architecture  is  the  preeminent  attraction 
of  the  Pueblo  country,  because  the  daily  life  of 
the  people  centralizes  about  it.  In  the  extreme 
northern  part,  one  finds  on  the  lower  borderlands 
of  Colorado  the  best-known  and  most  discussed 
group  of  cliff-dwellings.  Probably  no  other  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  world  so  well  illustrates  the  singular¬ 
ity  of  that  sort  of  house  construction  as  does  the 
Mesa  Verde.  This  plateau,  which  to-day  com¬ 
prises  one  of  our  national  parks,  is  on  the  right 

1  Mountain  Chant — Matthews,  “Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology.” 
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bank  of  the  Mancos  River,  which  flows  in  a  south¬ 
western  direction  and  passes  on  into  the  San 
Juan.  The  plateau  is,  roughly  speaking,  in  the 
shape  of  an  isosceles  triangle  with  apex  pointing 
toward  the  west.  It  rises  abruptly  out  of  a  plain 
in  Montezuma  County  to  a  height  of  some  two 
thousand  feet  and  covers  about  fifty  thousand 
acres.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Spanish 
word  “mesa”  meaning  tableland,  and  “verde” 
meaning  green.  The  term  is  suggested  by  the 
abundance  of  cedar  and  pinon  trees  which  have 
grown  rather  abundantly  all  over  its  surface. 
Numerous  deep  canons,  opening  up  from  the 
Mancos  River  Valley  in  the  south,  reach  up  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  Mesa  itself.  The  rock 
forming  the  canon  is  of  sandstone  varying  in  de¬ 
grees  of  hardness  and  intermingling  with  layers 
of  shale.  On  the  tablelands  above,  the  water 
gathers  into  rock-basins  during  the  rainy  and 
snow-falling  days  and  seeps  through  the  softer, 
more  porous  sandstone;  and,  reaching  a  layer  of 
harder  rock  gradually  works  its  way  outward  to 
the  walls  of  the  canon,  softening  the  material 
through  which  it  passes,  and  causing  great  masses 
to  crumble  and  disintegrate,  with  the  result  that 
in  the  course  of  centuries  clefts,  sometimes  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  in  length,  scores  of  feet  in  breadth, 
and  dozens  of  feet  in  height,  have  been  formed. 
Wind  and  water,  working  together  during  the 
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long  interval  of  time,  produce  these  excavations 
and  clear  away  the  refuse,  fitting  them  for  the 
habitations  of  primitive  man.  These  cliffs  are  at 
the  heads  of  the  canons  and  directly  under  beet¬ 
ling  rim-rock,  varying  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
feet  in  thickness.  Beneath  is  the  precipitous 
canon  wall,  at  the  foot  of  which  lie  piles  of  huge 
rocks,  which  in  the  course  of  time  have  broken 
from  the  cliffs  above  and  formed  extraordinary 
banks  of  detritus. 

Within  the  concavities  are  those  ruins  which 
have  attracted  world-wide  attention.  Here,  be¬ 
tween  the  overhanging  arch-shaped  walls  and  the 
uneven  cave  floors,  are  the  rude  apartment  houses 
built  of  roughly  dressed  pieces  of  stone,  held  in 
place  by  adobe  clay  and  constructed  to  fit  the 
space  occupied.  A  room  of  one  of  these  singular 
houses,  or  tenement, — of  which  there  are  a  half 
dozen  notable  and  scores  of  smaller  ones  upon 
the  Mesa — measures  about  six  or  eight  feet  in 
every  direction.  These  rooms  have  been  built  by 
accessions,  intervals  of  years,  possibly  of  cen¬ 
turies,  marking  the  different  constructive  periods 
of  adjoining  compartments.  Where  space  has 
permitted  and  necessity  dictated,  apartments  have 
been  built,  one  above  another,  to  the  height  of 
three  or  four  stories.  The  roofs  of  the  lower 
rooms  are  fundamentally  constructed  of  strong 
heavy  poles,  cut  and  trimmed  by  stone  axes, 
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brought  from  the  canon  sides,  placed  in  position, 
covered  with  boughs,  then  with  grass  or  rushes, 
and  finally  plastered  over  with  thick  adobe  clay. 
This  hard  substantial  roofing  serves  for  the  floor 
of  the  room  above.  Entrances  are  made  by 
means  of  windows  just  large  enough  to  admit 
comfortably  an  ordinary  adult  or  by  hatchways 
in  the  roofs  reached  by  ladders  or  notched  sticks. 
Well-fitting  slabs  are  placed  in  the  windows  in 
cold  weather  and  probably  at  night,  for  rapid 
radiation  in  this  rarefied  air  makes  the  nights  cold. 
One  can  easily  imagine  the  kind  of  ventilation 
that  must  have  prevailed  under  such  conditions. 

In  the  dark  recesses  at  the  back  part  of  the 
caves  were  bins  for  storing  corn  and  keeping 
animals  in  captivity.  Certain  spaces  were  also 
set  aside  for  burial  places. 

Domestic  service  was  carried  on  outside  the 
rooms,  within  the  little  courts  preferably  out  in 
the  lighter  spaces  overlooking  the  canons.  Here 
were  the  stone-slab  troughs  in  which  the  corn 
was  ground.  Here  the  inhabitants  evidently 
cooked  their  food,  wove  their  feather  cloth,  fash¬ 
ioned  their  skin  garments,  made  their  pottery,  met 
their  neighbors,  discussed  the  events  of  the  day, 
perhaps  held  their  religious  ceremonies  and  con¬ 
vened  in  council. 

In  addition  to  the  corn  which  the  Pueblos 
raised — kernels  and  cobs  of  which  are  found 
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everywhere — the  wild  animals,  especially  the  rab¬ 
bits,  were  a  somewhat  important  factor  in  the 
food  problem.  Uncultivated  nuts  and  berries 
were  also  gathered,  and  were  often  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  contribution  to  the  dietary.  The  maize 
and  vegetables  were  raised  on  the  banks  of  the 
streams,  perhaps  many  miles  away.  Irrigation 
seems  to  have  been  carried  on  in  Pueblo-land 
from  a  very  remote  past.  The  cultivation  of 
maize  is  perhaps  largely  accountable  for  that  in¬ 
teresting  sedentary  agricultural  life  which  has 
existed  from  time  immemorial  upon  the  highlands, 
reaching  from  Colorado  to  the  Isthmus  of  Pan¬ 
ama,  and  even  far  into  South  America.  It  has 
evidently  been  always  the  most  important  source 
of  food  supply,  and  so  the  life  of  the  people  has 
conformed  to  customs  growing  out  of  the  corn¬ 
growing  industry.  Cotton  has  also  flourished 
there,  and  so  these  two  important  staples,  one  of 
food,  the  other  of  clothing,  have  riveted  these 
people  to  the  ground  and  necessitated  perma¬ 
nent  homes. 

While  architecture  has  perhaps  been  the  most 
notable  characteristic  of  Pueblo  life,  the  kiva  has 
doubtless  been  the  farthest  reaching  characteristic 
of  the  architecture  itself.  These  kivas  are  also 
known  as  “estufas”  meaning  hot  rooms.  They 
are  built  principally  underground,  and  the  Span¬ 
iards  first  mistook  them  for  sweat-chambers. 
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They  are  found  among  the  oldest  ruins  as  well 
as  in  the  most  modern  Pueblo  villages.  The  typi¬ 
cal  kiva  is  a  circular  cistern-shaped  underground 
room,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  just  high 
enough  to  allow  standing  room  to  an  ordinary 
man.  The  roof  is  made  in  much  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  ordinary  dwelling,  already  de¬ 
scribed,  and  entrance  to  the  floor  is  gained  by 
means  of  a  hatchway  and  the  use  of  a  ladder  or 
notched  stick.  Beneath  this  hatchway  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  floor  is  a  shallow  fire-pit,  from  which 
the  smoke  passes  out  by  way  of  the  opening 
above.  In  the  floor,  between  the  fire-pit  and  the 
wall,  is  a  small  round  hole  which  is  supposed  to 
be  a  medium  of  communication  with  beings  of 
the  underworld.  Between  this  hole,  called  a 
sipapu,  and  the  wall,  is  an  altar.  There  are  usu¬ 
ally  six  pillars  of  stone  reaching  from  floor  to 
roof  and  comprising  a  part  of  the  wall;  and,  from 
one  to  another  of  these  pillars,  around  the  room 
are  stone  seats  fitted  against  the  circular  wall 
itself,  each  forming  a  sort  of  dais.  In  many 
rooms  rather  elaborate  provisions  are  made  for 
ventilation. 

The  kiva  is  especially  important  because  in  it 
are  held  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  social 
groups.  The  number  of  kivas  vary  according  to 
the  number  of  societies  or  clans  in  the  village  (a 
village  consisting  of  the  cluster  of  rooms  built 
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in  one  of  the  cliff  caves)  ;  and  the  number  of  so¬ 
cieties  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  village  itself. 
These  organizations  gather  in  their  respective 
kivas;  and  here  have  been  performed  century  af¬ 
ter  century  those  weird  rites,  many  of  which  are 
doubtless  performed  to-day  by  their  descendants, 
wherever  they  may  be,  and  many  of  which  must 
remain  a  matter  of  conjecture  for  all  time — the 
ceremonial  rooms  still  remaining  the  undisputed 
evidence  of  those  anomalous  superstitions  exist¬ 
ing  in  an  age  of  blind  and  bookless  culture. 

In  other  parts  of  this  Pueblo  country,  espe¬ 
cially  along  the  Rio  Grande  River  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  are  other  cliff-homes  the  occupants  of  which 
evidently  led  the  same  sort  of  life  as  their  race- 
fellows  on  the  banks  of  the  Mancos,  but  differed 
especially  in  this,  that  they  dug  veritable  caves 
into  the  friable  faces  of  the  cliffs  and,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  wild  beasts  about  them,  went  into  those 
singular  homes  to  live  still  more  singular  lives.1 

Why  groups  of  aborigines  sought  those  cliffs 
in  so  forbidding  a  country  and  made  their  homes 
up  in  those  almost  inaccessible  caverns  has  been  a 
much  discussed  question,  but  the  popular  reason 
of  ethnologists  is  that  it  was  primarily  a  matter 
of  safety.  With  roving  thieving  tribes  as  neigh¬ 
bors  on  mountain  and  plain,  these  non-combative 
agriculturists,  unfitted  to  gain  possession  of  more 

luThe  American  Indian  as  a  Product  of  Environment,”  p.  73. 
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alluring  lands  held  by  fierce  antagonists  and  not 
being  a  match  for  predatory  hordes  in  the  open 
field,  evidently  sought  those  unalluring  fastnesses 
in  order  to  live  and  labor  in  comparative  peace 
and  safety.  It  was  difficult  to  approach  the  cliffs 
from  any  direction,  and  should  a  large  number 
of  the  enemy  reach  the  very  walls  of  the  dwellings 
they  could  be  met  and  advantageously  resisted  by 
the  defenders.  In  many  of  these  naturally  pro¬ 
tected  villages,  are  seen  to-day  the  undisturbed 
lookouts  and  watch-towers,  strongly  confirming 
the  belief  that  safety  was  the  predominating  rea¬ 
son  for  their  erection. 

The  moden  Pueblos  illustrate  in  a  general  way 
what  the  life  of  the  cliff  dwellers  probably  was. 
Their  homes  are  made  in  the  same  fashion,  con¬ 
sidering  the  problem  of  material  and  design,  but 
the  notable  exception  is  that  instead  of  being  a 
cluster  of  rooms  fitted  into  a  cave  of  a  cliff,  a 
pueblo  consists  of  a  cluster  of  rooms  built  on 
some  advantageous  spot,  the  protective  idea  still 
remaining  as  the  chief  factor  in  the  construction. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
many  cliff-houses  are  found  to-day,  by  excava¬ 
tors,  buried  communal  houses  similar  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  pueblos. 

The  Pueblos  consist  of  four  linguistic  stocks: 
viz.,  Tanoan,  Keresan,  Zunian,  Shoshonian,  alto¬ 
gether  comprising  about  thirty  villages,  more  than 
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half  of  which  are  scattered  along  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  with  one,  the  Zuni,  in  the  basin  of 
the  Little  Colorado,  and  a  group  of  six  in  north¬ 
eastern  Arizona,  to  which  the  name  Hopi,  or 
Moki  is  applied.  To-day  the  total  number  of  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  combined  village  is  about  ten 
thousand. 

The  Pueblos  sprang  into  sudden  notice  in  1539, 
when  Fray  Marcos,  a  Franciscan  from  Mexico 
City,  heading  an  expedition  northward  in  search 
of  gold  and  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  was  halted 
at  the  Zuni  pueblo,  for  which  he  was  searching, 
and  an  unprincipled  negro  guide  named  Estevan, 
getting  into  difficulty  with  the  natives,  was  killed 
by  them.  This  journey  having  been  reported  to 
Coronado,  he  fitted  out,  the  following  year,  one 
of  the  most  romantic  and  picturesque  expeditions 
ever  organized  in  North  America.  The  noted  ex¬ 
plorer  himself,  or  his  lieutenants,  visited  the  sev¬ 
eral  villages  on  the  Rio  Grande,  climbed  to  the  top 
of  Acoma  rock,  discovered  the  Grand  Canon  of 
the  Colorado,  made  a  journey  out  into  Kansas  in 
search  of  the  much  vaunted  Quivera.  Bitterly  dis¬ 
appointed,  he  then  returned  to  Mexico.  No  cities 
of  medieval  splendor,  no  weapons  or  vessels  of 
gold,  no  pearl-bedecked  raiment,  met  the  gaze  of 
the  proud  Spaniard.  He  had  not  found  a  second 
Peru,  and  naturally  he  was  disgusted  and  cha¬ 
grined. 
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Nor  was  this  all.  The  Spaniards  had,  by  force, 
obtained  food  and  clothing;  they  had  killed  many 
natives,  driven  others  from  their  homes,  and 
taken  women  and  children  with  them;  they  had 
wantonly  put  prisoners  to  death;  they  had  merci¬ 
lessly  slaughtered  those  who  resisted  their  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  had  left  behind  them  an  intense  hatred 
on  the  part  of  many  natives— a  hatred  which  in 
the  succeeding  centuries  created  insurmountable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  exemplary  interracial  re¬ 
lationship. 

The  great  explorer,  however,  had  found  a  land 
and  a  people  extremely  interesting  and  anoma¬ 
lous.  Here  were  wild  nomads  outrivaling  those 
on  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  but  without  horse, 
camel,  or  other  efficient  beast  of  burden.  For 
this  reason  they  had  become  noted  for  speed, 
strength,  and  endurance.  The  ordinary  native 
Indian  of  Pueblo  land  could  run  without  exhaus¬ 
tion  a  hundred  miles  on  a  summer  day  over  the  hot 
desert  sands.  He  could  chase  down  a  deer,  kill 
the  animal,  and  carry  it  for  miles  to  his  home. 
Necessity  disciplined  him  to  endure  hunger  and 
thirst  for  an  almost  incredible  length  of  time  as 
he  journeyed  over  the  vast  parched  wilds  of  his 
chosen  habitat. 

The  strength  of  political  and  social  bonds  va¬ 
ried  much  among  the  respective  groups  of  the 
great  Southwest,  but  nowhere  throughout  this 
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whole  region  was  there  anything  comparable  with 
those  of  the  confederated  Iroquois.  Each  of  the 
Pueblo  villages  was  a  little  independent  com¬ 
munity,  creating  its  own  laws  and  customs  and 
conforming  to  them.  Each  had  its  own  set  of 
officers,  a  governor,  a  sort  of  justice  of  the  peace, 
called  cacique,  a  war  captain,  and  a  council  of 
wise  men. 

Like  the  cliff-dwellers,  the  Pueblos  have  always 
apparently  been  a  quiet,  orderly,  industrious,  agri¬ 
cultural  people.  When  first  discovered,  they  had 
constructed  fine  irrigating  ditches  and  were  rais¬ 
ing  maize,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  squashes.  They 
were  cultivating  cotton  extensively  and  weaving  it 
into  cloth.  They  were  expert  pottery  makers. 
From  the  technical  viewpoint,  probably  in  no 
other  locality  north  of  Mexico  had  this  art 
reached  so  high  a  grade  as  among  the  sedentary 
natives  of  this  region.  They  were  favored  with 
excellent  clay  and  fine  coloring  material  for  deco¬ 
ration,  while  long  practice  and  native  ability  had 
made  them  excellent  artisans. 

Aside  from  the  bow  and  arrow,  their  principal 
war  weapon,  they  used  a  flat  crooked  boomer- 
rang-shaped  stick  for  hunting  smaller  game.  It 
was  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  when  thrown 
at  a  rabbit,  for  instance,  it  would  swing  around 
and  round  horizontally,  cutting  a  swath  through 
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the  air  and  striking  the  animal  with  telling  ef¬ 
fect. 

A  sedentary  compact  village  life  naturally  fos¬ 
ters  strong  social  organization.  There  has  pre¬ 
vailed  that  hostile  physical  environment  which 
has  naturally  brought  kindred  groups  together, 
and  caused  them  to  cooperate  against  murderous 
predatory  bands  of  their  own  race,  against  wild 
beasts,  against  famine  and  disease.  The  un¬ 
friendly  powers,  real  and  imaginary,  visible  and 
invisible,  natural  and  supernatural,  had  a  tre¬ 
mendous  effect  upon  their  every-day  life;  and  so 
there  came  into  existence  a  system  of  religious 
and  superstitious  practices,  in  many  ways  un¬ 
matched  elsewhere  on  the  western  continent. 

The  desert  environment  is  unkind.  In  this 
parched  land  the  thought  always  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  problem  of 
water  supply.  A  cloudy  sky  is  hailed  with  de¬ 
light,  and  the  beneficence  of  the  rain  gods  is  al¬ 
ways  in  mind  and  earnestly  sought.  This  deep 
religious  feeling  is  revealed  by  manifold  outward 
signs  and  accessories.  The  ceremonies  in  the 
kivas,  the  superstitious  uses  of  feathers — espe¬ 
cially  of  turkey  and  eagle — the  corn  husks,  the 
decorative  paints,  the  sacred  meal,  the  prayer 
sticks,  the  crude  musical  drums  and  rattles,  and 
the  many  sacred  vessels,  along  with  various  arti- 
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cles  of  dress,  blankets,  leggings,  moccasins,  san¬ 
dals,  and  ornamentation  disclosed  in  belts,  beads, 
kilts, — all  together  contribute  to  a  widely  varying 
accumulation  of  signs,  symbols,  and  parapher¬ 
nalia,  testifying  to  the  firmly  established  supersti¬ 
tions  that  permeate  the  whole  round  of  their  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  Pueblo  gratefully  acknowledges  his  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  supernatural  powers,  and  ex¬ 
presses  his  thankfulness  to  his  gods  most  conspicu¬ 
ously  by  means  of  the  various  dances  which  take 
place  during  every  month  of  the  year.  Several 
of  these  are  long  and  elaborate,  the  complete 
presentation  of  any  one  of  which  may  consume 
several  days. 

Of  all  these  celebrations  the  Snake  Dance  has 
attracted  most  attention.  In  five  of  the  seven 
Hopi  villages  in  northeastern  Arizona,  the 
strange  ceremonials  are  held,  two  during  one  year, 
three  during  the  next,  alternately.  They  take 
place  in  the  month  of  August,  usually  about  the 
twentieth. 

The  priests,  having  met  and  taken  observations 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  make  known  to  the  vil¬ 
lagers  the  date  for  beginning  the  rites.  Prayer- 
sticks  are  deposited  at  shrines  which  are  scattered 
here  and  there  at  various  distances  from  the 
pueblo.  For  four  days,  members  of  one  of  the 
secret  orders  go  out  over  the  plains — one  day 
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in  each  direction — to  the  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  to  gather  as  many  snakes  as  possible;  and 
these  are  carried  to  the  well-guarded  kivas, 
where,  for  another  four  days,  they  are  cared  for, 
washed  and  prepared  carefully  for  the  great  clos¬ 
ing  event. 

At  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  pueblo  are  out  and  watching 
from  the  edge  of  the  mesa  the  group  of  youths 
who,  from  the  cornfields  out  several  miles  away, 
at  a  given  signal,  run  a  race,  cornstalks  in  hand, 
over  the  level  lands  and  then  up  the  steeps  to 
the  village  where  they  are  met  by  young  and  old. 
The  multitudes,  lined  along  the  pathway,  throw 
sacred  meal  upon  the  panting  contestants  as  they 
ascend  and  later  scramble  to  gain  possession  of 
the  cornstalks.  Gradually,  as  the  morning  wears 
on,  all  return  to  their  respective  homes,  and  eat, 
chat,  and  amuse  themselves  in  various  ways,  while 
natives  and  visitors  alike  disclose  in  every  move¬ 
ment  a  more  or  less  constant  anticipation  of  the 
culminating  events  of  the  day. 

The  forenoon  and  early  afternoon  are  econom¬ 
ically  consumed  by  the  two  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  antelope  and  the  snake  societies,  in 
preparing  for  the  serious  program  of  the  later 
afternoon. 

The  antelope  men  present  themselves,  attired 
in  comparatively  showy  costumes.  Their  faces, 
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bare  arms,  legs,  backs,  and  breasts  are  profusely 
painted.  They  also  wear  showy  head  dresses, 
necklaces,  armlets,  kilts,  bandoliers,  anklets,  and 
moccasins.  A  dull-sounding  tortoise-shell  rattle  is 
fastened  to  the  knee,  and  another  small  rattle, 
made  of  a  thin  dried  skin  pouch,  containing  fine 
grains  of  sand  and  capable  of  producing  sounds 
not  unlike  the  hissing  of  the  rattlesnake,  is  carried 
in  the  hand  of  each  performer. 

The  snake  men  are  attired  in  very  sombre  cos¬ 
tumes,  with  a  great  profusion  of  black  paint  as 
a  background,  throwing  out  conspicuously  the 
white  patches  and  zigzag  lines  drawn  on  various 
parts  of  the  exposed  body. 

After  many  secret  ceremonies  in  the  kivas,  as 
evinced  by  the  frequent  entrances  and  exits  of  the 
members,  and  the  completion  of  the  elaborate  and 
flawless  body  decoration,  the  final  performance  is 
initiated  with  the  entrance  of  the  two  societies 
into  the  rather  contracted  arena  where  the  ser¬ 
pent-handling  is  to  take  place.  There  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  prelude  consisting  of  formal  and  elabo¬ 
rate  marching,  dancing,  chanting,  and  shaking  of 
rattles.  Then,  near  a  temporary  brush  bower, 
called  a  kisi  and  just  large  enough  to  contain  one 
person  with  his  sack  of  snakes,  the  antelope  men 
halt  in  line.  They  intonate  a  weird  monotonous 
chant,  accompanied  with  lifting  the  feet,  sound¬ 
ing  the  tortoise  shells,  shaking  the  sand  rattles, 
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and  swaying  the  body.  The  snake  dancers  then 
appear,  arrange  themselves  in  groups  of  three, 
and,  after  more  or  less  marching  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  half  hopping  step,  pass  round  and  round 
the  dancing  yard,  group  following  group.  Com¬ 
ing  to  the  kisi  the  snake-carrier  of  the  group  re¬ 
ceives  the  squirming  animal  from  the  keeper  of 
the  kisi  and  places  it  in  his  mouth  holding  it  be¬ 
tween  his  lips  some  distance  back  of  its  head, 
while  one  of  his  companions  waves  a  wand  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  animal  to  attract  its  attention, 
and  the  other  follows  some  distance  behind  ready 
to  seize  it  when  the  time  comes  to  drop  it  to  the 
ground.  The  marching  round  and  round  is  con¬ 
tinued  until  all  the  snakes — the  number  varying 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred,  the  larger  part  of  them 
being  rattlesnakes — have  been  carried.  This 
thrilling  act  is  the  climax  of  the  whole  strange 
ceremonial — which,  we  have  seen,  has  extended 
back  over  several  days — and  it  is  watched  with 
most  intense  interest  on  the  part  of  the  behold¬ 
ers.  It  is  a  spectacle  which,  once  witnessed,  can 
never  be  forgotten.  When  it  becomes  necessary, 
antelope  men  relieve  the  snake  men  by  taking 
from  them  some  of  the  wriggling  reptiles  and 
holding  them  until  the  last  one  has  been  carried. 
After  this,  all  of  the  members  of  both  societies 
who  have  snakes  in  their  hands  rush  simultane¬ 
ously  to  a  cleanly  swept  circular  piece  of  ground, 
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some  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  throw  the  animals 
into  a  pile  upon  it.  Women  with  bowls  in  hand 
come  forward  and  sprinkle  sacred  meal  upon  the 
writhing  squirming  mass.  Immediately  after  this, 
the  animals  are  seized  by  the  actors,  who  carry 
them  down  the  trail  to  the  foot  of  the  mesa. 
Thrown  to  the  ground  they  crawl  away  to  their 
respective  haunts,  probably  to  be  searched  after, 
caught,  and  pressed  into  service  the  following 
year. 

Returning  to  the  village,  the  performers  par¬ 
take  of  an  emetic  drink,  prepared  from  native 
plants  by  the  older  women.  This  drink  is  thought 
to  have  a  double  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
symbolic  of  purification;  and,  in  the  second,  it  is 
evidently  an  antidote  to  snake  bites,  although  the 
serpent-carriers  seem  seldom  to  be  bitten.  With  a 
certain  amount  of  merry-making  and  feasting  this 
weird  and  amazing  spectacle,  this  elaborate 
prayer  for  rain,  is  brought  to  a  close. 

In  the  deepening  shadows  of  the  twilight,  half 
stunned  with  what  has  happened,  one  moves  au¬ 
tomatically  down  the  winding  long-trodden,  well- 
beaten  pathway,  leaving  those  strange  homes  upon 
the  rocky  mesas  with  their  still  stranger  inhabi¬ 
tants,  feeling  that  this  peculiar  life  and  these 
weird  customs  are  notably  in  accord  with  the  ec¬ 
centric  desert  environment. 
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THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  INTERIOR 

Stretching  from  the  narrow  coast-land  occupied 
by  the  northwestern  families,  already  described, 
to  the  vicinity  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  from  the 
Eskimoan  ice-fields  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  nearly  to 
the  southern  boundary  line  of  British  Columbia, 
Alberta,  and  the  Saskatchewan  country,  lies  the 
widely  extended  unattractive  region  long  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Athapascan  or  Tinne  people.  “Within 
this  domain,”  says  Bancroft,  “from  the  north¬ 
west  to  the  southeast  may  be  drawn  a  straight 
line  measuring  over  four  thousand  miles  in 
length.”  And  further,  “a  land  more  lone,  ex¬ 
cepting  absolute  deserts,  than  any  part  of  Amer¬ 
ica.”  1 

It  is  an  inland  territory,  but  crops  out  in  many 
places  to  the  coast  water,  touching  here  and  there 
four  large  bodies:  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Bering 
Sea,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  Hudson  Bay.  Frag¬ 
ments  of  this  widely  extended  body  of  aborigines 
as  if  in  imitation  of  the  nomadic  barbarians  of 

1  “Native  Races,”  Vol.  I,  p.  114. 
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the  Old  World,  evidently  attracted  by  brighter 
skies  and  milder  weather,  have  sometime  during 
the  long  centuries  pushed  and  fought  their  way 
southward,  through  the  valleys  or  along  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  to  the  borderlands  of  Mexico, 
and  are  there  represented  by  several  groups,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  Apaches  and 
Navahoes.  In  that  long  journey,  offshoots  of 
the  migratory  bands,  accidentally  or  intentionally, 
worked  their  way  westward  down  through  the  val¬ 
leys  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific  and  there 
they  settled  among  other  small  tribes  and  stocks 
that  crowded  out  on  the  coast,  making  this  terri¬ 
tory  the  most  noted  of  its  kind  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  as  a  tribe-representing  area.  The  number 
of  dialects  spoken  on  this  limited  territory  has 
been  a  surprise  to  students  of  ethnology,  indicat¬ 
ing,  as  they  do,  the  various  tribes,  near  and  re¬ 
mote,  which  each  represents. 

The  Athapascan  habitat  includes  the  drainage 
country  of  the  Yukon  and  Mackenzie  rivers  and 
the  wild  lands  southward.  In  the  far  northern 
region  we  are  in  the  land  of  grasses,  mosses, 
and  lichens.  Rapidly  flowing  rivers  find  their 
way  into  the  four  large  bodies  of  water  mentioned 
above.  The  mountainsides  are  covered  with 
splendid  forests  of  thrifty  conifers.  The  western 
portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  comprises  two 
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or  three  broken  ranges  with  numerous  irregular 
plateaus  and  comparatively  deeply  sunken  val¬ 
leys.  The  summits  condense  rapidly  the  mois¬ 
ture  of  the  eastward  moving  winds,  however,  and 
consequently,  in  the  southern  regions  especially, 
owing  to  these  same  moisture-lacking  winds,  there 
exists  but  little  vegetation,  and  that  is  of  a  grassy 
and  shrubby  nature. 

The  Athapascans,  generally  speaking,  have  al¬ 
ways  been  reported  as  low  in  culture.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  southern  division,  best  represented  by 
the  Navahoes  and  Apaches  of  our  present  great 
Southwest,  have  always  had  the  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  ferocious.  Their  nomadic  life  has  made  them  a 
well-built  people,  of  wonderful  physical  endurance, 
bold  fighters,  and  exceedingly  skillful  hunters. 

The  homes  of  this  widely  distributed  northern 
branch,  unlike  those  of  either  the  Eskimo  or  the 
northwestern  families,  are  temporary  and  mov¬ 
able.  They  consist  of  skin  tents  which  may  be 
taken  down  at  a  moment’s  notice  and  carried  from 
camp  to  camp. 

The  clothing  of  the  more  northern  tribes  is 
obtained  from  the  pelts  of  caribou  and  musk-ox, 
that  of  the  southern  from  the  red  deer  and  bison; 
while  beaver,  moose,  and  rabbit  skins  are  found 
in  both  sections.  Everywhere  garments  are  deco¬ 
rated  with  claws,  teeth,  and  feathers  of  various 
animals,  and  especially  with  porcupine  quills. 
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Since  these  people  are  naturally  wanderers  and 
hunters,  their  most  substantial  food  is  meat. 
Caribou,  moose,  mountain  sheep,  musk-ox,  and 
red  deer  comprise  their  staples.  It  is  a  land, 
however,  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  lakes, 
great  and  small,  and  consequently  fishing  is  a 
natural  and  flourishing  industry.  They  cook  their 
food  in  wooden,  bark,  or  skin  vessels  by  means  of 
heated  stones  dropped  into  water.  Fish  are 
caught  by  means  of  hair  lines  and  bone  hooks, 
but  a  more  successful  way  of  obtaining  them  is 
by  using  weirs  and  wicker-baskets.  They  are 
dried  and  smoked  for  winter  use.  In  war  or 
hunting,  their  principal  weapons  and  implements 
are  bows  and  arrows,  of  wood  and  stone;  and 
hammers,  axes,  and  knives,  manufactured  from 
wood,  stone,  and  bone.  The  larger  animals  are 
stalked,  driven  into  V-shaped  corrals  where  they 
are  killed  when  crowded  into  masses,  impaled  on 
sharp  stakes,  or  are  surrounded — especially  the 
bison  in  the  south — and  driven  over  precipices. 

The  dark  forests,  morasses,  mountains,  and  the 
larger  streams,  lakes,  and  barren  plains  of  this 
whole  north-central  region  combine  to  make  the 
inhabitants  extremely  superstitious.  River  sprites 
and  mountain  sprites  enter  into  their  every-day 
religion.  The  great  animals  on  which  they  de¬ 
pend  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  their  whole  system  of  worship,  and 
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many  birds,  the  raven  and  blue-jay  in  particular, 
are  especially  prominent  as  tutelary  agencies. 
The  spirits  of  these  creatures  are  objects  of  both 
fear  and  reverence.  Their  religion,  therefore,  is 
peculiarly  animistic.  Shamens  and  other  conjur¬ 
ors  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  the  simple- 
minded  natives,  and  extort  from  them  their  most 
valuable  personal  property  in  payment  for  mere 
humbuggery. 

The  necessity  of  traveling  from  place  to  place 
has  kept  their  government  loose  and  feeble.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  exist  in  small  migratory 
bands.  Bonds  must  necessarily  be  weak,  and 
obligations  disregarded.  This  instability  reaches 
down  into  the  most  vital  relations  of  life.  The 
roving  disposition  encourages  indifference  toward 
family  duties,  obligations,  and  affections.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  hardship  of  their  nomadic  life  an 
extremely  large  proportion  of  deaths  occur  from 
exposure  and  starvation.  They  become  hardened 
in  their  regard  toward  the  welfare  of  the  aged 
and  unfortunate,  and,  on  long  journeys,  leave 
them  to  die  alone  and  unattended.  In  many  parts 
of  this  region  little  attention  is  paid  to  those  dy¬ 
ing  in  the  camps.  They  are  simply  carried  a  short 
distance  away  and  left  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts.  In  some  localities  the  dead  are  cremated 
and  the  ceremonies  are  attended  with  horrible  su¬ 
perstitious  customs.  In  times  of  unusual  distress, 
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the  dead  relatives  are  devoured  by  the  surviving 
members  of  the  family. 

They  are  good  pedestrians.  On  the  march 
each  one  is  trained  to  carry  a  heavy  load.  They 
go  where  quadrupeds,  fish,  or  berries  are  most 
plentiful.  In  many  localities,  on  account  of  nu¬ 
merous  streams  and  lakes  the  canoe  is  an  all-im¬ 
portant  factor  in  locomotion.  It  is  usually  built 
of  birch  bark,  sewed  with  spruce-fir  roots,  and 
caulked  with  spruce  gum. 
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No  Indians  of  North  America  have  attracted 
greater  attention  from  historian  and  ethnologist 
than  the  Iroquois.  No  Indians  mean  more  to  the 
student  of  sociology  and  economics.  They  were 
great  in  war,  perhaps  still  greater  in  peace.  They 
justly  earned  all  that  is  implied  in  the  phrase  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them  by  their  white  enemies,  “Ro¬ 
mans  of  the  New  World.”  They  were  warriors, 
orators,  and  statesmen.  They  lived  on  that 
isothermal  belt  of  the  earth  which  stimulates  en¬ 
ergy  and  genius,  that  belt  which  has  produced 
master  minds  and  great  civilizations.  Surrounded 
completely  by  Algonkins,  antagonists  that  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  their  mental  and  physical  powers, 
they  still,  despite  the  inequality  of  numbers,  main¬ 
tained  their  invincibility.  They  were  barbarians, 
but  barbarians  of  the  highest  type,  a  people  of 
the  kind  that  constantly  promises  to  develop  in¬ 
to  a  highly  civilized  nationality.1 

1  “In  the  extent  and  quality  of  their  mental  endowments,  they 
must  be  ranked  among  the  highest  Indians  in  America.”  Mor¬ 
gan,  Ancient  Society,  p.  126. 
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In  regard  to  the  origin  and  migration  of  the 
Iroquois,  tradition  says  that  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago,  from  the  river  valleys  in  the 
country  about  Puget  Sound,  they  began  their  long 
slow  journey  southeastward,  necessarily  changing 
from  generation  to  generation  their  modes  of  life 
to  meet  new  conditions.  As  they  alternately 
marched,  halted,  camped,  and  tarried,  here  and 
there,  they  naturally  experienced  many  vicissi¬ 
tudes  and  revolutions.  The  Cherokees,  with¬ 
drawing  and  for  some  reason  forming  a  band  of 
their  own,  became  entirely  separated  from  the 
larger  branch,  and,  pushing  their  way  over  rivers 
and  through  interminable  forests,  at  length  set¬ 
tled  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tennessee  River. 
The  main  body,  continuing  along  the  more  north¬ 
erly  route,  became  finally  established  in  territory 
bordering  on  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.1  They 
remained  an  inland  people;  although  many  large 
bodies  of  fresh  water  were  within  their  domin¬ 
ions,  and  these  materially  modified  their  modes 
of  life  and  contributed  in  many  ways  to  their 
successes. 

1  “Morgan  in  Ancient  Society,”  p.  124,  says:  “Originally  emi¬ 
grants  from  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  probably  a  branch  of 
the  Dakota  stock,  they  first  made  their  way  to  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  settled  themselves  near  Montreal.”  Brinton 
allows  them  a  traditionally  early  home  somewhere  between  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson  Bay.  “The  American  Race,” 
p.  81.  There  seems  to  be  no  serious  objection  offered  anywhere 
to  the  theory  of  a  migration  from  some  region  to  the  north  and 
west. 
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While  the  Iroquois  language  was  spoken  by 
about  a  dozen  different  tribes,  the  most  of  whom 
lived  on  outlying  lands  in  the  Alleghany  regions 
and  southeastern  Canada,  the  head  and  centre  of 
this  great  stock  consisted  of  a  closely  united  or¬ 
ganization,  occupying  limited  territory  and  com¬ 
prising  a  group  of  tribes  distinguished  as  the  Five 
Nations.  Parkman  says:  “Both  reason  and 
tradition  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Iroquois 
formed  originally  one  undivided  people.”  1 

When  the  explorers  and  colonists  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  were  landing  here  and  there  upon 
the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  these  Five 
Nations  had  already  moved  down  upon  their 
chosen  lands  and  had  distributed  themselves  over 
them  so  that  their  respective  territories  had  be¬ 
come  rather  clearly  defined,  and  portions  of  this 
exceedingly  favorable  domain  more  or  less  densely 
occupied.  A  notable  organization,  the  greatest 
governmental  structure  perhaps  created  by  any 
branch  north  of  the  Mexican  border,  had  been 
formed,  probably  some  years  before  the  advent  of 
Columbus.2  We  know  that,  by  1600,  the  organ- 

luThe  Jesuits  in  North  America.”  Introduction,  p.  54. 

2  An  Iroquoian  legend,  a  legend  embellished  and  immortalized 
by  Longfellow,  states  that  this  famous  League  was  conceived 
by  a  historical  or  semi-historical  personage  named  Hiawatha. 
A  sufficiently  reasonable  explanation,  however,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  ingenious  and  energetic  people,  completely  surrounded  by 
enemies  and  having  interests  in  common,  would  naturally  very 
soon  think  out  for  themselves  the  many  advantages  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  union  and  organization.  It  is  related  that  before 
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ization  had  become  a  mighty  institution,  among 
these  tribes,  and  that  the  area  of  occupancy  of 
each  had  long  been  settled  upon,  although  there 
was  considerable  expansion  of  territory  after¬ 
ward,  especially  to  the  westward.  A  century  later 
the  Tuscaroras  had  joined  the  League,  and  the 
distribution  then  appeared  as  will  be  seen  below. 

Covering  all  of  the  western  portion  of  the  state 
of  New  York  of  to-day  and  reaching  eastward 
far  enough  to  include  Seneca  Lake,  was  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Senecas.  In  numbers  and  extent  of 
domain  actually  occupied  they  excelled  any  other 
nation  of  the  League.  Their  population  at  that 
time  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  ten  thousand. 
Their  trails  and  villages  were  thickest  on  the 
northern  half  of  their  possessions,  where  the  cars 
to-day  thunder  along  on  the  solid  bed  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad. 

Next  to  these,  on  a  piece  of  land  about  twenty- 
five  miles  in  width  and  running  north  and  south 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  Pennsylvania,  with  Cayuga 
Lake  in  the  centre,  dwelt  the  Cayugas.  They 
probably  numbered  about  three  thousand,  and 
were  distributed  largely  about  the  beautiful  sheet 
of  water  which  now  proudly  bears  their  name. 

the  formation  of  the  League  there  had  been  deeply  imbedded 
hostility  among  the  various  bands  and  villages,  and  that  on  the 
northern  shore  of  Onondaga  they  were  drawn  together  by  the 
founder  of  the  League  and  told  how  useless  and  injurious 
were  all  their  quarrels  and  how  beneficial  it  would  be  to  all 
to  organize  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
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Lying  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  Cayugas, 
on  a  strip  of  territory  about  thirty-five  miles  in 
width  and  two  hundred  in  length,  reaching  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  southward  to  the  detour 
made  by  the  Susquehanna  River  up  into  New 
York  State  at  the  south  central  border,  were  the 
Onondagas.  Their  population  was  probably 
about  four  thousand,  and  their  settlements  were 
principally  scattered  around  Skaneateles  Lake. 

Eastward  from  these,  on  a  piece  of  land  some 
forty  miles  in  width,  were  the  Oneidas.  The  St. 
Lawrence  River  was  their  northern  boundary,  but 
to  the  southward  their  terminal  was  about  half 
way  between  the  Mohawk  River  and  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  remaining  territory  down  to  the 
southern  border  of  the  state  being  occupied  by 
the  recently  adopted  Tuscaroras.  A  sharp  angle 
of  Oneida  territory  projected  directly  westward 
more  than  half  way  across  the  land  of  the  Onon¬ 
dagas  so  as  to  keep  within  the  Oneida  possessions 
the  beautiful  and  highly  prized  Oneida  Lake. 
The  principal  villages  of  the  Oneidas  were  scat¬ 
tered  over  territory  extending  a  few  miles  north 
and  south  of  the  Mohawk  River.  The  population 
of  this  nation  was  about  three  thousand. 

The  territory  directly  east  of  the  Oneidas, 
roughly  bounded  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  Lake 
Champlain,  and  the  Hudson,  and  extending  south¬ 
ward  to  a  somewhat  indefinite  boundary  line  be- 
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low  the  Mohawk  River,  was  occupied  by  the  Mo¬ 
hawks.  Its  width  was  something  like  seventy- 
five  miles,  and  the  portion  actually  occupied  was 
principally  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  The  nation 
numbered  about  five  thousand. 

So  these  Iroquoian  nations  reaching  eastward 
from  the  Niagara  River,  and  strung  over  the 
level  thickly  wooded  country,  and  along  the 
charming  chain  of  interior  lakes  of  the  central 
western  region,  and  thence  down  through  the 
Mohawk  Valley  to  the  Hudson,  numbered  about 
twenty-five  thousand  persons  at  the  time  of  their 
greatest  strength.  This  narrow  zone  comprised 
the  residential  lands  of  these  people,  but  over  a 
comparatively  wide  margin  of  slightly  occupied, 
or  completely  tenantless,  territory  they  held  ac¬ 
knowledged  sway  and  keenly  resented  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  prospective  permanent  occupants  or  tem¬ 
porary  intruders.  Their  well-beaten  trails  ran 
out  far  beyond  their  own  territory  into  remote 
lands  held  by  strangers  and  enemies.  An  irregu¬ 
lar  triangular-shaped  marginal  territory  extending 
outward  in  all  directions  from  this  occupied  cen¬ 
tre,  touching  the  Connecticut  River,  Chesapeake 
Bay,  the  Ohio  and  Scioto  rivers,  Lake  Huron, 
Georgian  Bay,  with  a  long  sharp  angle  reaching 
northeastward  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  became  a  theatre  of  wars,  sieges,  triumphs, 
defeats,  and  treaties,  more  notable  in  early  col- 
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onial  history  than  any  other  territory  of  its  size 
on  the  American  continent.  The  aboriginal  war¬ 
riors  and  statesmen  of  the  whole  Great  Lake  re¬ 
gion — those  men  that  made  themselves  felt  dur¬ 
ing  the  short  period  of  race  struggles — are  espe¬ 
cially  interesting  on  account  of  their  parts  in  the 
great  stirring  tragedies  of  the  wilderness,  and  are 
suggestive  of  the  wild  activities  of  the  times. 
Philip,  Brant,  Red  Jacket,  Logan,  Pontiac,  Little 
Turtle,  Tecumseh,  and  Black  Hawk, — their  very 
names  suggest  the  strife  and  animosity  associated 
with  the  early  days  of  that  whole  romantic  re¬ 
gion.  The  nature  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
aborigines  of  this  region  can  therefore  be  easily 
imagined  from  the  character  of  the  leaders,  and 
of  this  whole  body  of  natives  the  Iroquois  for 
native  ability  easily  held  first  rank.  From  their 
contracted  central  home,  so  advantageously  situ¬ 
ated,  they  became  conquerors  and  dictators 
among  their  own  race,  and  very  welcome  allies  or 
much  dreaded  aliens  among  the  whites.1  In  con¬ 
trast  to  surrounding  tribes  and  people,  one  is  al¬ 
ways  impressed  with  the  energy,  strength,  and 
supreme  capability  of  the  Iroquoian  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  He  was  the  barbarian  of  barbarians  in 

*In  the  region  now  forming  the  State  of  New  York,  a  power 
was  rising  to  a  ferocious  vitality,  which  but  for  the  presence 
of  Europeans,  would  probably  have  subjected,  absorbed,  or 
exterminated  every  other  Indian  community  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio.  Parkman,  “Jesuits  in  North 
America,”  p.  19. 
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North  America.  His  qualities  good  and  bad  were 
exceptional.  More  than  with  those  of  any  other 
aborigines  of  the  whole  country,  we  are  impressed 
with  his  majesty  and  stability.  As  a  branch  of  a 
great  race  whose  ideas  of  the  proper  status  of 
woman  were  formed  by  tradition,  superstition, 
whim,  or  expediency,  he  assigned  to  her  an  honor¬ 
able  place  in  his  councils,  and  recognized  her  in¬ 
fluence  and  judgment  in  the  selection  of  officials 
for  conducting  war  and  promoting  the  arts  of 
peace. 

On  the  other  hand  the  cruelty  and  barbarity  of 
these  people  were  proverbial.  The  Iroquois* 
chieftain,  like  Alexander  of  old,  treated  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  especially  his  prisoners,  in  a  way  that 
would  make  a  prospective  antagonist  hesitate  long 
before  opposing  him  in  battle.  Able-bodied  war¬ 
riors  knew  but  too  well  that  if  they  should  be 
taken  prisoners  no  mercy  would  await  them. 
Fiendish  tortures  were  to  be  expected,  even  to 
the  extent  of  burning  at  the  stake  women  and 
children. 

To  no  Indians  did  the  word  “home,”  both 
in  its  larger  and  in  its  restricted  sense,  mean  more 
than  to  the  Iroquois.  The  topography  of  the 
country,  the  climatic  zone  on  which  those  people 
lived  and  followed  their  pursuits,  the  hostility  of 
surrounding  tribes, — all  emphasized  this  procliv¬ 
ity.  The  term  was  endearing  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  comfort,  defense,  and  general  utility; 
but  there  were  other  and  weightier  reasons  for 
their  appreciation  of  it.  The  very  name  “Iro¬ 
quois”  signified  “People  of  the  Long  House.” 
To  them  a  dwelling  meant  not  a  mere  lounging 
place,  an  enclosed  shady  covering  from  the  fierce 
heat  of  the  tropical  sun  as  to  the  tribes  of  the  far 
south;  nor  did  it  mean  a  prison  for  a  six-month 
occupancy  to  escape  deadly  cold,  followed  by  a 
wasting  away  of  time  in  the  melting  rays  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  summer  sun,  as  in  the  far  north.  It  had 
an  interlinking  significance  much  broader  and 
deeper.  The  name  “Long  House”  was  figura¬ 
tively  applied  to  the  whole  people,  scattered 
through  the  state  from  Niagara  to  the  Hudson. 
A  more  practical  and  important  feature  still  was 
in  evidence — it  not  only  served  as  a  place  of 
abode,  a  fortification  against  enemies,  a  protection 
against  wild  beasts,  a  centre  for  the  cultivation  of 
comradeship  and  conviviality;  but  a  social  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  conception  was  symbolized  in  its  very 
construction.1  Community  life  was  its  fundamen- 

1  “The  Long  House  was  not  only  the  mark  of  society  of  the 
grade  to  which  the  Iroquois  had  raised  themselves,  it  was  in 
itself  the  perfect  similitude  of  the  Iroquois  social  and  political 
organization.  To  the  Iroquois,  the  League  was  not  like  a  Long 
House.  It  was  a  Long  House,  extending  from  the  Hudson  to 
the  Genesee,  in  which  around  five  fires  the  five  tribes  gathered. 
The  Mohawk  wolf-clan  kept  the  eastern  door,  the  Seneca 
wolves  the  western.  At  each  fire  the  sachems  like  pillars  up¬ 
held  the  roof,  the  chiefs  were  the  braces  that  fortified  the 
structure.”  Morgan,  “The  League  of  the  Iroquois,”  Vol.  II,  p. 
301. 
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tal  characteristic.  The  houses,  scattered  about  in 
a  hit  or  miss  fashion,  formed  the  village,  cover¬ 
ing  two,  three,  or  perhaps  even  a  dozen  acres. 

The  typical  long  house  was  from  fifty  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  in  width,  with  the  roof  at  a  height  to 
suit  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  occupants, 
say  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet.  The  frame  consisted 
of  saplings,  set  into  the  ground  and  fastened  with 
withes  to  horizontal  poles,  above  which  was  the 
peaked,  or  triangular-shaped,  roof.  The  whole 
framework,  including  the  roof,  was  covered  with 
bark,  preferably  elm,  but  often  hemlock,  birch, 
and  other  varieties.  The  interior  was  divided 
into  stall-like  compartments,  eight  or  ten  feet 
square,  extending  lengthwise  along  the  sides  of 
the  structure,  while  a  passageway  reached 
through  the  centre  from  end  to  end.  In  this  pas¬ 
sageway  was  built  in  the  dirt  floor  a  line  of  fire 
pits,  each  of  which  served  for  four  of  the  com¬ 
partments;  and  directly  above  each  pit  was  a 
hole  in  the  roof,  or  sometimes  a  long 
opening  from  end  to  end  of  the  building,  for  the 
escape  of  smoke.  Every  house,  therefore,  con¬ 
tained  at  least  four  times  as  many  rooms  as  fires, 
and  generally  more;  for  extra  apartments,  with¬ 
out  fires,  were  needed  for  the  storage  of  provi¬ 
sions  and  accoutrements.  Along  the  walls  of  these 
living  rooms  were  built,  for  sleeping  purposes, 
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wide  bunks  under  which  was  stored  the  firewood; 
and,  suspended  near  the  roof,  were  light  horizon¬ 
tal  poles  upon  which  were  hung  clothing,  weapons, 
household  implements,  and  other  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  articles,  especially  long  husks  of  corn, 
which  in  the  glow  of  the  evening  fire  imparted  an 
interesting  and  peculiar  aspect  to  the  whole  scene. 

The  occupants  of  each  long  house  consisted 
of  a  group  of  related  families.  As  stated  else¬ 
where,  the  building  was  presided  over  by  a  ma¬ 
tron,  and  the  families  comprised  her  daughter, 
granddaughter,  etc.,  with  their  husbands  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Since  each  of  these  households  represented 
a  clan,  all  the  children,  boys  as  well  as  girls,  were 
members  of  it;  but  the  husbands,  because  their 
respective  mothers  were  of  other  households, 
were  not,  and  could  not  be,  members  of  it.  This 
ingenious  Iroquois  structure  is  especially  interest¬ 
ing  as  an  example  of  a  governmental  conception 
manifesting  itself  through  a  unique  symbolic  ma¬ 
terial  object. 
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The  Algonkin  stock  occupied  the  most  ex¬ 
tended  territory  of  all  the  great  North  American 
families.  It  was  an  irregular  somewhat  trian¬ 
gular  region  comprising  a  large  part  of  the  very 
heart  of  the  continent,  reaching  through  Canada 
from  Labrador  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles;  from 
Hudson  Bay  to  Tennessee,  some  fifteen  hundred 
miles;  and  extending  along  the  Atlantic  from 
Newfoundland  to  North  Carolina. 

While  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  was  the  west¬ 
ern  termination  of  this  territory  in  Canada,  the 
great  Siouan  stock,  occupying  largely  the  lands 
drained  by  the  Missouri,  held  possession  of  the 
plains  lying  between  the  Algonkin  and  the  Great 
Divide.  In  the  East,  the  Iroquois  territory,  ex¬ 
tending  completely  around  Lakes  Erie  and  On¬ 
tario  and  even  far  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  broke 
into  the  Algonkin  possessions,  creating  very  great 
disturbance  among  the  Algonkin  tribes.  The 
Iroquois  were  far  too  formidable  to  be  dispersed 
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by  their  less  highly  organized  neighbors,  as  many 
wars  between  these  two  fierce  stocks  proved. 

If  two  latitudinal  lines  were  drawn  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic,  one  touching 
the  Churchill  River  and  the  other  the  Tennessee 
River,  nearly  all  of  this  immense  country,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Sioux  and  the  Iroquoian  ter¬ 
ritory,  would  constitute  the  Algonkin  habitat. 

Over  this  territory  were  scattered  scores  of 
noted  tribes  and  many  of  these  played  important 
parts  in  early  American  history.  From  the  first 
contact  with  the  white  man  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast,  all  the  way  on  his  westward  march,  the 
Algonkins  more  than  any  other  aboriginal  stocks 
threw  themselves  along  the  bloody  frontier  line 
and  opposed  the  possession  of  the  soil  by  the 
newcomer.  A  list  of  great  chiefs  testify  to  the 
ability  of  this  branch  of  Indians — Powhatan, 
Brant,  Philip,  Pontiac,  Tecumseh,  Little  Turtle, 
Black  Hawk.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
border  warfare  between  American  settlers  and 
Algonkin  tribes  was  a  prominent  accompanying 
element  in  the  march  of  civilization  through  the 
United  States. 

Since  they  inhabited  a  land  similar  as  a  whole 
to  that  occupied  by  the  Iroquois,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  tribes  lived  in  similar  fashion,  used  the 
same  kind  of  tools  and  weapons,  and  partook  of 
the  general  characteristics  of  their  much  dreaded 
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foes;  but  the  great  extent  of  territory  over  which 
they  held  sway  forbade  such  compact  organiza¬ 
tion  as  that  which  existed  among  the  Five  Na¬ 
tions.  There  was,  of  course,  a  notable  difference 
in  the  general  life  and  character,  between  far 
separated  tribes  of  this  widely-extended  territory 
— for  instance,  the  tribes  on  the  shore  of  Hudson 
Bay  and  those  on  the  Potomac  River. 

The  religion  of  the  Algonkins  included  many 
myths  and  deities,  but  there  was  a  chief  culture 
hero  of  this  great  northeastern  family,  who 
seemed  to  be  recognized  by  various  names  among 
all  the  tribes  from  the  Chippewa  demigod  (Man- 
abozho)  through  all  the  Great  Lake  country  to 
the  Atlantic,  including  the  Iroquois  (Hiawatha). 
While  they  venerated  many  objects  of  nature — 
sun,  moon,  and  stars — and  paid  obeisance  to  many 
animals  and  sprites  of  lake,  river,  and  forest, 
there  was  a  higher  conception  of  deity  as  con¬ 
ceived  in  their  “manitou”  than  the  average  In¬ 
dian  religion  furnishes.  This  conception  of  an 
important  personage,  human  or  divine,  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  both,  whose  mission  was  to  promote  peace 
among  the  tribes  and  to  teach  them  the  useful 
arts  was  a  far  higher  conception  than  that  of  a 
mere  warrior  or  sentient  animal,  or  a  group  of 
such. 

The  government  of  the  Algonkins  was  a  more 
or  less  faint  representation  of  that  of  the  Iro- 
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quois.  There  were  two  chiefs — a  war  chief  and 
a  peace  chief.  There  was  a  council  consisting  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  clan  who  settled  the  general 
question  of  war  and  peace,  territorial  boundary 
lines  and  annexations,  and  other  unusually  im¬ 
portant  matters  relating  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  tribe. 

A  difference  existed  also  among  them  in  their 
manner  of  living.  Generally  speaking,  they  were 
inclined  to  agriculture,  but  this  would  not  apply 
to  the  cold  forest  regions  of  the  north*,  nor  to  the 
buffalo-abounding  prairies  and  plains.  Wild  rice 
on  their  western  boundaries  was  one  of  their  great 
staples.  The  New  England  tribes  were  naturally 
drawn  toward  hunting  and  fishing,  but,  along 
with  corn,  their  chief  article  of  food,  they  also 
raised  beans  and  pumpkins.  They  fertilized 
planted  vegetables,  with  decayed  fish,  meat,  and 
ashes.  It  might  be  noted  in  passing  that  several 
dishes  of  the  natives  of  this  region  were  added 
to  the  white  man’s  menu, — hominy,  succotash, 
maple  sugar,  and  johnny-cake.  They  had  many 
dishes  which  did  not  appeal  to  the  white  man’s 
palate — strange  mixtures  of  several  kinds  of  fish 
and  flesh  of  many  animals,  augmented  with  eggs, 
maize,  calabashes,  and  anything  else  that  com¬ 
mended  itself  to  their  taste  or  fancy.  Their  di¬ 
versified  territory  naturally  furnished  a  remark¬ 
able  variety  of  foods. 
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The  majority  of  their  dwellings  were  made  of 
saplings,  covered  with  skins  or  bark.  Along  the 
coast  of  the  middle  and  southern  states  were 
many  communal  houses — but  not  comparable 
with  the  log  houses  of  the  Iroquois.  Palisades, 
consisting  of  poles  several  feet  in  length,  sharp¬ 
ened  and  placed  side  by  side  in  the  ground  and 
thus  forming  serviceable  protective  enclosures 
were  very  common. 

Picture-writing  developed  among  the  Dela¬ 
wares  and  Chippewas  to  a  greater  extent  than 
among  any  of  the  other  natives  north  of  Mexico. 


XIV 


SLUGGISH  RIVERS  AND  FAMOUS 
SWAMPLANDS 

Over  the  greater  part  of  the  lowlands,  from 
the  Ohio  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  extended 
the  great  Muskhogean  territory,  containing  some 
of  the  most  historically  and  ethnologically  inter¬ 
esting  tribes  of  North  America.  The  land  is 
characterized  by  a  mild  climate,  heavy  rainfall, 
good  soil,  dense  forest  growth,  large  and  numer¬ 
ous  sluggish  rivers,  and  vast  swamp-lands.  With 
this  region  will  be  associated  forever  the  crazy 
excursion  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  half  romantic 
and  half  barbarous  gold-seeking  expedition  of  De 
Soto  and  his  freebooters,  and  the  unrelenting  con¬ 
quests  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  his  soldiers. 

Of  all  tribes  of  this  extended  territory,  the 
Creeks  have  attracted  most  attention.  This  name 
Creek,  by  which  they  are  best  known,  was  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them  by  the  English  on  account  of 
the  innumerable  streams  abounding  throughout 
their  country.  Like  the  natives  of  the  Gulf  re¬ 
gion  generally,  they  claim  for  themselves  a  north- 
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western  origin.  Their  confederacy,  comprising 
the  largest  division  of  the  whole  Muskhogean 
stock,  extended  over  the  greater  portion  of  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Georgia.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Iroquois  league,  that  of  the  Creeks  was  the  most 
noted  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic. 
Claiming  ownership  of  territory  on  the  east  along 
the  coast  from  the  Savannah  to  the  St.  Johns, 
and  having  established  themselves  firmly  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Coosa,  Tallapoosa,  Flint,  and 
Chattahoochee  rivers,  under  the  shelter  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  north 
and  northwest,  these  well-organized  confederated 
natives  were  favorably  situated  for  offensive  and 
defensive  operations.  Physically  they  were  tall, 
strong,  and  graceful.  They  were  proud  and 
brave.  From  their  advantageous  position  and 
after  becoming  strongly  united  in  their  great  con¬ 
federacy,  they  successfully  resisted  the  great  war¬ 
rior  tribes  and  hordes  of  the  north — Cherokees, 
Catawbas,  Shawnees,  and  Iroquois. 

With  statesmenlike  expediency  and  foresight, 
they  were  constantly  increasing  and  strengthening 
their  organization  by  incorporating  bands  and 
parties  from  smaller  tribes,  who  were  forced  to 
adopt,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  Creek  dia¬ 
lects  and  customs.  The  prevailing  rule  of  descent 
in  the  female  line  existed  in  the  Confederacy,  and 
exogamy  prevailed.  Many  of  the  Creeks  in  later 
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times  held  negro  slaves ;  and  when,  in  the  thirties, 
the  tribes  were  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory, 
they  took  their  bondsmen  with  them.  While  they 
were  noted  fighters  and  relentless  foes,  still  they 
had  great  love  for  aesthetics.  Music  and  danc¬ 
ing  were  carefully  cultivated  and  personal  orna¬ 
mentation  was  one  of  their  marked  characteristics. 
The  game  of  ball  was  their  most  conspicuous  ath¬ 
letic  diversion.  Like  the  other  natives  of  the  Gulf 
country,  they  were,  generally  speaking,  sedentary 
and  agricultural.  While  primitive  horticultural 
products  of  many  kinds  were  found  among  them, 
the  superabounding  crop  was  the  maize.  Their 
houses  were  usually  circular,  consisting  of  wooden 
frames  covered  with  bark,  palmetto,  or  long 
grasses.  The  villages  on  the  tribal  frontiers  were 
protected  by  palisades,  but  in  the  open  unexposed 
interior  no  defenses  were  in  evidence. 

The  Confederation  of  the  Creeks  resembled  in 
many  particulars  that  of  the  Iroquois.  There  was 
notably  the  supreme  council,  exercising  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  functions,  though,  unlike 
the  Iroquois,  women  did  not  sit  in  council  meet¬ 
ings. 

Something  especially  noteworthy  was  their 
great  religious  festival,  the  annual  “Busk”  or 
Green  Corn  Dance,  as  the  English  have  come  to 
call  it,  a  ceremonial  lasting  four  days  in  the  less 
important  and  eight  in  the  more  important  vil- 
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lages.  Lacking  the  intensity  and  dramatic  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Hopi  Snake  Dance,  it,  nevertheless,  is 
an  elaborate  production.  There  is  a  great  variety 
of  dancing,  and  it  is  engaged  in  by  both  men  and 
women.  There  is  a  rigid  abstinence  from  food, 
lasting  several  days;  and  there  is  hilarious  feast¬ 
ing  at  the  end.  Maize  and  tobacco  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  ceremonial,  and  liquids  in 
which  numerous  herbs  have  been  soaked,  are  con¬ 
sumed  on  various  days  at  certain  stages  of  the 
performance.  Two  features  of  the  festival  are 
especially  striking.  One  is  the  noticeable  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  sacred  number  four.1  The  four  fire 
logs  ranged  with  reference  to  the  cardinal  points, 
the  many  dances  in  groups  of  four,  the  making 
of  various  drinks  by  four  young  girls,  the  chief 
and  his  counsellors  walking  four  times  around  the 
burning  logs,  the  repetition  of  signals  four  times, 
the  gathering  of  four  stones  from  the  bottom  of 
the  stream  and  the  groups  of  individuals  crossing 
themselves  four  times, — all  these  indicate  the 
strong  religious  sentiment  running  through  the 
whole  production.  The  other  feature  is  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  new  sacred  fire  by  friction,  symbolic 
of  the  beneficence  of  the  sun,  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year  at  the  ripening  of  the  midsummer  corn 
crop,  and  the  periodical  recurrence  of  convivial- 

1  Four  is  the  sacred  number  in  primitive  society  generally, 
and  has  been  explained  by  the  fourfold  relation  of  the  human 
body — before,  behind,  right  hand,  left  hand — to  the  universe, 
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ity  and  good  fellowship  accompanied  with  for¬ 
giveness  and  forgetfulness  of  old  feuds,  injury, 
and  hatred.  The  effect  of  this  festival  upon  the 
general  conduct  and  morals  of  the  various  peoples 
of  the  confederacy  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly 
salutary. 

Surrounded  as  this  great  family  of  natives  was 
by  representatives  of  three  great  unfriendly  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  the  French  to  the  north  and  west, 
the  English  to  the  north  and  east,  and  the  Span¬ 
iards  to  the  south,  along  with  hostile  bordering 
groups  of  their  own  race,  these  strong  tribes 
seemed  by  destiny  to  heap  misfortunes  upon  them¬ 
selves  and  to  hurry  on  the  relinquishment  of  their 
whole  cis-Mississippian  territory.  With  dimin¬ 
ishing  numbers  and  decreasing  power  of  resist¬ 
ance,  they  were  transferred  near  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  Choctaws,  occupying  a  large  section  of 
country  directly  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  were  constantly  at  war  with  their 
great  neighboring  tribes,  the  Creeks  and  Chicka- 
saws.  Their  name  was  seemingly  derived  from 
the  custom  of  flattening  the  heads  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  by  fronto-occipital  pressure.  In  the  early 
days  of  our  history,  they  allied  themselves  with 
the  French,  against  various  tribes  of  their  own 
race  as  well  as  the  Spaniards  and  English.  They 
were  inclined  to  be  peaceful,  and  were  the  pre- 
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eminent  agriculturists  of  all  the  southern  tribes. 

On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
just  north  of  the  Choctaws,  were  the  more  power¬ 
ful  and  ever  hostile  Chickasaws.  Being  naturally 
of  a  warlike  disposition,  they  were  constantly 
fighting  with  neighboring  tribes  and  thus,  like  the 
Spartans  of  old,  became  proficient  in  the  art  of 
war.  In  1732,  they  even  met  and  conquered  an 
invading  band  of  Iroquois.  With  their  deep-set 
hatred  toward  the  Choctaws,  these  Chickasaws 
became  natural  enemies  of  the  French,  and  this 
feeling  was  aggravated  by  intrigues  of  British 
traders. 

The  Seminoles,  a  name  meaning  “runaway,” 
were  the  occupants  of  a  large  part  of  Florida, 
having  immigrated  from  the  Creek  towns  on  the 
Chattahoochee.  A  land  of  swamps,  sluggish 
streams,  lakes,  inlets,  hummocks,  and  over  the 
whole  country  a  thick  covering  of  semi-tropical 
underbrush,  it  was  a  natural  home  of  fugitives 
and  renegades.  White  outlaws,  notorious  half- 
breeds,  criminal  Indians,  and  runaway  negro 
slaves  sought  shelter  in  these  wilds  and  remained 
in  comparative  safety.  The  industries,  social  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  religious  ceremonials  of  the 
great  body  of  Seminoles  of  this  region,  however, 
did  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  their  kins¬ 
men,  the  Creeks.  When  trouble  came  between 
the  Seminole  and  the  white  man,  the  task  of  the 
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civilized  soldier  was  fraught  with  danger  and 
death.  The  war  against  these  comparatively  few 
natives  which  ended  in  1842  had  lasted  longer 
than  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  had  cost 
the  United  States  twenty  million  dollars.  The 
most  of  these  native  tribes  were  soon  afterward 
sent  to  Indian  Territory,  a  few  still  remaining  in 
the  unforbidden  land  of  Florida  swamps. 

What  has  been  stated  concerning  these  four 
most  prominent  tribes  applies  generally  to  those 
less  known  and  living  in  isolated  sections  of  this 
naturally  isolation-producing  region. 


XV 


THE  PLAINLANDS 

To  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  the  far 
extended  upwardly  sloping  territory  reaching  to 
the  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  Undisturbed  by  civi¬ 
lization  it  was  a  land  of  sunshine,  prairies,  plains, 
monotonous  shrubbery  and  patches  of  grass, 
scanty  forests,  few  rivers,  deep  dry  gullies,  mod¬ 
est  rainfall,  occasional  violent  storms  and  de¬ 
structive  cyclones,  buffalo,  antelope  and  prairie- 
dog,  human  nomads  and  adventurers.  The  very 
topography  suggested  migration,  unrest,  and  dan¬ 
ger.  To  have  looked  out  over  this  vast  area,  in 
prehistoric  times,  one  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
awed  with  a  sense  of  monotony  and  largeness. 
The  flat  landscape  lies  out  like  an  unbounded 
ocean.  Large  and  lazy  animals  move  about  over 
the  grasslands,  in  immense  herds.  Bands  of  abo¬ 
riginal  nomads  are  scattered  around  among  the 
countless  clumps  of  sage  brush.  Whatever  does 
exist  seems  to  exist  in  profusion.  There  is  a 
prodigality  of  earth,  air,  and  sunshine. 

This  primitive  westland  has  truly  been  the 
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paradise,  the  battle-field,  the  rendezvous,  of  trav¬ 
eler,  adventurer,  and  huntsman.  In  the  very  en¬ 
vironment  there  existed  a  spirit  of  disquietude,  a 
yearning  to  see  what  is  beyond  the  present  ken; 
and  hence  there  is  that  unabated  desire  to  be  mov¬ 
ing  on  into  the  horizon.  Men  and  bands  of  men 
were  like  “ships  that  pass  in  the  night  and  speak 
to  each  other  in  passing,”  or  perhaps  meet  one 
another,  each  with  the  feeling  that  every  man’s 
hand  is  against  him.  Here  where  stranger  was 
constantly  coming  into  contact  with  stranger,  and 
tribes  were  allied  with  tribes,  there  grew  up  that 
matchless  sign  language  and  system  of  fire  sig¬ 
nals  which  were  used  so  advantageously  by  the 
wandering  native  tribes. 

Upon  this  extended  territory  lived  representa¬ 
tives  of  numerous  Indian  stocks;  but,  of  all  these, 
on  account  of  great  extent  of  occupied  lands, 
physical  and  mental  traits,  undisputed  prestige, 
and  striking  barbarian  accomplishments,  the 
Siouan  branch  stands  out  most  conspicuously,  and 
deserves  first  consideration. 

For  two  hundred  years  this  Indian  has  been 
a  striking  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  historian.  The 
name  Sioux  means  “adder,”  hence  an  enemy,  and 
was  applied  to  this  body  of  aborigines  by  their 
Algonkin  enemies.  Tradition  avers  that  these 
people  moved  southwestwardly,  in  early  days, 
from  the  Lake  country,  driven  thither  by  un- 
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matched  numbers  of  Chippewas  and  other  Algon- 
kin  tribes,  who  readily  obtained  firearms  from  the 
French,  and  therefore  defeated  their  less  fortu¬ 
nate  arrow-using  rivals.  Of  all  families  of  abo¬ 
rigines,  however,  in  that  great  western  country, 
the  Sioux  were  pre-eminent  in  the  use  of  native 
weapons.  Many  historians  and  travelers  have 
testified  to  their  unerring  aim  in  shooting  with  the 
bow  and  arrow.  The  larger  quadrupeds  were 
killed  by  them  at  remarkably  long  distances.  As 
the  great  tide  of  emigration  has  swept  westward, 
their  conflicts  with  the  whites  have  been  many  and 
memorable.  A  long  series  of  battles — many  of 
them  momentous  and  sanguinary,  like  the  Cus¬ 
ter  Massacre — a  series  reaching  up  to  the  Ghost- 
dance  excitement  of  our  own  time,  will  always  re¬ 
main  unimpeachable  evidence  of  their  ability  as 
warriors. 

When  this  red  man  came  into  possession  of  the 
horse,  his  social  life  was  revolutionized.  Out  on 
those  open  prairies  and  plains,  this  animal  proved 
as  well  adapted  to  the  Siouan  mode  of  life  as  the 
kayak  to  the  Eskimo  or  the  llama  to  the  Peruvian. 
He  at  once  became  pre-eminently  an  equestrian 
traveler;  and  when  the  rifle  was  placed  in  his 
hands,  he  became  the  unrivaled  native  warrior  of 
the  Far  West.  Holding  in  possession  the  major 
portion  of  the  land  between  Southern  Canada  and 
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central  Texas,  and  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Rockies,  he  was  not  only  the  superior  warrior 
representative  of  the  natives  of  the  plains,  he 
was  also  the  most  accomplished  and  most  dreaded 
antagonist  of  the  white  soldiers  and  settlers  who 
ventured  upon  that  tempting  trans-Mississippian 
frontier. 

This  distinguished  Indian  was,  however,  much 
more  than  a  mere  fighter.  “In  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  the  Sioux  have  been  more  notice¬ 
able  than  any  other  aborigines,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Algonquan  and  Iroquoian  tribes.  They 
are  often  regarded,  too,  as  the  typical  native 
Americans,  physically  strong  and  active,  hunters 
and  warriors  by  nature  and  necessity,  shifting 
from  place  to  place,  but  always  free,  always  domi¬ 
nant,  always  significant.”  1 

For  the  pages  of  history,  the  Siouan  family  has 
furnished  more  than  its  share  of  distinguished 
chiefs,  men  who,  with  all  their  barbarian  faults, 
if  enrolled  in  the  volumes  of  civilized  nations, 
would  stand  out  as  notably  conspicuous  models 
of  leadership. 

Among  these  personages,  Sitting  Bull  comes 
first  to  mind.  He  became  noted  as  a  bison  hunter 
at  ten  years  of  age,  and  recorded  his  first  coup 
on  the  body  of  a  fallen  foe  at  fourteen.  His 

^arrand — “Basis  of  American  History,”  p.  133. 
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father,  in  the  midst  of  barbarian  ceremonials,  con¬ 
secrated  him,  as  it  were,  like  Hannibal  of  old,  to 
the  work  of  destroying  enemies,  and  this  distin¬ 
guished  son — organizer,  raider,  and  prophet — 
lived  up  to  his  reputation. 

Crazy  Horse — a  name  received  because  of  a 
wild  pony  dashing  through  his  village  at  the  time 
of  his  birth — a  companion  and  assistant  of  Sitting 
Bull,  and  even  a  superior  Indian  in  fighting  quali¬ 
ties,  was  another  eminent  chief  inseparably  linked 
with  early  western  history. 

Gall,  another  military  genius,  an  assistant  and 
afterward  a  rival  of  Sitting  Bull,  and  still  later  a 
mediator  between  the  white  and  the  red  race,  ex¬ 
hibited  abilities  which  a  civilized  general  might  be 
proud  to  possess. 

Rain-in-the-Face,  another  Siouan  chief  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  while  noted  for  many  encounters  be¬ 
tween  Indian  and  white  man,  and  between  Indian 
and  Indian,  is  perhaps  best  remembered  as  the 
most  picturesque  warrior  of  the  Bighorn  Mas¬ 
sacre,  and  it  is  he  to  whom  has  been  ascribed  the 
slaying  of  Custer  himself. 

Into  the  fatal  snare 

The  White  Chief  with  yellow  hair 
And  his  three  thousand  men 

Dashed  headlong,  sword  in  hand; 

But  of  that  gallant  band 
Not  one  returned  again. 
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But  the  foemen  fled  in  the  night, 

And  Rain-in-the-Face,  in  his  flight, 

Uplifted  high  in  air 
As  a  ghastly  trophy,  bore 
The  brave  heart,  that  beat  no  more, 

Of  the  White  Chief  with  yellow  hair !  1 

Spotted  Tail,  Red  Cloud,  American  Horse,  and 
a  score  of  others  of  this  great  Sioux  stock,  who 
on  battle-fields  and  in  diplomatic  circles  have 
achieved  more  than  ordinary  reputations,  could 
be  cited  as  the  Stonewall  Jacksons,  Henry  Clays, 
and  Thomas  Jeffersons  of  their  race. 

Since  the  Sioux  were  of  the  nomadic  class,  their 
homes  were  more  or  less  temporary.  The  tepee 
was  best  suited  to  their  wandering  habits  and 
therefore  was  their  most  popular  dwelling. 

Their  religion,  on  the  whole,  was  a  wild  harsh 
thing  including  numerous  myths  and  considerable 
ritual.  Its  extremism  may  be  illustrated  by  their 
great  annual  gathering  which  white  men  call  the 
Sun  Dance.  It  is  a  production  worth  noting  in 
contrast  with  the  Hopi  Snake  Dance — the  one  a 
weird  prayer  for  rain,  the  other  a  severe  cere¬ 
monial  to  endow  the  performers  with  greater  war- 
waging  powers;  the  one  an  intensely  spiritualistic 
rite  of  a  peaceful  agricultural  people  feeling 
deeply  their  dependence  upon  the  gods  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  the  other  a  self-mutilating  performance  of 

1“The  Revenge  of  Rain-in-the-Face,”  from  Longfellow. 
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hunters  and  belligerents,  their  very  existence  de¬ 
pending  upon  their  success  in  the  destruction  of 
life  about  them. 

The  Sun  Dance  has  been  a  natural  product  of 
the  environment  of  the  Sioux,  reflecting  as  it  does 
the  turbulent  life  of  the  Plains.  While  many 
stocks  and  scores  of  tribes  scattered  over  that 
great  expanse  of  country  held  dances  more  or  less 
similar  to  the  Sun  Dance,  no  other  seems  to  have 
reached  so  dramatic  and  semi-tragical  a  stage. 
Over  a  hot  unvarying  half-barren  expanse  of  ter¬ 
ritory  the  sun  is  the  most  interesting  and  powerful 
object  to  which  the  attention  of  the  native  is  di¬ 
rected.  Appearing  and  disappearing  day  and 
night,  moving  into  different  parts  of  the  heavens 
throughout  the  year,  every  change  marked  by  va¬ 
rious  disturbances  of  light,  heat,  and  other  phe¬ 
nomena,  the  native  was  enough  of  philosopher  and 
scientist  to  apprehend  those  simple  causes  and  ef¬ 
fects.  From  the  practical  side  he  was  interested 
in  the  sun  as  a  food-provider.  When  the  summer 
solstice  is  reached,  the  cold  is  gone,  the  new 
grasses  have  come,  the  wild  herds  of  ruminants 
are  on  every  side,  ready  for  slaughter  to  satisfy 
his  physical  needs.  Keen  in  observation  he  soon 
associates  the  smiling  sun  with  earthly  blessings, 
but  also  the  frowning  sun  with  storms  and  tem¬ 
pests.  Therefore,  in  recognition  of  his  depend¬ 
ence  upon  this  mysterious  heavenly  body  for  food, 
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health,  strength,  and  comfort,  he  institutes  a  suit¬ 
able  annual  celebration. 

Among  the  scores  of  tribes  from  the  Crees  of 
the  far  north  to  the  Plains  tribes  of  the  far  South¬ 
west,  dances  modeled  after  that  of  the  Siouan  and 
performed  for  the  same  purposes  are  held  at  al¬ 
most  any  time  during  the  summer  months,  but  all 
seem  to  relate  more  or  less  directly  to  the  sum¬ 
mer  solstice.  The  Siouan  ceremonial  usually 
takes  place  near  the  early  summer,  and  lasts  eight 
days.  Resulting  in  warding  off  of  famine,  dis¬ 
ease,  and  other  misfortunes  and  the  restoration 
and  preservation  of  health,  it  was  perhaps  most 
of  all  a  hero-training  performance,  the  elements 
of  endurance  and  torture  being  especially  con¬ 
spicuous  features  of  it. 

In  preparation  for  the  occasion,  a  tepee  is 
erected.  Near  this  a  large  piece  of  ground  in  the 
shape  of  a  horseshoe  is  scraped  and  leveled,  upon 
which  is  built  a  lodge  some  seventy-five  feet  in 
diameter,  opening  toward  the  east,  and  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  this  a  pole  is  erected  adorned  with  symbolic 
articles  and  usually  with  a  sacred  bundle,  wrapped 
with  a  buffalo  skin  and  fastened  near  the  top. 
On  a  cleared  piece  of  earth  at  the  west  end  is 
an  altar  of  bushes  and  twigs  within  which,  on  the 
ground,  are  the  sacred  buffalo  skull,  sacred  pipes, 
and  other  ceremonial  objects.  When  everything 
is  in  readiness,  the  dancers,  almost  naked  but  with 
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bodies  elaborately  painted  and  bedecked  with 
wreaths,  necklaces,  belts,  wristlets,  and  anklets, 
appear,  and,  forming  a  half  circle  about  the  pole, 
in  representation  of  the  sun,  moving  back  and 
forth,  with  hands  swinging  and  holding  whistles 
of  eagle  bones  between  their  teeth,  keep  time  to 
the  rattling  and  drumming  of  bands  of  near-by 
musicians. 

There  is  much  drinking  and  feasting,  and  fin¬ 
ally  comes  the  torture  ceremonial,  the  climax  of 
the  dance. 

In  the  muscles  of  the  back  a  hole  is  made,  a 
thong  passed  through  and  fastened  to  a  post, 
and  looking  toward  the  sun,  the  dancer  draws  on 
the  thong  until  the  flesh  is  torn  through  and  he  is 
released.  Another  performer,  with  the  thong 
fastened  to  a  buffalo  skull,  runs  about  dragging 
the  weight  after  him  until  the  muscle  has  given 
way,  leaving  a  ragged  bloody  rent.  Others  with 
thongs  fastened  into  the  flesh  of  their  breasts  or 
backs  are  drawn  up  and  allowed  to  hang,  perhaps 
for  hours,  until  the  weight  of  the  body  tears  the 
muscle,  and  they  fall  to  the  ground.  Thus  the 
youth  shows  his  efficiency  for  the  warpath,  the 
most  serious  business  in  the  whole  life  of  the 
Sioiyc. 


XVI 
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From  Pueblo-land  southward,  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  same  great  western  plateau  of 
which  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  a  part.  Here 
is  the  real  Mexico,  the  land  of  the  Aztecs.  Its 
present  boundaries  extend  through  about  eighteen 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
passes  through  almost  the  exact  centre,  making  it 
about  half  temperate  and  half  torrid.  It  is  shaped 
like  a  ram’s  horn,  with  the  smaller  end  of  the  horn 
reaching  eastward  and  northeastward  out  into  the 
waters,  and  dividing  for  some  distance  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  from  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  that  area  of  the  United  States  which 
lies  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  A  line  drawn 
between  the  two  extreme  points  of  the  country, 
that  is  from  the  northwestern  portion  to  the 
southeastern,  would  measure  about  two  thousand 
miles.  It  has  nearly  six  thousand  miles  of  sea 
coast,  but  only  a  few  good  natural  harbors. 
There  are  no  great  rivers,  but  rather  deeply  worn 
channels,  which  become  torrents  during  the  rain 
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storms  and  remain  comparatively  dry  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

The  country  is  hypsometrically  divided  into 
hot,  temperate,  and  cold  regions.  These  run,  not 
east  and  west,  as  would  naturally  be  supposed,  but 
rather  north  and  south.  The  hot  lands  comprise 
strips  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  the  temperate,  the  elevated  mesa 
running  through  the  middle  of  the  country;  the 
cold,  the  more  limited  mountain  region  extend¬ 
ing  through  the  heart  of  the  land,  from  the  north¬ 
west  to  the  southeast.  The  narrow  lowland  on 
the  eastern  coast,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  receives  the  copious  rains  carried  by  the 
northeast  trade  winds.  Upon  this  strip,  in  abo¬ 
riginal  times,  flourished  an  extensive  native  tropi¬ 
cal  flora;  and  here  the  white  man  to-day  raises  a 
great  variety  of  heat-requiring  rain-demanding, 
and  food-producing  plants. 

On  the  second  tier,  westward,  comprising  a  vast 
plateau,  is  a  dry  temperate  zone.  Here,  in  order 
to  raise  crops  to  best  advantage,  both  native  and 
newcomer  have  found  irrigation  a  necessity.  The 
streams,  however,  are  short  and  small;  and,  since 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  plateau  is  too  far 
northward  and  too  far  inland  to  be  benefited  by 
the  water-distributing  Gulf  trade-winds,  there  is 
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a  very  large  proportion  of  desert  land  capable  of 
supporting  only  a  sparse  population. 

The  third  tier  consists  principally  of  the  great 
western  mountain  range,  the  back  bone  of  the 
plateau,  with  isolated  peaks  reaching  to  the 
height  of  eighteen  thousand  feet  above  sea  level; 
and,  even  in  this  tropical  climate,  wearing  hoods 
of  deep  snow  throughout  the  year.  There  is  also 
a  comparatively  narrow  but  formidable  range 
along  the  eastern  plateau  border. 

Much  diversity  of  climate  makes  possible  the 
great  variety  of  vegetation.  In  order  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  multiformity  of  plant  life  in  this  re¬ 
gion  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  kinds,  both  natural  and  domestic,  is  almost  a 
necessity.  In  the  lowlands,  to-day,  are  found  cot¬ 
ton,  sugar,  rice,  vanilla,  rubber,  spices,  cocoa, 
bananas,  pineapples,  peppers,  lemons,  oranges,  in¬ 
digo,  heniquen,  and  thousands  of  different  kinds 
of  tropical  flowers.  The  uplands  produce  maize, 
coffee,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  pumpkins, 
melons,  squashes,  potatoes,  tobacco,  the  gigantic 
century  plant,  and,  in  the  drier  regions,  the  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  cacti,  especially  the  great  organ- 
cactus.  Along  the  mountainsides  grow  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  grasses  which  have  always  served  as  the 
staple  food  of  the  numerous  ruminants. 

The  woods  are  various  and  valuable.  Here 
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may  be  found  the  pine,  oak,  cotton-wood,  mes- 
quite,  and,  down  on  the  sea  coast,  mahogany, 
ebony,  bamboo,  rosewood,  and  cocoanut  palms. 
In  addition  to  this  native  vegetation,  tea,  ginger, 
camphor,  cinnamon,  spice,  nutmeg,  cloves,  and 
other  natural  products  from  the  Orient  have  been 
experimented  with  successfully.  In  fact,  Mexico 
so  resembles  southern  Asia  that  plants  of  a  hot, 
bitter,  smarting,  pungent  taste,  such  as  spices, 
peppers,  and  cloves,  naturally  flourish  there.  Di¬ 
versity  of  plant  life,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  whole  country.  It 
would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  on 
a  strip  of  land,  reaching  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Orizaba,  seventy  miles  away, 
every  kind  of  known  plant  on  the  earth  could  be 
produced — plants  naturally  flourishing  in  every 
variation  of  climate  from  equatorial  heat  to  Arc¬ 
tic  cold. 

The  animal  life  of  Mexico  is  far  less  significant 
than  the  vegetable.  The  fauna  of  the  whole  re¬ 
gion  occupies  a  position  of  advancement  some¬ 
where  between  the  ferocious  monsters  of  tropical 
Africa  and  the  strange  antiquated  specimens  of 
Australia.  Wolves,  deer,  opossums,  pumas, 
peccaries,  f  crocodiles,  rabbits,  rattlesnakes,  boas, 
bears,  monkeys,  and  a  fair  variety  of  birds,  in¬ 
cluding  the  mocking  bird  and  parrot,  are  the  most 
characteristic  creatures  of  earth,  air,  and  water. 
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It  is  a  land  rich  in  useful  stone  and  valuable 
ores. 

It  is  stretched  out  on  that  belt  of  earth  in  the 
New  World  that  corresponds  closely  to  Egypt 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  so  there  is  everywhere  a 
suggestion  of  the  Orient — flat-roofed  houses, 
thatched  huts,  bricks  without  straw,  are  as  con¬ 
spicuous  as  in  Eastern  lands.  It  is  a  land  of  an¬ 
cient  pyramids,  hieroglyphics,  stone  idols,  and 
massive  architecture;  a  land  of  mysticism  and  ab¬ 
normal  culture;  a  land  of  strange  religious  rites, 
the  origin  of  which  reaches  far  back  into  savag¬ 
ery;  a  land  that  naturally  produces  caste  and  cere¬ 
mony;  a  land  of  impulse  and  cruelty;  a  land  of 
flowers,  decoration,  music,  and  art. 

The  conquerors  of  Mexico  did  not  displace  the 
aboriginal  peoples,  but  commingled  with  them;  so 
the  greater  portion  of  the  population  is  of  a 
mixed  race.  There  are,  however,  to-day,  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  groups  of  the  pure  aboriginal 
stock.1 

1  It  is  claimed  that  the  most  remarkable  man  that  Mexico  has 
produced,  Benito  Juarez,  was  of  pure  Indian  blood.  Born  in 
the  mountains  of  Oaxaca,  unable  to  speak  anything  except  the 
dialect  of  his  tribe  till  twelve  years  of  age,  he  educated  him¬ 
self  for  the  bar,  mixed  in  politics,  ‘‘experienced  all  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  political  life  in  Mexico,  including  arrest,  imprison¬ 
ment,  sentence  of  death,  escape,  exile,  amnesty,  held  the  offices 
of  legislator,  judge,  senator,  governor,  and  cabinet-minister, 
before  he  became,  in  1857,  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice  in  the  government  of  Commonfort,  and  in  the  line  of 
the  succession  to  the  Presidency  in  case  of  a  vacancy.”  He 
defeated  his  opponents  in  one  of  the  most  bitter  and  bloody 
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Legend,  logic,  and  history  seem  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  the  Aztecs  originally  came  from  the 
north,  and,  after  many  wanderings  and  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  forced  their  way  among  hostile  tribes  into 
the  Valley  of  Mexico,  a  valley  about  the  size  of 
Rhode  Island;  and  settled — because  they  were 
not  powerful  enough  to  force  a  settlement  else¬ 
where — on  the  forbidding  marches  of  Lake 
Tezcuco.  Here  they  built  their  pueblo  on  the 
spot  where  the  City  of  Mexico  to-day  stands. 
Placed  on  this  uninviting  site  and  surrounded  by 
enemies,  their  disadvantages  sharpened  their  wits 
and  stimulated  their  genius.  They  set  themselves 
vigorously  to  work,  built  canals,  dikes,  and  cause¬ 
ways,  and,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  created 
on  their  semi-island  home  a  strong  well-secured 
cluster  of  habitations.  They  became  more  and 
more  ambitious  and  aggressive.  They  conquered 

wars  of  Mexican  history,  entered  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1861, 
and  proceeded  to  carry  out,  thoroughly  and  severely,  his  “na¬ 
tionalizing”  of  church  property.  His  genius  saved  the  country 
afterward  from  a  three-headed  invasion  by  England,  France, 
and  Spain.  Then  followed  the  unfortunate  Maximilian  affair; 
and  after  the  collapse  of  the  spurious  empire,  Juarez,  who 
during  that  time  had  held  authority  as  President,  re-entered 
the  capital  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1867,  to  guide  through 
another  stormy  period,  the  ever  unstable  Republic. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  career  of  this  great  Indian  states¬ 
man,  and  call  to  mind  the  two  great  struggles  that  stand  out 
so  conspicuously  in  the  Mexican  history  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  viz.,  the  “War  of  Reform”  and  the  “French  Interven¬ 
tion,”  and  realize  how  successfully  they  were  directed  by  him, 
we  can  easily  understand  why  the  loyal,  progressive,  liberty- 
loving  people  of  Mexico  idolize  him,  and  acclaim  him  the 
“Washington  of  Mexico.” 
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or  confederated  with  one  after  another  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  tribes  until  in  time  they  became  masters 
of  the  whole  valley,  and  later  were  powerful 
enough  to  collect  systematically  tribute  from  the 
great  groups  of  natives  extending  all  the  way 
to  the  Gulf  coast. 

Here,  among  the  various  tribes  about  the  lake, 
was  established  the  famous  Aztec  Confederacy 
which  has  probably  received  more  notice  from 
writers  than  any  other  in  North  America,  not 
even  excepting  the  noted  Iroquois  League. 

This  confederacy  has  been  called  the  “Empire 
of  Montezuma,”  a  term  fallaciously  applied,  as 
has  been  shown  by  eminent  authority,  for  it  con¬ 
tained  very  few  elements  of  what  we  call  an  em¬ 
pire;  nevertheless,  it  was  an  institution  worthy  of 
the  careful  study  which  has  been  given  to  it.  It 
was  doubtless  called  an  empire  because  at  the  head 
was  a  great  war-chief,  Montezuma,  to  whom 
was  given  peculiar  authorityy  such  as  was  exem¬ 
plified  nowhere  else  in  North  America. 

The  Aztecs  were  among  the  most  highly  cul¬ 
tured  of  the  aboriginal  groups  of  the  Western 
Continent.  They  met  the  requirements  which 
Morgan  1  claims  as  necessary  for  admission  to 
the  middle  stages  of  barbarism,  viz.,  the  use  of 
stone  and  adobe-brick  in  architecture,  and  well 
established  systems  of  irrigation. 

^‘Ancient  Society,”  p.  n  et  al. 
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The  homes  of  these  people  ranged  in  merit 
from  the  thatched  hut  to  the  largest,  most  com¬ 
plicated  and  conspicuous  pueblo  structures  of  the 
continent.  These  huge  compartment  houses, 
some  of  them  several  stories  in  height,  were  plas¬ 
tered  on  the  outside  with  gypsum.  This  snowy 
whiteness,  with  an  extraordinary  background, 
gave  to  these  buildings  a  striking  appearance,  in 
fact  a  touch  of  enchantment,  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards  who 
first  came  into  the  Valley;  and  contributed,  no 
doubt,  to  the  erroneous  and  exaggerated  notions 
which  the  newcomers  formed  regarding  the  land 
and  its  inhabitants. 

Aztec  clothing  presented  nothing  remarkable. 
In  addition  to  cotton  fabrics  and  feather-cloth, 
they  wore  sandals  of  fiber  and  hides.  Indeed,  as 
an  article  of  dress,  sandal-wearing,  among  the 
common  people,  has  been  no  less  a  characteristic 
than  in  southern  Asia.  The  officials  wore  highly 
colored  blankets  and  other  pieces  of  clothing  to 
match. 

For  food  they  raised  crops  of  maize,  beans, 
squashes,  chile  peppers,  and  other  less  prominent 
articles,  indigenous  to  that  country.  Maize  was 
served  in  various  forms.  Out  of  ground  coarse 
meal  with  eggs  beaten  into  it,  cakes  called  tortil¬ 
las  and  roughly  resembling  the  griddle-cakes  of 
civilized  society,  were  produced;  and  the  tamale , 
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a  kind  of  meat  pie,  seasoned  with  peppers  and 
served  in  corn-husks,  was  exceptionally  popular. 
Much  wild  game  was  obtained  by  hunting  animals 
with  the  bow  and  arrow,  or  by  capturing  them  by 
means  of  snares __and  traps.  The  shallow  lakes 
were  visited  by  millions  of  wild  ducks,  and  a  fa¬ 
vorite  way  of  catching  them  without  disturbance 
was  for  a  hunter  to  place  a  large  calabash  over  his 
head,  making  holes  on  one  side  for  seeing  and 
breathing,  wading  slowly  into  the  water  till  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  calabash  would  be  in  sight,  passing 
around  among  the  birds,  seizing  them  under  wa¬ 
ter,  by  the  legs  and  drawing  them  down,  one  by 
one,  where  they  would  smother.  This  noiseless, 
inexcitable  way  of  procedure  was  successful  and 
very  popular.  The  Aztecs  were  cannibals,  and  a 
favorite  dish  was  human  flesh,  cooked  and  served 
with  chile  sauce.  From  the  century  plant  they 
obtained  juice  which  they  allowed  to  stand  till 
fermented.  It  was,  therefore,  a  sort  of  beer, 
called  pulque}  and  was  their  common  beverage. 

Their  weapons  were  many  and  serviceable. 
War  clubs,  bows  and  arrows,  slings,  and  darts 
were  everywhere  in  use.  Broad  wooden  swords 
with  sharp  pieces  of  obsidian  cemented  into 
grooves  made  an  ugly  piece  of  arms  with  which  to 
come  into  contact  in  battle.  Brightly  colored 
leathern  shields  and  wooden  helmets,  oftentimes 
richly  decorated  with  feathers,  constituted  an  im- 
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portant  part  of  their  war  equipment.  Sometimes, 
as  an  additional  means  of  protection,  they  wore 
jackets  heavily  padded  with  cotton. 

The  feather-work  of  the  Aztecs  was  extraor¬ 
dinary,  and  was  handed  on  to  the  newcomers, 
who  to-day  are  distinguished  for  the  same  sort 
of  art.  They  were  also  expert  pottery  makers, 
which  industry  has  likewise  been  perpetuated  by 
their  successors. 

Like  the  aborigines  in  general,  these  people  had 
no  beast  of  burden;  but  on  the  lakes,  rivers,  and 
coast  waters,  dugouts  and  reed  floats  were  com¬ 
mon.  Upon  the  territory  ruled  by  the  Confeder¬ 
acy,  however,  was  a  vast  system  of  interlacing 
trails,  over  which  the  major  part  of  the  tribu¬ 
tary  plunder  was  brought  in  on  the  backs  of  pedes¬ 
trians. 

As  a  whole,  the  most  conspicuously  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  Aztecs  was  their  great  social  or 
governmental  organization  —  combining  indus¬ 
trial,  military,  and  religious  factors,  and  giving  it 
prestige,  incomparable  with  any  other  aboriginal 
communities  between  Panama  and  the  Arctic.  Its 
sway  extended  over  all  that  great  Valley,  and  out 
into  the  lands  beyond,  especially  in  three  direc¬ 
tions.  Tribute  was  collected  from  the  outlying 
pueblos  with  cruel  exactness.  Refusal  to  furnish 
the  apportioned  amount  of  food,  fabrics,  or  other 
valuable  commodities,  demanded  from  the  seat 
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of  authority,  was  sure  to  result  in  attacks  from 
the  invincible  Aztec  warriors,  and  the  humiliation 
and  probable  death  of  the  recalcitrants.  Often¬ 
times,  the  mildest  objection  on  the  part  of  the  de¬ 
fenders  resulted  in  captivity  of  the  leaders  for 
the  sacrificial  stone,  the  seizure  of  women  and 
children  for  adoption  and  distribution,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  pueblo  itself.  Even  Alexander 
of  old,  on  his  march  into  Asia,  could  hardly  have 
furnished  more  striking  examples  of  a  stern  retrib¬ 
utive  policy,  for  the  punishment  of  mutineers  and 
the  blocking  of  prospective  insurrections,  than 
were  exemplified  under  the  dominion  of  this  noted 
confederacy.  Not  only  was  it  the  duty  of  these 
dependents  to  submit  to  tribute-furnishing,  but 
they  were  also  required  in  times  of  war  to  raise 
their  quotas  of  warriors  for  service. 

Aztec  society,  on  account  of  its  highly  devel¬ 
oped  governmental  organization,  illustrated  re¬ 
markably  well  the  chief  factors  in  aboriginal 
American  social  institutions.  Here  the  four  car¬ 
dinal  agencies — confederacy,  tribe,  phratry,  and 
clan — were  functioning  well  when  the  Spaniards 
appeared.  The  three  great  pueblos,  Tenochtit- 
lan,  Tezcuco,  and  Tlacopan,  had  formed  a  con¬ 
federacy  and  made  some  thirty  or  more  pueblos 
tributary,  and  hence  a  great  source  of  income. 
The  clan  was  the  foundation  of  Aztec  society. 
The  members  seem  to  have  occupied  houses  near 
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to  one  another,  thus  forming  a  sort  0/  primitive 
ward.  Each  clan  had  its  council  consisting  of 
chiefs — its  sachem  and  its  military  commander. 
The  members  of  each  clan  were  closely  bound  to¬ 
gether,  and  were  very  zealous  in  defending  the 
rights  of  the  organization.  Each  had  many  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies  of  its  own,  and  its  own  priests 
each  of  whom  was  a  member  of  the  council.  The 
clan  owned  the  land,  for  individual  ownership  in 
real  estate  was  not  recognized. 

The  city  had  its  four  phratries,  each  occupying 
one  fourth  of  the  municipality,  if  such  a  term  is 
permissible.  The  phratry  in  Mexico  was  espe¬ 
cially  distinguished.  First  of  all  it  was  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  military  affairs,  but  it  had  numerous  other 
functions,  especially  those  of  a  social  and  reli¬ 
gious  nature. 

The  tribe  was  divided  into  twenty  clans  and 
had  a  dual  executive,  a  sachem,  and  a  war  chief. 

Stone  buildings,  marble  floors,  finely  worked 
tapestries,  wonderful  feather  work,  vases,  goblets, 
and  many  household  articles  of  gold  and  precious 
woods  and  stones  give  to  this  Aztec  capital  a 
prestige  far  above  that  of  the  ordinary  Indian 
village.  In  addition,  community  life  was  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  establishment  of  pleasure-grounds, 
aviaries,  fountains,  menageries,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  various  public  performers,  such  as  singers, 
acrobats,  and  jugglers. 
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Hieroglyphics  were  developed  in  Mexico  to  a 
point  far  beyond  that  of  any  portion  of  North 
America  above  the  Mexican  boundary.  The  fig¬ 
ures  were  drawn  on  skins,  cloth,  and  ingeniously 
prepared  leaves  suggesting  Egyptian  papyrus. 
They  consisted  mostly  of  grotesque  forms,  espe¬ 
cially  of  animals  and  men  with  harsh  misshapen 
features,  emphasized  in  order  to  symbolize  and 
delineate  forcibly  the  idea  intended  to  be  con¬ 
veyed.  In  storing  away  facts  and  carrying  on 
ordinary  business,  this  crude  picture-writing,  how¬ 
ever,  was  extraordinarily  useful,  and  was  a  natu¬ 
ral  product  of  an  unusual  highly  developed  primi¬ 
tive  culture.  “Clumsy  as  it  was,  however,  the 
Aztec  picture-writing  seems  to  have  been  adequate 
to  the  demands  of  the  nation  in  their  imperfect 
state  of  civilization.  By  means  of  it  were  re¬ 
corded  all  their  laws,  and  even  their  regulations 
for  domestic  economy;  their  tribute  rolls,  specify¬ 
ing  the  imposts  of  the  various  towns ;  their  myth¬ 
ology,  calendars,  and  rituals;  their  political  an¬ 
nals,  carried  back  to  a  period  long  before  the 
foundation  of  the  city.”  1 

The  religion  of  these  people  was  an  anomalous 
mixture  of  advanced  culture  and  barbaric  prac¬ 
tices.  Elsewhere,  on  the  North  American  conti¬ 
nent,  medicine  men  conducted  their  relatively  un¬ 
ostentatious  performances  in  comparative  isola- 

1  Prescott,  “Conquest  of  Mexico,”  Vol.  I,  p.  97. 
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tion,  but,  in  Mexico,  a  highly  organized  priest¬ 
hood  performed  most  horrible  rites,  and  sacri¬ 
ficed  annually,  on  their  spectacular  truncated 
pyramid,  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren.1 

Having  gained,  from  a  most  disadvantageous 
beginning  and  through  a  series  of  desperate  strug¬ 
gles  with  enemies,  the  place  of  supremacy  among 
the  tribes  of  that  far  extended  country  and  real¬ 
izing  the  unceasing  hatred  and  jealousies  of  those 
held  in  subjection,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  so  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  Aztecs  slaughtered  every 
year  so  many  human  beings,  not  only  prisoners 
from  neighboring  tribes,  but  many  persons  from 
their  own  ranks.  Such  rites  constituted  the 
serious  business,  not  only  of  satisfying  their  own 
tutelary  deities,  but  also  of  serving  as  a  contin¬ 
uous  warning  to  the  disaffected  food-furnishing 
burden-bearing  tribes  scattered  over  the  territory 
from  the  mountain  ranges  to  the  Gulf.  Add  to 
this  the  superstitious  elements  found  elsewhere 
in  North  America,  as  a  natural  concomitant  of 
primitive  life,  and  we  have  at  least  a  fairly  satis- 

1  From  the  construction  of  their  temples,  all  religious  services 
were  public.  The  long  processions  of  priests,  winding  round 
their  massive  sides,  as  they  rose  higher  and  higher  towards 
the  summit,  and  the  dismal  rites  of  sacrifice  performed  there, 
were  all  visible  from  the  remotest  corners  of  the  capital,  im¬ 
pressing  on  the  spectator’s  mind  a  superstitious  veneration  for 
the  mysteries  of  his  religion,  and  for  the  dread  ministers  by 
whom  they  were  interpreted. — Prescott,  “Conquest  of  Mexico,” 
Vol.  I,  p.  73. 
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factory  reason  for  the  intensity,  complexity,  and 
barbarity  of  the  forms  of  worship  that  prevailed 
on  the  shores  of  the  great  Mexican  lake.  Rains, 
droughts,  winds,  thunder,  lightning,  eclipses,  vol¬ 
canic  eruptions,  and  scores  of  other  objects  or 
phenomena  of  that  capricious  land  contributed  to¬ 
ward  naturally  superstitious  inclinations  on  the 
part  of  the  natives,  and  helped  materially  to  build 
up  that  elaborate  religious  system,  with  its  hier¬ 
archy  of  deities  and  priests,  rigid  in  their  formu¬ 
las  and  exacting  in  their  demands. 

The  Aztecs  preferred  rather  to  capture  an 
enemy  than  to  kill  him.  Their  awful  religious 
customs,  the  most  hideous  component  of  their 
noted  Confederacy,  required  many  human  sacri¬ 
fices;  and  so  prisoners  were  kept  in  carefully 
guarded  quarters,  treated  well,  in  fact  given  every 
earthly  pleasure,  and,  at  last,  made  a  victim  to 
satisfy  malignant  deities.  When  the  proper  day 
arrives,  the  captive  is  taken  to  the  temple  on  the 
pyramid,  one  hundred  feet  in  height  and  in  sight 
of  all,  thrown  upon  his  back,  held  in  place  by  re¬ 
ligious  dignitaries,  while  the  high  priest  cuts  open 
the  breast  of  the  victim  with  a  sharp  stone,  tears 
out  the  pulsating  heart  and  offers  it  as  a  gift  to  the 
gods.  “We  have  it  upon  good  authority  that 
upon  almost  every  monthly  feast,  and  upon  nu¬ 
merous  other  grand  celebrations,  several  hundred 
human  hearts  were  torn  hot  from  living  breasts 
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as  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  Nahua  gods  and  a 
pleasant  sight  to  the  people.”  1 

“In  the  temple  a  great  quantity  of  rattlesnakes 
kept  as  sacred  objects,  were  fed  with  the  entrails 
of  the  victims.  Other  parts  of  the  body  were 
given  to  the  menagerie  beasts  which  were  prob¬ 
ably  also  kept  for  purposes  of  religious  symbol¬ 
ism.”  2 

It  would  seem  appropriate  that  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  of  human  sacrifice,  the  serpent  should 
play  a  conspicuous  part,  and  such  is  the  case.  On 
the  stone  surfaces  of  temples  and  tablets  through¬ 
out  the  country,  this  animal  is  especially  promi¬ 
nent.  Fiske,  referring  to  these  two  features,  the 
number  of  victims  and  the  use  of  serpents,  says: 
“There  can  be  little  doubt  that  within  this  whole 
snake-worshiping  world  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America  there  were  many  thousand  victims  yearly 
— men,  women,  and  children.”  3 

Like  the  milder  fundamentals  of  the  Aztec  re¬ 
ligion,  many  features  of  the  Aztec  Confederacy 
could  be  found  in  various  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  were,  however,  greater  complexities 
and  more  closely  knit  organizations  than  other 
aboriginal  confederacies  possessed.  Milder  cli¬ 
mate,  denser  population,  irrigation  systems, 

1  Bancroft,  “Native  Races,”  Vol.  II,  p.  304. 

2  Fiske,  “Discovery  of  America,”  Vol.  II,  p.  273. 

8  Idem,  Vol.  II,  p.  272,  note. 
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greater  variety  of  horticultural  products,  more 
systemized  plan  of  collecting  tribute,  gave  to  it 
prestige  over  other  similar  organizations,  and 
even,  in  some  respects,  over  that  of  the  Iroquois 
itself,  as  elsewhere  stated. 


XVII 


THE  INTERCONTINENTAL  LANDS 

“There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  two  great  groups,  Mexicans  and  Mayas, 
arose  from  the  expansion  and  segmentation  of 
one  common  stock,  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  very  close  similarity  between  the  two  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  religion,  and  social  advancement.”  1 
Whatever  the  origin  of  the  Mayas  may  have 
been,  there  is  no  doubt  about  their  occupying, 
for  a  very  long  period,  the  erratic  lands  joining 
the  two  great  western  continents.  On  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Yucatan,  in  the  adjoining  states  of  To- 
basco  and  Chiapas  in  Mexico,  and  in  Honduras 
and  Guatemala  of  Central  America,  these  people 
dwelt,  and  a  large  number  of  them,  as  in  case  of 
the  Aztecs,  are  still  living. 

The  peninsula  of  Yucatan  reaches  from  south¬ 
eastern  Mexico  into  the  northern  waters  toward 
Florida,  as  if  to  join  the  latter  in  forming  an 
effective  boundary  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Though  in  a  latitude 

1Fiske,  “Discovery  of  America,”  Vol.  I,  p.  131. 
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of  rains  and  forests,  a  large  part  of  the  land  is 
barren  on  account  of  surface  composed  largely  of 
rain-absorbing  coralline  and  porous  limestone, 
upon  which  there  is  consequently  no  running  wa¬ 
ter;  and  the  further  fact,  that  its  elevations  are 
so  slight  and  warm,  they  do  not  condense  the 
moisture-bearing  clouds  coming  in  from  the  east. 
In  the  other  above-mentioned  states,  however, 
there  are  heavily  forested  regions,  owing  to  dif¬ 
ferent  physical  conditions. 

To  the  ancient  Mayas  have  been  ascribed  the 
phrase,  “Best  builders  of  North  America.”  The 
structures  were  evidently  erected  for  religious  or 
administrative  purposes.  They  were  ornamented, 
especially  with  figures  of  man,  beast,  and  plant, 
and  in  producing  this  ornamentation  it  seems  as 
if  the  imagination  was  carried  to  its  extremity. 
Human  faces,  arms,  and  feet,  multiformity  of  rep¬ 
tiles  of  various  sizes,  innumerable  representations 
of  plants  and  parts  of  plants,  are  found  every¬ 
where.  Huge  monoliths  engraved  from  base  to 
summit ;  altars  richly  arrayed  with  forms  express¬ 
ing  innumerable  phases  of  religious  rites  and 
meanings;  great  human  forms,  standing,  sitting, 
and  kneeling — wearing  beads,  pendants,  belts, 
flower  wreaths,  headdresses,  necklaces,  earrings, 
armlets,  and  anklets  are  found  in  profusion.  It 
seems  as  if  no  representation  of  the  varied  ani¬ 
mal  and  plant  kingdom  of  that  whole  region  is 
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wanting  on  the  stone  structures  fashioned  by  those 
skilled  native  builders  and  sculptors. 

The  highest  early  civilization  of  the  Old  World 
extended  over  the  limited  area  of  country,  reach¬ 
ing,  in  a  general  way,  from  Sahara  Desert  to  the 
Caucasus  Mountains;  and,  in  many  ways,  there 
was  a  striking  resemblance  between  this  land  and 
the  territory  of  the  New  World,  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  There, 
as  in  the  corresponding  Old  World  area,  the  most 
noted  primitive  culture  of  North  America  was 
found. 

Here,  as  there,  was  developed  the  earliest  and 
most  advanced  forms  of  writing;  and,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  the  two  kinds  of  productions  resembled 
each  other  in  that  they  were  developed  in  order 
to  make  permanent  records  of  serious  events  per¬ 
taining  to  the  tribal  and  national  life  of  the  two 
very  exceptional  sections. 

The  Mayan  hieroglyphics  stand  out  as  unques¬ 
tionably  the  supreme  accomplishment  of  the 
North  American  aborigines.  Morgan  and  other 
distinguished  ethnologists  make  the  appearance 
of  a  phonetic  language,  in  the  history  of  a  people, 
the  crowning  stepping  stone  from  barbarism  to 
civilization;  and  the  writings  of  these  ancient 
people  had  reached  the  borderline  between  the 
ideographic,  or  simple  picture-writing  form,  and 
the  phonetic,  or  sound-conveying  form  by  means 
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of  symbols,  such  as  that  exemplified  in  our  own 
language  to-day.  It  is  estimated  that  about  four 
hundred  different  characters  were  used  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Mayas,  and  that  about  ninety  per  cent  of 
these  were  ideographs.  The  Aztec  hieroglyphics 
were  much  more  simple  than  the  Mayas,  and 
hence  a  very  much  larger  per  cent  of  their  writ¬ 
ings  has  been  deciphered. 

The  Mayan  hieroglyphics  were  not  confined  to 
stone  or  clay.  Like  the  Aztecs,  though  on  a 
greater  scale  and  with  a  more  advanced  system  of 
representation,  they  made  use  of  wood,  deerskin, 
and  especially  parchment  formed  from  maguey 
plants. 

Like  the  people  of  the  Old  World,  referred  to 
above,  the  aborigines  of  these  American  inter¬ 
continental  lands  were  special  students  of  the 
stars.  The  clear  heavens  and  mild  climate  encour¬ 
aged  the  study  of  the  skies.  Movements  of  the 
sun,  moon,  planets,  the  appearance  of  comets, 
eclipses,  and  other  heavenly  phenomena,  all  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  natives  throughout 
the  Mexican  and  Central  American  region.  Time- 
recording  devices  were  invented  and  used  with 
wonderful  accuracy.  The  Aztec  calendar  has  al¬ 
ready  been  referred  to,  but  in  the  matter  of 
chronology  the  Mayas  were  the  unrivaled  experts. 
The  most  significant  feature  of  an  important 
event  was  its  date. 
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Their  calendar  was  a  work  of  genius.  The 
year  was  divided  into  three  hundred  and  sixty 
days,  consisting  of  eighteen  months  of  twenty 
days  each,  with  five  unlucky  intercalary  days  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  five  black  Fridays,  so  to  speak 
— a  period  carefully  noted  in  expectation  of  disas¬ 
ters  and  observed  by  suspending,  for  the  time,  the 
usual  every-day  activities.  The  year  began  on  the 
sixteenth  of  July  with  the  sun  in  the  zenith.  In 
place  of  centuries  the  years  were  grouped  into  pe¬ 
riods  of  twenty  each.  The  comparative  accuracy 
of  this  piece  of  work  testifies  to  the  careful  study 
of  the  heavens  on  the  part  of  these  people. 

Volumes  have  been  written  about  the  ruined 
cities  of  these  lands,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  In¬ 
dividuals  and  exploring  parties  have  been  amazed 
not  only  at  the  great  number  of  structures  but 
also  at  the  variety  of  material,  throwing  light 
upon  the  unique  culture  of  their  ancient  tenants. 
In  Yucatan  alone  nearly  a  half  hundred  of  ruins 
have  been  discovered.  Throughout  the  country 
there  are  underground  rivers  which,  here  and 
there,  break  through  the  surface,  forming  large 
pools  to  which  the  natives  were  naturally  drawn, 
resulting  in  the  building  of  habitations,  and  in 
the  growth  of  aboriginal  cities  near  by.  For  in¬ 
stance,  at  Chichen  Itza,  one  of  the  most  famous 
ruins  of  the  whole  country,  is  a  pool  more  than 
two  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  The  walls  are 
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practically  perpendicular,  with  the  surface  of  the 
water  at  a  depth  of  seventy  feet.  This  pool  was 
used  not  only  to  supply  water  to  the  inhabitants, 
but  for  a  less  commendable  purpose.  The  super¬ 
stitious  rites  that  prevailed  made  it  necessary,  in 
seasons  of  drought  and  on  other  unpropitious  oc¬ 
casions,  to  hurl  into  its  inky  waters  victims  for 
sacrifice,  especially  the  beautiful  maidens  of  the 
tribe. 

From  various  evidences,  it  appears  that  the 
Mayan  religion  was  not  so  spectacular  as  that  of 
the  Aztecs,  but  that  its  chief  difference  was  in  ex¬ 
tent,  so  to  speak,  rather  than  in  kind.  Though 
conducted  on  a  smaller  scale,  there  was  no  lack  of 
the  same  sort  of  cruel  degrading  practices.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  human  sacrifices  in  Nicaragua,  Ban¬ 
croft 1  writes:  “When  the  victim  was  stretched 
upon  the  stone,  the  officiating  priest  walked  three 
times  round  him,  singing  in  a  doleful  tone;  he  then 
opened  the  victim’s  breast,  plucked  out  the  heart, 
and  daubed  his  face  with  the  blood.  He  next  dis¬ 
membered  the  body  and  gave  the  heart  to  the  high 
priest,  the  feet  and  hands  to  the  king,  the  thighs 
to  him  who  had  captured  him,  the  entrails  to  the 
trumpeters,  and  the  remainder  to  the  people,  that 
all  might  eat.  The  heads  of  those  sacrificed  were 
set  as  trophies  on  trees  appointed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.”  As  in  case  of  the  Aztecs  the  victims  of 

1  “Native  Races,”  Vol.  II,  p.  709. 
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sacrifice  were  not  only  enemies  but  their  own 
people,  as  exemplified  in  the  drowning  of  the  girls 
narrated  above.  Other  religious  rites  were  ob¬ 
served,  but  were  of  such  a  nature  that  one  does 
not  care  to  dwell  upon  them,  since  they  seem  so 
contradictory  to  the  better  nature  of  these  in¬ 
genious  people.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual,  how¬ 
ever,  to  find  in  human  society  many  disreputable' 
forms  and  ceremonies  in  the  higher  grades  of 
culture. 

The  Mayas  were  naturally  of  an  artistic  na¬ 
ture,  not  only  in  the  construction  of  buildings  with 
all  their  ornamental  accessories,  but  in  the  simple 
utilitarian  arts  of  life.  Their  clothing  was  mostly 
of  cotton,  well  adapted  to  a  mild  climate,  and 
some  of  the  fabrics  were  so  delicately  woven  that 
the  visiting  Spaniards  mistook  them  for  silk.1 
The  cloth  was  dyed  with  many  and  tastily  as¬ 
sorted  colors.  Since  abundance  of  clothing  was 
not  needed  as  in  more  northern  lands,  and  con¬ 
sequently  there  was  more  of  body  exposure,  much 
attention  was  given  to  corporeal  decoration.  Bril¬ 
liant  feathers  were  worn  in  the  hair;  ear  and  nose 
rings  and  plugs  were  common,  especially  with 
those  of  higher  rank;  the  face  and  arms  were  tat¬ 
tooed,  painted,  and  lacerated;  the  teeth  were 
filed;  and  plumes  were  made  use  of  in  all  sorts  of 

aBrinton,  “The  American  Race,”  p.  156. 
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fashions.  Head-flattening  of  children  was  com¬ 
mon. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Mayas  were  agricul¬ 
turists,  with  maize  their  principal  food,  supple¬ 
mented  with  beans,  peppers,  honey,  and  cala¬ 
bashes.  Along  the  coast,  however,  many  fish  were 
caught,  and  the  forest  supplied  its  quota  of  animal 
food. 

The  quality  of  the  homes  was  in  accordance 
with  the  modest  demands  of  a  tropical  climate, 
and  the  nature  of  the  building  material  at  hand. 
There  was,  however,  a  noticeable  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  dwellings  of  the  nobility  with  those  of 
the  common  people  in  this  respect,  that  the  for¬ 
mer  were  larger,  were  built  on  platforms,  and 
were  rather  elaborately  furnished.  Bancroft,1 
referring  to  various  authorities,  writes  about  cur¬ 
tains  of  finest  texture  and  brilliant  colors,  exquisite 
mats,  richly  hued  cloths  for  the  tables,  “graceful 
vases  of  chased  gold,  alabaster,  or  agate,  worked 
with  exquisite  art,  delicate  painted  pottery,  ex¬ 
celling  that  of  Etruria,  candelabra  for  the  great 
odorous  pine  torches,  metal  braziers  diffusing 
sweet  perfumes”  and  many  other  articles  which, 
according  to  description,  would  not  seem  out  of 
place  in  the  home  of  a  wealthy  Caucasian.  There 
are  meagre  reports  of  dwelling  houses  of  stone, 

1  ^Native  Races,”  Vol.  II,  p.  787. 
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but  there  is  no  doubt  that  among  the  inhabitants 
generally  the  homes  were  made  of  cane,  with  open 
sides,  and  with  thickly  thatched  roofs  extending 
nearly  to  the  ground  to  keep  out  the  heavy  rains 
that  prevailed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
country. 

There  was  considerable  fighting  among  the  va¬ 
rious  groups  scattered  through  this  great  Mayan 
land,  and  the  predominating  cause  seems  to  have 
been  the  one  not  unknown  among  civilized  na¬ 
tions,  greed  for  acquisition  of  territory.  The  men 
were  efficient  warriors  as  the  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tacks  of  Cordova  and  others  on  the  coast  of  Yuca¬ 
tan  bear  witness. 

The  nature  of  the  whole  country  extending 
from  the  highlands  of  Mexico  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  naturally  fostered  a  superior  grade  of 
culture.  In  primitive  times  a  certain  amount  of 
isolation  is  necessary  for  community  progress,  and 
old  Egypt  herself  was  hardly  more  favorably  sit¬ 
uated  for  external  non-interference  and  internal 
development  than  this  expanse  of  territory.  To 
the  westward  was  the  biggest  ocean  of  earth  with 
barrier  mountains  intervening  to  give  double  pro¬ 
tection;  to  the  southward,  was  the  narrow  jungle 
lands  of  the  Isthmus,  difficult  for  the  passage  of 
enemies;  to  the  eastward,  were  the  forbidding 
gulf  and  sea  shores ;  and  to  the  north,  was  a  long 
stretch  of  country,  largely  desert  land,  not  offer- 
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ing  a  formidable  barrier  to  a  sagacious  invading 
Aztec  horde  ingeniously  gaining  from  inferior 
tribes  a  foothold  on  the  great  Mexican  lake  and 
skillfully  using  the  advantageous  position  in  such 
a  way  as  to  become  masters  of  the  situation,  but 
a  barrier  sufficient  to  embarrass  any  ordinary 
band  of  intruders  bent  on  a  contest  with  the  pow¬ 
erful  confederacy  which  grew  up  south  of  it  and 
ruled  the  land  in  the  days  of  Montezuma. 

So  these  people  rested  in  comparative  security, 
and  pursued  the  arts  of  peace.  They  tilled  their 
rich  lands  and  celebrated  the  harvests.  With  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  warfare  reduced  to  the  mini¬ 
mum,  they  gave  their  time  to  the  noble  arts  of 
building,  of  sculpture,  of  writing,  of  fabric-mak¬ 
ing,  of  embroidery,  of  home-decoration.  Their 
outdoor  life  made  them  familiar  with  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  hence,  let  it  be  repeated,  that 
consequently  we  find  here  the  pre-eminent  astron¬ 
omers,  scientists,  mathematicians,  and  chronolo- 
gists  of  the  New  World. 
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The  crossing  of  an  ocean  by  vast  numbers  of  a 
dominant  and  aggressive  race  and  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  hemisphere,  comprising  nearly  one  third 
of  the  land  surface  of  the  whole  earth,  was  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  unprecedented  event  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  mankind.  Old  World  chronicles  had 
shown  no  lack  of  expeditions  and  conquests,  but 
the  whole  procedure  through  the  long  ages  had 
been  a  sort  of  piecemeal  process.  In  the  New 
World  it  was  a  wholepiece  enterprise,  and  the 
action  was  abrupt  and  rapid.  American  history 
does  not  quietly  move  into  our  ken,  it  bursts  upon 
us  like  a  meteor. 

The  meeting  of  the  most  adventurous  and  most 
highly  cultured  people  of  the  Old  World  with  the 
isolated  simple-minded  natives  of  the  New  led  to 
strange  relationships  and  exceptional  results. 
From  the  very  first  there  were  misconceptions. 
The  great  pathmaker  of  the  Atlantic,  believing  he 
had  touched  the  coast  of  the  Orient,  bestowed 
upon  the  unfamiliar  inhabitants  an  Oriental  name 
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which  led  to  a  long  continued  misapprehension  of 
the  country  and  its  people.  For  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury,  expeditions  into  inland  waters  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  were  made;  and,  while  the  knowledge 
of  the  great  western  hemisphere  was  enlarged  by 
means  of  these  voyages,  the  anticipated  shorter 
route  to  India  was  not  discovered,  and  the  con¬ 
tact  of  the  two  races  in  many  localities  led  to  un¬ 
pleasant  and  oftentimes  even  sanguinary  antagon¬ 
isms. 

The  thoughts  and  purposes  of  the  two  peoples 
were  not  on  the  same  cultural  level,  and,  with 
fundamentally  different  concepts  acquired  by  fun¬ 
damentally  different  experiences,  the  ideas  and 
dealings  of  the  one  could  not  be  well  understood 
by  the  other.  On  the  one  hand  was  a  childlike 
race,  an  unsophisticated  product  of  isolation  and 
tribal  restrictions;  on  the  other  the  robust  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  worldly-wise  civilized  society,  with 
all  its  virtues  and  faults. 

The  discovery  of  America  intensified  the  human 
feelings  and  actions  of  that  remarkable  age.  The 
civilized  world  became  excited.  On  land  and  sea 
new  and  strange  events  were  occurring  in  rapid 
succession.  The  very  air  seemed  to  stimulate  un¬ 
rest,  adventure,  curiosity,  avarice,  and  abnormity. 
Boldness  and  lawlessness  vied  with  each  other. 
Superstition  ran  rife,  and  preposterous  tales  of 
men  and  monsters  were  peddled  over  continent 
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and  ocean.  Danger  was  courted.  Gentlemen  pi¬ 
rates  and  bold  robbers,  from  Drake  down,  in¬ 
fested  the  seas. 

As  these  adventurers  landed  at  various  points 
along  the  coast  of  the  New  World,  the  natives 
flocked  down  to  the  shore,  and  gazed  upon  them 
with  amazement  and  concern.  At  first  they  were 
thought  to  be  visitants  from  the  sky;  and  much 
of  the  success  of  the  newcomer,  his  immediate  as¬ 
cendancy  over  the  native,  was  due  to  superstitious 
notions  concerning  the  supernatural  origin  of 
these  white-skinned,  long-bearded  strangers.  His¬ 
tory  teems  with  instances  of  welcome  and  encour¬ 
agement,  toward  the  voyagers,  on  the  part  of  the 
aborigines,  mistaking  them  for  benefactors,  when 
many  afterward  proved  to  be  adventurers,  free¬ 
booters,  and  all-round  scoundrels.  The  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  sort  of  messiah,  or  superior  personage, 
who  would  right  the  wrongs  of  the  natives,  and 
bestow  innumerable  blessings  upon  them,  pre¬ 
vailed  in  several  localities.  The  case  of  Cortes 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  such  an  instance.  Ex¬ 
pecting  a  deliverer,  the  natives  looked  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  bold  well-favored  Spaniard  as 
a  fulfillment  of  their  expectations;  and  his  success 
was  largely  due  to  his  taking  advantage  of  their 
childlike  credulity.  Concerning  the  anticipated 
deity,  Quetzalcoatt,  Prescott  writes:  “He  was 
said  to  have  been  tall  in  stature,  with  a  white  skin, 
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long,  dark  hair,  and  a  flowing  beard.  The  Mexi¬ 
cans  looked  confidently  to  the  return  of  the  ben¬ 
evolent  deity;  and  this  remarkable  tradition,  deep¬ 
ly  cherished  in  their  hearts,  prepared  the  way,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  for  the  future  success  of 
the  Spaniards.”  1  Concerning  the  advantages  de¬ 
rived  from  this  same  circumstance,  Fiske  re¬ 
marks:  “Surely,  if  ever  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  for  mortal  man,  that  man  was  Hernando 
Cortes.”  2 

Even,  one  hundred  years  later,  when  the  period 
of  English  colonization  had  set  in,  Samoset  of  the 
Warppanoags  suddenly  enters  the  Pilgrim  settle¬ 
ment  with  the  salutation,  “Welcome,  English¬ 
men.” 

It  was  not  long,  however,  in  any  part  of  the 
hemisphere  where  the  two  races  met,  before  the 
native  learned  that  the  European  was  neither  ce¬ 
lestial  nor  invulnerable.  In  that  age  of  land¬ 
hunting,  gold-seeking,  and  kidnapping,  the  great 
Columbus  himself,  with  all  his  ability  and  sterling 
qualities,  led  the  way  to  a  business  resulting  in  a 
long  series  of  atrocities  which  civilization  will  try 
to  overlook  but  humanity  will  never  forget.  In 
1495,  from  these  “artless  and  generous  people,” 
as  he  had  designated  them — these  simple  indigenes 
who  with  joyful  surprise  had  met  him  at  the  shore 

1  “Conquest  of  Mexico,”  Vol.  I,  p.  60. 

2  “Discovery  of  America,”  Vol.  II,  p.  249. 
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— he  selected  five  hundred  and  sent  them  across 
the  ocean  to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  the  markets  of 
Seville.  From  this  unfortunate  beginning  the  in¬ 
sular  traffic  rapidly  grew,  till  scarcity  of  captives 
drove  the  slave-hunting  crews,  with  their  trained 
bloodhounds,  from  many  depopulated  coasts  of 
the  islands  to  the  prolific  interior.  The  waters 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  became  thick  with  vessels 
loaded  with  Indian  slaves,  gold,  and  aboriginal 
treasures.  Hatred  grew  apace.  The  natives 
fought  for  their  lives,  their  families,  and  their 
property;  but  the  superior  weapons  and  other  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  aliens  were  a  tremendous  asset, 
and  the  defenders  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  mountains.  Things,  however,  did  not  go 
altogether  advantageously  with  the  Spaniards. 
Their  avarice  made  them  improvident.  They 
could  not  live  simply  on  gold  and  slavery.  They 
were  not  agriculturists,  and  the  fields  of  the  abo¬ 
rigines  had  become  bare.  Starvation,  therefore, 
became  an  ally  of  the  refugees,  and  destroyed 
more  of  the  enemy  than  war  clubs  and  arrows. 

Descriptions  of  the  various  lamentable  rela¬ 
tionships  and  bloody  conflicts  on  this  narrow 
thickly  populated  zone,  including  the  outlying  isl¬ 
ands  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  do  not 
make  pleasant  readings.  The  greed  for  gold 
brought  motley  crowds,  compared  with  which 
early  mining  camps  of  the  United  States  would 
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appear  like  Sunday  school  gatherings.1  So  this 
noble  mineral,  sought  by  greedy,  cruel  men,  be¬ 
came  an  agency  for  producing  indescribable  atro¬ 
cities  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors.  Mines  were 
established  and  operated  with  enormous  loss  of 
life;  and,  around  this  industry,  was  created  a  con¬ 
dition  which  in  our  day  and  generation  is  almost 
inconceivable,  notwithstanding  the  iniquitous 
shocks  coming  to  us  in  recent  years  from  across 
the  ocean.  “It  was  cheaper  to  work  an  Indian 
to  death  and  get  another  than  to  take  care  of 
him,  and  accordingly  the  slaves  were  worked  to 
death  without  mercy.  .  .  .  Indians  were  slaugh¬ 
tered  by  the  hundred,  burned  alive,  impaled  on 
sharp  stakes,  torn  to  pieces  by  bloodhounds.  In 
retaliation  for  the  murder  of  a  Spaniard  it  was 
thought  proper  to  call  up  fifty  or  sixty  Indians 
and  chop  off  their  hands.  Little  children  were 
flung  into  the  water  to  drown,  with  less  concern 
than  if  they  had  been  puppies.”  2  The  military 
expeditions  and  cruel  governships  of  Pedrarias, 
Alvarado,  Ovando,  and  Cortez,  with  scores  of 
others  less  able  and  more  cruel,  accompanied  with 
superior  weapons,  bloodhounds,  chains,  iron  col¬ 
lars,  and  branding  irons,  served  materially  to 

1  Many  of  the  wretches  were  the  offscourings  of  camps,  the 
vile  refuse  of  European  wars;  some  of  them  were  criminals 
sent  out  here  to  disencumber  Spanish  jails.  Fiske,  “Discovery 
of  America,”  Vol.  II,  p.  443. 

2  Fiske,  “Discovery  of  America,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  443,  444. 
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throw  this  great  stretch  of  intercontinental  main¬ 
lands  and  islands  permanently  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards.  By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  work  is  accomplished.  The  conquests 
between  the  two  races,  with  all  their  sickening  de¬ 
tails,  are  ended  and  the  aliens  hold  the  field.  The 
hot-blooded  peoples  of  two  hemispheres  have  met 
on  the  hot-blooded  zone  of  earth.  Incidentally 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  millions  of  violent  deaths 
were  not  altogether  the  result  of  a  dual  race  antag¬ 
onism.  Jealousies  and  treacheries  found  their 
way  among  the  victors,  even  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  conquered  territory.  Renown  was 
risky.  Hatred  and  death  followed  in  the  wake 
of  success  and  glory.  The  fetters  of  Columbus 
and  the  murder  of  Balboa  are  samples  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  their  kind. 

So  the  reckless  turbulent  age,  the  gold-abound¬ 
ing  malefactor-enticing  lands,  the  climatically  im¬ 
pulsive  and  insubordinately  inclined  native,  the 
diversified  and  unstable  nature  of  the  conquerors, 
the  slow  ocean  navigation  of  the  times,  the  great 
distance  from  the  seat  of  authority  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  home  govern¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  American 
affairs, — all  these,  with  numberless  local  circum¬ 
stances,  contributed  to  make  up  the  unpleasant 
record  of  that  stirring  wicked  century. 

In  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  one  bright  spot, 
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at  least,  is  discernible.  The  work  of  the  Fathers, 
and  especially  that  of  Las  Casas  in  combating  the 
outstanding  evils  of  their  day,  especially  slavery, 
makes  it  possible  for  the  histories  of  those  times 
to  contain  one  gratifying  chapter.  “In  contem¬ 
plating  such  a  life  as  that  of  Las  Casas,  all  words 
of  eulogy  seem  weak  and  frivolous.  The  histo¬ 
rian  can  only  bow  in  reverent  awe  before  a  figure 
which  is  in  some  respects  the  most  beautiful  and 
sublime  in  the  annals  of  Christianity  since  the 
Apostolic  age.”  1 

The  conquest  brought  on  a  mixture  of  races. 
The  leaders  set  the  pace.  Like  Balboa,  thou¬ 
sands  of  officials  married  Indian  girls,  and  the 
plebeians  followed  the  example.  Moreover,  na¬ 
tive  wives  and  daughters  were  distributed  gener¬ 
ally  among  soldiers  and  officials.  Indians  sent 
into  the  mines  died  by  wholesale,  hence  slave  la¬ 
borers  became  scarce.  To  fill  the  ranks,  negroes 
by  the  thousands,  captured  by  the  Portuguese  and 
sold  in  Seville,  were  shipped  to  the  mines  of 
North  America,  located  in  Hispaniola  and  other 
places,  scores  of  years  before  the  inglorious 
Dutch  captain  with  his  cargo  of  slaves  arrived  at 
the  Jamestown  colony.  The  commingling  of  the 
three  races  stands  out  to-day  as  the  matchless 
example  of  race  amalgamation. 

The  expeditions  on  the  soil  of  the  United 

1  Fiske,  “Discovery  of  America,”  Vol.  II,  p.  482. 
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States  by  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  death  from  a 
hostile  Indian  arrow,  by  De  Soto  and  his  desper¬ 
ate  encounters  with  the  natives  of  the  Gulf,  by 
Coronado  over  the  dreary  plains  resulting  in  bit¬ 
ter  disappointment,  are  part  of  this  same  story. 
Some  knowledge  of  the  country  was  obtained,  but 
the  much-coveted  gold  and  glory  were  not  in  evi¬ 
dence. 

Turning  to  the  north,  we  find  a  much  different 
relationship  between  the  native  and  his  new  ac¬ 
quaintances.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the 
Spaniard  had  virtually  been  the  possessor  of  the 
western  hemisphere.  The  other  great  nations  of 
Europe  had  not  awakened  to  their  opportunity; 
but,  in  1608,  Champlain  founded  Canada. 

The  French  came  upon  North  American  soil 
with  olive  branches  in  the  hands  of  the  great  rep¬ 
resentatives — the  missionary  and  the  trader.  The 
black-robed  priest  appealed  to  the  religious  nature 
of  the  native,  the  trader  bought  his  furs.  The 
newcomer  seemed  a  genuine  friend,  learned  to 
converse  with  him,  prayed  with  him,  adopted  his 
style  of  dress,  taught  him  improved  methods  of 
doing  things,  went  with  him  on  his  expeditions, 
shared  his  hardships,  perhaps  married  a  female 
relative,  and  became  his  partner  in  setting  traps, 
providing  food,  and  building  forts  and  chapels. 
Together  the  Indian  and  the  Frenchman  wandered 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  among  the  Great 
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Lakes,  along  the  thousand  streams  of  the  mighty 
Mississippi  Valley,  until  the  mouth  of  the  Father 
of  Waters,  itself,  was  reached  by  La  Salle,  in 
1682.  The  newcomers  even  took  part  in  the 
aboriginal  inter-tribal  wars,  a  conspicuous  example 
of  which  is  seen  in  the  memorable  far-reaching 
fight  of  Champlain  with  the  Iroquois.  The  part¬ 
nership  of  the  two  races  resulted  in  the  harmo¬ 
nious  building  of  dwellings,  forts,  and  trading 
posts  over  this  vast  cis-Mississippian  and  lake-en¬ 
compassing  territory.  The  hunting  grounds  re¬ 
mained  practically  uninjured,  and  the  advantages 
of  trade  and  travel  were  greatly  augmented. 

Contemporary  with  the  French  came  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  occupy  a  long  narrow  strip  of  territory 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Appalachians.  They 
were  as  eager  for  land  as  were  the  Spaniards  for 
gold.  They  were  constitutionally  house-builders. 
They  came  from  a  country  of  enclosed  habita¬ 
tions.  While  the  Massachusetts  farm  and  the 
Virginia  plantation  differed  materially  in  size 
and  modes  of  operation,  they  were  nevertheless 
homes,  and  equally  loved  by  their  occupants. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Indians  gave  the  white 
man  a  hearty  welcome;  but  the  treatment  of  the 
natives  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  differed  very 
materially  in  the  various  coast  settlements.  The 
native  furnished  corn  to  the  hungry  stranger,  but 
he  soon  learned  that  the  stranger  was  rapidly 
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coming  into  possession  of  the  corn  land  itself;  the 
primitive  forest  was  as  rapidly  disappearing;  the 
game  animals  were  becoming  exterminated,  and 
the  long-continued  tribal  life  must  be  discontin¬ 
ued.  Hostilities  soon  broke  out,  but  they  were 
of  comparatively  short  duration,  for  the  abo¬ 
rigines  east  of  the  Alleghanies  were,  as  a  rule,  few, 
and  the  nature  of  the  country  prevented  adequate 
race  organization  and  efficient  conspiracy.  The 
whites  rapidly  increased  and  became  formidable. 
Two  short  wars  annihilated  the  tribes  of  southern 
New  England. 

In  New  York  was  the  great  Iroquois  confeder¬ 
acy.  The  Dutch  along  the  Hudson  bought  furs, 
brought  in  from  a  far  extended  interior,  and  so 
gained  and  retained,  fairly  well,  the  good-will  of 
this  powerful  Indian  organization.  The  English, 
coming  into  possession  of  the  colony,  profited  im¬ 
measurably  by  the  Champlain-Iroquoian  battle; 
for,  from  that  time  on,  they  had  the  support  of 
these  incomparable  warriors. 

The  harm  of  this  incident  to  the  French  is  be¬ 
yond  calculation.  It  was  a  very  great  factor  in 
the  destruction  of  French  colonization  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  No  natives  north  of  Mexico  held  such  ex¬ 
tended  sway  as  the  Iroquois.  One  can  hardly  say 
too  much  about  their  military  and  statesmanlike 
pre-eminence.  The  words  of  Parkman  come  to 
mind:  “Among  all  the  barbarous  nations  of  the 
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continent,  the  Iroquois  of  New  York  stand  para¬ 
mount.  .  .  .  The  Iroquois  was  the  Indian  of  In¬ 
dians.  A  thorough  savage,  yet  a  finished  and  de¬ 
veloped  savage,  he  is  perhaps  an  example  of  the 
highest  elevation  which  man  can  reach  without 
emerging  from  his  primitive  condition  of  the 
hunter.”  1 

Lacking  in  strength,  the  coast  tribes  in  general 
soon  became  disorganized,  perished,  or  like  the 
Delawares,  retaining  their  organization,  passed 
over  the  mountains  on  their  unavoidably  long 
westward  journey.  The  English,  too,  went  later 
over  the  mountains,  but  fought  with  the  natives 
for  every  foot  of  ground.  The  French  bitterly 
opposed  this  passage  and  used  their  numberless 
Indian  allies  to  block  it.  “Then  every  stream 
which  opened  a  route  into  the  mountains  from 
the  west  became  a  war-path.2  Completely  iso¬ 
lated  from  eastern  settlements,  these  hardy  fron¬ 
tiersmen  made  their  way  down  the  deeply  for¬ 
ested  mountain  slopes  into  the  Tennessee-Ken- 
tucky  country  in  the  face  of  well-supplied  French 
military  forts  and  bitterly  hostile  Cherokees, 
Shawnees,  and  Creeks. 

The  destruction  of  the  French  power  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  followed  soon  by  the  Revolutionary  War;  ithe 

^arkman,  “The  Jesuits  in  North  America,”  Introduction. 

2  Semple,  “American  History  and  Its  Geographical  Condi¬ 
tions,”  p.  61. 
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establishment  of  the  United  States  Government; 
the  removal  of  the  natives,  tribe  by  tribe,  across 
the  Mississippi,  or  the  locating  of  them  upon  res¬ 
ervations;  the  fierce  encounters  of  the  two  races 
along  the  Great  Lakes,  upon  the  open  plains, 
within  the  canons  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  form  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  vital  and  uncheerful  constituent  of  North 
American  history. 

From  that  notable  October  day  in  1492  to  the 
present  moment  the  Indian  has  never  ceased  to  be 
a  marked  figure  in  the  annals  of  our  country.  His 
fate  has  incited  our  sympathy,  his  independent 
spirit  has  gained  our  respect,  his  suffering  has 
aroused  our  compassion,  and  his  unjust  treatment 
has  stirred  our  indignation.  Never  before  has  he 
been  so  much  in  the  public  eye  as  in  our  own 
times.  His  romantic  life,  his  role  as  the  genuine 
child  of  nature  appeal  to  the  youth,  hence  the 
educational  textbooks  of  to-day  are  surfeited 
with  literature,  both  excellent  and  trashy,  relating 
to  aboriginal  life  and  activities.  American  histo¬ 
rians,  novelists,  and  poets  of  the  highest  order,  in 
fact,  the  producers  of  every  kind  of  first-class  lit¬ 
erature,  have  been  attracted  to  him.  From  ocean 
to  ocean  he  is  perpetuated  in  bronze  and  marble, 
and  is  not  only  a  favorite  figure  in  picture  gal¬ 
leries  but  is  the  inspiration  for  schools  of  paint¬ 
ing.  He  has  engaged  the  attention  of  our  great 
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legislators  and  his  status  has  presented  many  a 
knotty  problem  to  the  higher  courts. 

The  very  contact  of  the  two  races  on  such  an 
extended  area  was  an  unparalleled  event  in  human 
activities.  The  remembrance  of  Old  World  con¬ 
flicts  between  northern  barbarians  and  southern 
civilizations  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Era  come  to  mind  at  once,  but  a  comparison 
of  territory,  motives,  and  results  throws  the  two 
examples  into  radically  different  -  and  incom¬ 
parable  fields.  The  peculiar  relationship,  in 
America,  of  the  parties  to  each  other  and  the  re¬ 
lation  of  both  to  the  soil  on  which  they  stood 
created  a  unique  situation.  Here  were  millions 
upon  millions  of  square  miles,  one  foot  of  which, 
generally  speaking,  had  never  been  set  off  and 
claimed  as  a  piece  of  property  by  a  human  being. 
It  was  unrestricted  and  unclaimed  virgin  soil  so 
far  as  individual  ownership  was  concerned.  Na¬ 
ture  was  the  freeholder,  and,  for  generations 
after  the  meeting  of  the  races,  nature  only  knew 
its  immense  boundaries.  When  a  representative 
from  a  land  of  farms  and  exclusively  tilled  prop¬ 
erty  appeared  and  staked  out  his  claim  it  seemed 
as  incongruous  to  the  native  as  if  an  aviator  of 
our  day  should  claim  ownership  to  an  insulated 
section  of  air  through  which  he  flies. 

Upon  this  free  soil  the  commendable  and  un- 
commendable  qualities  of  both  races  would  natu- 
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rally  come  to  the  surface.  Mistrust  and  miscon¬ 
ceptions  between  the  two  grades  of  culture  were 
far  too  common.  A  cardinal  virtue  in  the  one  was 
often  an  atrocity  in  the  eyes  of  the  other. 

The  story  of  the  white  man’s  career  on  this 
continent  is  an  open  book,  and  needs  but  a  passing 
notice.  His  relationship  to  the  native  is  told  on 
the  pages  of  innumerable  histories.  Upon  this 
great  ocean-encompassed  lawlessness-enticing  field 
of  activities,  liberty  often  assumed  the  form  of  li¬ 
cense,  and  justice  would  not  bear  out  its  ordi¬ 
nary  definition.  That  the  newcomer  has  taken 
advantage  of  his  education  and  experience  to  de¬ 
ceive  and  injure  the  native  is  recognized  by  every 
impartial  history  reader.  He  has  driven  the 
weaker  rival  from  place  to  place  and  taken  his 
land.  He  has  incited  tribe  to  make  war  with 
tribe  to  lessen  the  number  of  aborigines  and  fur¬ 
ther  his  own  designs.  He  has  violated  codes  of 
honor — observed  even  by  barbarians — by  mur¬ 
dering  hostages  sent  in  good  faith.  He  has  en¬ 
gaged  in  conflict  with  his  foes  in  a  manner  con¬ 
demned  by  his  own  government  and  disapproved 
by  ethical  codes  of  civilization.  He  has  learned 
barbarities  from  his  inferior  foe,  by  scalping  his 
victims  and  burning  them  at  the  stake.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  tried  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
advantages  of  civilization,  risked  his  life  to  im¬ 
prove  his  moral  and  religious  nature,  built  schools 
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to  give  him  an  education  equal  to  his  own,  re¬ 
warded  him  for  his  labor  in  field  and  office,  and 
spent  millions  annually  in  helping  him  to  acquire 
all  the  honors  and  remunerations  of  full  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship. 

No  one  who  has  followed  the  Indian  on  his 
trail  from  Massachusetts  to  California,  from 
Deerfield  to  the  Lava  Beds,  doubts  the  many 
weaknesses  and  innate  brutal  traits  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  aborigines.  Back  in  pre-historic  times,  uncor¬ 
rupted  by  other  races,  living  in  the  free  open  air, 
he  developed  a  spirit  of  independence,  bravery, 
fortitude,  and  endurance  which  has  always  been 
the  admiration  of  students  of  aboriginal  history; 
but  that  same  lack  of  territorial  and  governmen¬ 
tal  restriction  has  been  his  bane.  He  lived,  ap¬ 
proximately  speaking,  in  constant  warfare  with 
his  neighbors.  Co-operation  with  his  fellow  men 
was  the  exception,  and  that  exception  was  of  the 
nature  of  temporary  conspiracy.  Association  for 
the  general  good  of  the  community  was  not  a  part 
of  his  program.  Irrelation  apppealed  to  him, 
correlation  did  not.  He  could  not  realize,  until 
too  late,  that  giving  assistance  to  the  white  man 
in  times  of  war  to  defeat  bands  of  his  own  people 
was  simply  hurrying  destruction  upon  himself.  If 
he  had  any  thought  worth  while  on  the  matter  he 
allowed  local  jealousies  and  tribal  antagonisms  to 
prevail  over  racial  solidarity  and  safety.  “It  is 
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obvious,”  says  Parkman,1  “that  the  Indian  mind 
has  never  seriously  occupied  itself  with  any  of  the 
higher  themes  of  thought.”  In  presenting  gener¬ 
alities  concerning  the  widely  scattered,  differently 
situated  branches  of  this  race,  one’s  mind  is  con¬ 
stantly  haunted  with  exceptions.  Characteristics 
stand  out  with  great  variation  as  the  natural  en¬ 
vironment  differs.  Between  the  mild  mannered 
sedentary  Pueblo,  in  the  midst  of  flourishing  irri¬ 
gated  fields,  and  his  neighbor,  the  wolfish  Seri,  al¬ 
ways  on  the  verge  of  starvation  and  an  enemy  to 
anyone,  white  or  red,  who  appears  as  a  food-con¬ 
suming  rival,  are  many  sorts  and  grades  of  hu¬ 
man  attributes. 

This  lack  of  unity  and  prominence  of  impulse 
prevailed  not  only  among  different  tribes  and 
bands,  but  often  among  the  members  of  a  single 
social  group.  Philip,  the  greatest  Indian  leader 
of  New  England,  was  shot  by  one  of  his  own 
race;  Pontiac,  the  “Red  Napoleon,”  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  an  Indian  in  return,  it  is  said,  for  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  whiskey. 

Not  only  were  these  natives  engaged  in  per¬ 
petual  warfare,  as  already  noticed,  but,  cruelty 
was  often  their  chief  stock  in  trade.2  After  a 

1  “The  Jesuits  in  North  America,”  Introduction. 

a  Parkman,  “The  Jesuits  in  North  America,”  Chapter  XXVIII. 

“La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,”  Chapter  II, 
et  al. 

Dodge,  “Our  Wild  Indians,”  Chapter  XLI. 

Fiske,  “Discovery  of  America,”  Vol.  I,  Chapter  I. 

McMaster,  “History  of  the  United  States,”  Vol.  I,  Chap.  I, 
et  al. 
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battle,  the  women  and  children  of  the  conquered 
warriors  were  led  away  as  prisoners  and  adopted 
into  the  tribe.  The  aborigines  had  no  prisons,  as 
a  rule,  so  with  no  accommodations  for  the  prison¬ 
ers,  a  certain  per  cent  were  killed  at  once  and  the 
remainder  were  taken  along  to  be  tortured  at  the 
leisure  of  the  conquerors.  Torture  was  a  fine  art 
with  them.  Fiendish  acts,  too  horrible  to  be  im¬ 
agined  let  alone  to  be  described,  were  partici¬ 
pated  in  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  men,  women, 
and  children.  Burning  the  flesh  with  firebrands, 
lacerating  it  with  stone  knives,  cutting  away  lips, 
noses,  ears,  and  eyelids,  and  finally  letting  the 
victim  die  over  a  slow  fire  was  a  very  popular  way 
of  disposing  of  adult  male  prisoners. 

The  universal  superstition  on  the  part  of  the 
native  was  a  powerful  factor  in  directing  his  con¬ 
duct  generally,  and  especially  in  aggravating  his 
barbarities.  The  good  and  bad  spirits  were  held 
responsible  for  every-day  trivialities  as  well  as  for 
the  most  serious  affairs  of  life — famine,  disease, 
and  death. 

The  passing  years  have  brought  about  the  in¬ 
evitable.  The  path  of  New-World  progress  was 
not  to  be  blocked  by  human  hindrances.  The  In¬ 
dian  must  either  become  a  part  of  the  on-sweeping 
civilization  of  his  times  or  perish  like  a  fugitive. 
Opposition  he  has  tried  with  bitter  earnestness 
through  scores  and  scores  of  years,  but  with  fail- 
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ure  as  a  result.  He  cannot  be  forgotten  and  to¬ 
day  attracts  an  enviable  amount  of  attention,  but 
has  become  a  very  subordinate  factor  as  a  race 
representative,  compared  with  his  rival.  The  ro¬ 
mantic  and  spectacular  tribal  activities  have  van¬ 
ished.  The  old  aboriginal  life  has  disappeared 
with  the  exception  of  fragments  here  and  there. 
From  racial  independence  to  communal  reserva¬ 
tion  life,  thence  to  individual  land  ownership — a 
system  he  would  not  and  perhaps  could  not  under¬ 
stand  when  first  coming  into  contact  with  his  con¬ 
queror — this  proud  dissenter  has  passed,  and  now 
is  part  and  parcel  of  that  civilization  against 
which  his  ancestors  fought  on  many  bloody  fields. 
To-day  he  and  his  fellows  are  on  the  farms,  the 
herding  grounds,  the  railroads;  in  the  lumber 
camps,  the  oil  fields,  the  pulpits,  the  colleges,  and 
the  legislatures.  And  as  a  finality,  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  when  an  appeal  came  to  America 
to  give  support  to  justice,  freedom,  and  democ¬ 
racy  in  a  great  world  struggle,  remnants  of  this 
once  great  defiant  race,  gathering  their  scattered 
people  from  mountain,  plain  and  lakeland,  crossed 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  thousands  to  fight  side  by 
side  with  the  sons  of  those  who  had  dispossessed 
them  of  their  lands,  and  to  give  up  their  lives  in 
loyalty  to  a  government  forced  upon  them. 


THE  END 
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Aleuts,  habitat  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of,  136-138. 

Algonkins,  habitat  of,  204- 
206;  religion,  206;  gov¬ 
ernment,  206,  207 ;  food, 
207;  homes,  208;  picture¬ 
writing,  208. 

America,  North,  size  and 
general  features  of  com¬ 
pared  with  Europe,  17-32; 
types  of  Old  World  geo¬ 
graphical  features  in,  30- 
32;  flora  of,  62-65,  67-69; 
animals  of,  34-61 ;  com¬ 
pared  with  Asia,  23-25, 
note. 

American  Egypt.  See  Az¬ 
tecs. 

American  Horse.  See  Sioux. 

Animals,  relationship  to 
man,  33-61 ;  valuable 
kinds  of,  33-35 ;  value  to 
Eskimos,  120-13 1;  of 
Mexico,  228. 

Antelope  Society.  See  Snake 
dance. 

Apaches.  See  Pueblo  coun¬ 
try. 

Asia,  compared  with  North 
America.  See  America. 

Athapascans,  location  of, 
187-189;  culture,  189; 
homes  and  clothing,  189- 


190;  arts,  190;  religion 
and  social  life,  190- 
192. 

Aztecs,  habitat  of,  225-229; 
migrations  and  settle¬ 
ments,  230,  231;  confed¬ 
eracy,  231,  240,  241;  cul¬ 
ture,  231;  homes,  232; 
clothing,  232;  food,  232, 
233;  weapons,  233,  234; 
feather-work,  232  -  234; 
governmental  system,  234- 
236;  arts,  236,  237;  re¬ 
ligion,  237-240. 


Balsa,  77,  78. 

Bear,  kinds  and  habitat  of, 
57-60;  polar,  as  source  of 
food  among  Eskimos,  128, 
129. 

Birch  bark  canoe,  75,  76. 

Buffalo,  habitat  of,  36,  37; 
as  trail  maker,  37-40;  size 
and  appearance,  42-44 ; 
habits,  40-42;  as  a  food 
supply,  46;  other  uses  of, 
46-50 ;  co-relationship  with 
natives,  50-52 ;  methods  of 
securing,  45-46;  relation¬ 
ship  with  other  nomads, 
52,  53- 

Busk,  character  of,  211-213. 
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Calendar,  Sioux,  48 ;  Aztec, 
237;  Mayan,  245,  246. 

California,  geography  of, 
147,  148;  numerous  dia¬ 
lects,  148;  dwellings,  148; 
Yumas,  148,  149;  Mo- 
haves,  149,  150;  Hava- 
supai,  150;  Seris,  150-154. 

Chickasaws,  habitat  and  war¬ 
like  characteristics  of,  214. 

Chinooks,  commerce  of,  14; 
head-flattening  among, 
145. 

Choctaws,  habitat  of,  213; 
origin  of  name,  213;  char¬ 
acteristics  and  history, 
213,  214. 

Cliff-dwellers,  location  of, 
1 70-1 73J  activities,  173, 
174;  Kivas,  174-176;  of 
Rio  Grande  country,  176. 

Cloth-making.  See  Mayas. 

Columbus,  experiences  and 
exploits  of,  13-17;  results 
of  voyage,  17;  conduct  of 
in  Central  America,  255, 
256. 

Confederations:  Iroquois 

League,  195,  196;  Creek, 
21 1 ;  Aztec,  234-236. 

Coronado,  visit  of,  to  Pueblo 
country,  178,  179. 

Crazy  Horse.  See  Sioux. 

Creeks,  territory  of,  209; 
origin  of  name,  209;  char¬ 
acteristics  and  customs, 
210,  21 1 ;  confederation, 
21 1 ;  “Busk”  or  Green 
Corn  Dance,  211-213. 

Cultural  comparisons,  252- 
254- 


Dances:  of  Pueblos  gener¬ 
ally,  1 81-186 ;  Snake 
Dance,  182-186;  Green 
Corn,  211-213;  Sun  Dance, 
presentation  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of,  222-224. 

Deer,  habitat  and  classes  of, 

54-57- 

Denmark.  See  Shaler. 

Denver,  statuary  on  Capitol 
grounds,  53. 

“Dugout,”  75. 

English,  relationship  with 
Indians,  261,  262. 

Eskimos,  habitat  of,  104- 
m ;  origin,  112;  origin  of 
name,  113;  appearance, 
1 1 3 ;  characteristics,  1 1 3 ; 
homes,  115-118;  clothing 
and  decoration,  118-120; 
food,  120-13 1 ;  social  or¬ 
der,  13 1,  132;  weapons, 
132,  133;  modes  of  travel, 
1  3  3  -  1  3  5  >'  governmental 
factors,  135. 

Europe,  compared  with 
America.  See  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Europeans,  contrasted  with 
Indians,  252,  253 ;  wel¬ 
comed  and  revered  by  na¬ 
tives,  254,  255;  relation¬ 
ship  with  Indians,  254-264. 

Feather-work.  See  Az¬ 
tecs. 

Fire.  See  Sacred  fire. 

Flora,  importance  of  forests, 
62;  forests  of  North 
America,  62-65 »  original 
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habitat  of  food  plants,  65- 

68. 

Foods,  vegetable.  See  Flora. 

Gall.  See  Sioux. 

Government.  See  various 

headings  under  names  of 
important  stocks  and 

tribes. 

Great  Britain.  See  Shaler. 

Greece.  See  Shaler. 

Green  Corn  Dance.  See 
Busk. 

Havasupais.  See  Califor¬ 

nia. 

Haidas.  See  Northwest. 

Head-flattening,  Chinooks, 
145;  Choctaws,  213. 

Heittsuk.  See  Northwest. 

Hieroglyphics,  Aztec,  237  ; 
Mayan,  244,  245. 

Homes.  See  various  head¬ 
ings  under  names  of  stocks 
and  tribes. 

Hopis.  See  Pueblos. 

Houses.  See  Homes. 

Indians,  contrasted  with 
whites  in  character,  252, 
253 ;  relationship  with 
Spanish,  French,  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  254-264;  popular  feel¬ 
ing  concerning,  264,  265; 
characteristic  treatment  of, 
by  whites,  265-267;  cruel¬ 
ty,  superstition,  and  gen¬ 
eral  behavior  of,  267- 
269 ;  status  to-day,  269, 
270. 
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Indian  Territory,  home  for 
transferred  Indians.  See 
Muskhogeans. 

Innuit,  1 13. 

Iroquois,  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  characteristics  of,  193 ; 
origin  and  migration,  194; 
habitat  and  numbers  of 
each  of  the  five  nations, 
195-198;  territory  con¬ 
trolled  by,  198,  199;  good 
and  bad  qualities,  199, 
200;  the  “long  house”  as 
habitation  and  symbol, 
200-203. 

Italy.  See  Shaler. 

Juares,  Benito,  biographical 
sketch  of,  229,  230,  note. 

Kayak,  71-73. 

Kiho,  153. 

Kivas,  ceremonies  connected 
with.  See  Pueblo  country. 

Long  house  of  Iroquois, 
200-203. 

Lower  California.  See  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

Mayas,  origin  and  habitat 
of,  242,  243;  as  builders, 

243,  244;  hieroglyphics, 

244,  245;  arts,  245,  246, 
248-250;  ruins,  246,  247; 
religion,  247,  248;  as  war¬ 
riors,  250,  251. 

Mesa  Verde,  170-177. 

Mohaves.  See  California. 

Mohawks,  characteristics  of. 
See  Iroquois. 
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Moose.  See  Animals. 

Muskhogeans,  habitat,  209; 
Creeks,  209-213;  Choc¬ 
taws,  213,  214;  Chicka- 
saws,  214;  Seminoles,  214, 
215. 

Musk-ox,  habitat  and  habits 
of,  60. 

Navahos.  See  Pueblo 
country. 

Navigation,  extent  and  im¬ 
portance  of,  70,  71;  Eski¬ 
mos,  71-75;  Northwest, 
75;  Northern  interior,  75, 
76;  Atlantic  shore,  77; 
Missouri  River  country, 
77 ;  California  coast-Co- 
lumbia  River  country,  77; 
vicinity  of  Caribbean  Sea, 
77,  78. 

Nootkas.  See  Northwest. 

Northern  Interior,  Great, 
nature  of  the  country,  187, 
188;  tribes,  Athapascan, 
188-192. 

Northwest,  Great,  physical 
feature  of,  136-139;  vari¬ 
ous  peoples,  139,  140; 

dwellings,  140,  141 ;  cloth¬ 
ing  and  personal  ornamen¬ 
tation,  141,  142;  food  sup¬ 
ply,  142-144,  commerce, 
144-145;  customs,  145, 
146. 

Number  four,  sacred  among 
Creeks.  See  Creeks. 

Old  World  plant  foods. 
See  Flora. 

Oregon  Trail.  See  Trails. 


Pimas,  environments  and 
arts  of  life  of,  152,  153; 
compared  with  cliff-dwell¬ 
ers,  153. 

Plants,  Old  World  origins 
of,  65-67;  of  New  World, 
62-65,  67-69. 

Plainlands,  physical  charac¬ 
teristics  of,  216,  217; 

tribes  and  activities,  217- 
224. 

Polar  bear,  128,  129. 

Portages,  of  northern  group, 
86-99;  miscellaneous,  100- 
103. 

Pueblo  country,  physical 
characteristics  of,  162- 
167;  Apaches,  167,  168; 
Navahos,  168-170;  archi¬ 
tecture,  170-177;  food  sup¬ 
ply,  173,  174;  linguistic 

stocks,  177,  178;  Coro¬ 
nado’s  visit  to,  178,  179; 
arts,  industries,  weapons, 
180,  181;  village  life,  181; 
ceremonials,  1  8  1  -  1  8  6  ; 
snake  dance,  182-186. 

Rafts.  See  Navigation. 

Rain-in-the-Face.  See  Sioux. 

Red  Cloud.  See  Sioux. 

Sacred  Fire.  See  Musk¬ 
hogeans. 

Sacred  number.  See  Num¬ 
ber. 

Santa  Fe  trail.  See  Trails. 

Scandinavian  peninsula,  26- 
29. 

Seal,  habitat,  appearance 
and  value  of,  60. 
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Seminoles,  peculiarity  of 
habitat  of,  214;  origin  of 
name,  214;  history,  214, 

215. 

Serpent  worship.  See  Az¬ 
tecs,  Mayas. 

Seris.  See  California. 

Shaler,  concerning  European 
geographical  divergence, 
26-29. 

Shelter.  See  Homes. 

Shoshones,  boundaries  and 
notable  physical  features 
of  their  habitat,  155-158; 
variety  of  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing,  158-160; 
weapons,  160;  govern¬ 
ment,  160;  ability  as  pe¬ 
destrians,  160;  religion, 
161. 

Silver-working.  See  Nava- 
hos. 

Sioux  country,  216,  217; 

character  of,  217-219;  im¬ 
portant  personages,  219- 
221;  homes,  221;  religion, 
221-224;  Sun  dance,  222- 
224. 

Sitting  Bull.  See  Sioux. 

Sledges,  Eskimos,  133-135- 

Snake  dance.  See  Pueblo 
country. 

Snake  society.  See  Snake 
dance. 

Snake  worship.  See  Ser¬ 
pent  worship. 

Social  life  of  various  peoples. 
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See  headings  under  names 
of  stocks  and  tribes. 

Spain.  See  Shaler. 

Spanish  relationship  to  In¬ 
dians,  252-260. 

Spotted  Tail.  See  Sioux. 

Sun  dance.  See  Sioux. 

Tinne.  See  Northwest. 

Tlinkits.  See  Northwest. 

Trails,  general  characteristic 
of,  79-85 ;  portage  system, 
86-99;  character  and  ex¬ 
tent  of,  79-103;  associated 
with  modern  travel,  103. 

Trees,  services  to  mankind, 
62 ;  distribution  of,  62-65. 

Tsimshians.  See  Northwest. 

Turkey.  See  Shaler. 

Umiak,  74,  75. 

Utes.  See  Shoshones. 

Walrus,  60,  61. 

Water-craft,  in  and  around 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  78. 

Weapons,  used  by  natives. 
See  headings  under  names 
of  various  stocks  and 
tribes. 

Whale.  See  Eskimos. 

Woman,  position  of  among 
Iroquois,  200. 

Y ucatan,  physical  charac¬ 
teristics  of,  242,  243. 

Yumas.  See  California. 


